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The Nation’s Business 


- Soviet Buries Marx 
Turns to Capitalism 


An event just as startling as if all Protestants turned Moham- 
medan or vice versa, has just taken place in Russia, almost un- 
noticed. 

The official body of Soviet economists has just announced, in 
effect, that Kar] Marx and other intellectual gods and fathers of 
Communism were wrong in some of their basic economic ideas. 

These economic pundits furthermore say, in effect that where 
Marx & Co. was wrong, the capitalist countries were, in their cir- 
cumstances, right. 

Hereafter, Russian official thinking and education is to preach 
end teach capitalism—a Soviet brand of state capitalism. 

This astonishing turnabout is outlined in a 23-page article in 
“The Foundation of Marxism,” a Russian economic journal, and 
reported recently by The New York Times on which this is based, 

The Russ experts, in addition to throwing basic Marxism the- 
cries out the window, affirm that capitalism is a “progressive” 
system, not a “backward” system as they regarded it for half a 
century; that “primitive communism (represented) an extremely 
low level of development of productive forces, tools of primitive 
quality, a most miserable form of human life.” 


SAY CAPITALISM NOW “PROGRESSIVE” 


This dynamiting of the hallowed idols of world communism is 
as far-reaching in its implications as it is surprising. For half a 
century, the economic theories of Marx, his collaborator Engels 
and their disciples have dominated the minds and actions of many 
many millions. In every part of the civilized world, legislators, 
administrators and writers have been deeply influenced by the 
Marxian gospel. 

Prior to Marx, there was general agreement on the fundamental 
ideas of how the world’s work gets ddne; how it should be done. 
With Marx came the great schism. Since then, there have been two 
basic schools of thought, two violently opposed economic religions. 

The Soviet economists repudiate Marx on his three most basic 
principles. 


SAY “SURPLUS VALUE” THEORY WRONG 


Out the window goes the theory of surplus value, the foundation 
of the Marx philosophy. 

That theory was to the effect that everything that goes into the 
price of commodities above-the value of the labor put into produc- 
ing them—rent, profit, interest, etc——represented extortion from 
and exploitation of the workers by the wicked capitalists. 

There was the idea that dynamited the thinking of millions; 
which overthrew governments, revolutionized societies and which, 
for a time, threatened to sweep far and wide over the earth. 

With that theory it was axiomatic that anybody who worked 
for anybody was a victim of cruel oppression, “a prisoner of star- 
vation,” “a wretched of the earth!” 

For that belief, naturally, Communists found ready and in- 
tense acceptance. Naturally their missionaries found multitudes of 
sympathetic ears and willing hands to help destroy the “oppressor.” 

If the idea seems like the nonsense the official Soviet body now 
declares it, don’t forget that in addition to the millions of workers 
who accepted it, there were also plush drawing rooms and revered 
academic halls that accepted it too. 


SAY CAPITAL, INVESTMENT, PROFIT NEEDED 


Now uplifted as the official Soviet theory are these: Savings, 
capital, investment are necessary to a progressive society. Market 
prices are properly determined by the needs of profitable operation 
and the circumstances of competition. The factor which must de- 
termine wages is not primarily the need of the wage earner, but 
the amount of stuff he produces; that all men are not equally 
valuable in production; that, as they phrase it, “the labor of a 
citizen of a Socialist society is not qualitatively uniform.” 

The new Soviet gospel specifically recognizes the desirability 
for incentive pay and for piece-work payment, long fiercely op- 
posed by some labor unions. 

“Surplus labor must always exist under any system of society,” 
they declare, pointing out that it is needed for “socialist accumu- 
lations,” by which they mean capital, to maintain armed forces, 
schools and other public services. 


REPUDIATE IDEA OF EXPLOITATION 


Out the window goes the Marx doctrine of exploitation. 
This was the axiom that the interests of the different groups or 
classes in society are unalterably opposed; that the largest class 
must therefore wage unremitting warfare on all the other classes, 

Out the window goes the Marxian materialistic conception of 
history. According to Marx and his disciples, wars start solely 
because of economics, because of human greed, and they end for 
the same reason. Hence the ir.tense preoccupation of old-style Com- 
munists and of people like Mr. Coldwell with “proving” that be- 
hind this war as other wars lie the machinations of greedy business- 
men. 


LED UP TO THIS SLOWLY 


The Soviet has been approaching the present momentous step 
for a long time. It has been sinning much against the Marxian 
gospel. But this solemn and official burial of the intellectual parents 
of Communism is nonetheless remarkable. 

It long since introduced Stakhanovism or special pay for 
special work. Disbanding the Internationale was in efféct calling 
off the foreign missionaries of world revolution. In permitting a 
revival of religion, the Soviet committed further sin against the 
Marxian deities who regarded religion as not only useless but posi- 
tively dangerous, “an opiate of the masses.” - 

Not many. months ago, Communist leaders in North America 
announced that they were prepared to “go along with” capitalism; 
that they had called off the battle to overthrow governments and 
societies in capitalist countries. And recently as the New York 
Times points out, the Soviet press ignored the 6lst anniversary of 
the death of Marx, formerly one of the great holy days of the Soviet 
state. . ° : 

Recently, too, the pictures of Marx and Engels in Stalin’s con- 
ference rooms have been replaced by pictures of Soviet generals, 


BURIAL EASES CO-OPERATION 


This official burial of Marxism brings Soviet economic theory 
into line with Soviet realities. It makes it possible for the Soviet 
to live in and co-operate fully with a world run on capitalist busi- 
ness principles. 

Where then does Russia stand? Roughly just about where Ger- 
many now stands. State socialism has been abandoned for state 
capitalism. 

Our Canadian Socialists are going to find this burial of Marx 
embarrassing. Surrounded as he is with Marxians and pseudo- 
Marxians, Mr. Coldwell will’ have to move quickly to rustle up 
some new theories on which to base his platform. Or is he going to 
go on riding with Marx? Will he move the shrine of Marx from 
Moscow to Ottawa? 
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PRESIDENT OF HOUSE BUILDERS 


rice, Montreal, to head their growing 
national association, Canadian house builders may have fore- 


° 
In choosing 


seen G new 


relationship with 


dynamic little Welsh-Canadian is a house builder who, as 
a contracting engineer, is prominently identified with the 
Canadian Construction Association and the Montreal Build- 
ers’ Exchange Inc. Joseph Lewis 
fifties, is still as black-haired and 
age of 22 he pulled up stakes and came to Canada. He has 
built many notable business and industrial structures in Eastern 
Canada, with the CPR, International Paper Co., George A. 
Fuller Co. of Canada and, forthe past 13 years, the Montreal 
contracting firm which bears his name. An Episcopalian, Mr. , 


Price is an ardent golfer and 


his work and on sons Donald, 16, and Peter, II, 


High Cost Real Problem 





Of Pestwar 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Hard facts of 
higher construction and operating 
costs were shown in a survey this 
week as the backdrop of the Do- 
minion government’s cautious post- 
war shipping policy. (That policy, 
recently announced, boiled itself 
down: limited share in interocean 
merchant fleet operation; adequate 
tram-type fleets for coastal trade; 
the ambition to construct “liner” 
type ships for other nations.) 

But whether even this limited 
program could be _ anticipated, 
seemed to depend on costs of con- 
struction and maintenance, and on 
the postwar policy of the United 
Statés which, if it adhered to a 
treasury-subsidized merchant ma- 


rine position after the war, would, 


find itself operating more merchant 
ships than the rest of the world put 
together. In that company of giants, 
Canada’s fleet, sizeable as it even 
now is, would be an infant. 
Costs Canada Double 

It costs Canada more than twice 
as much to build a 10,000 ton 
freighter as it does Great Britain, 
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heavy construction, for the 


Edgar Price, in his middle 
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usiastic as when at the 


fisherman, but specializes on 


Ship Poliey 


and: the overall cost, building and 
operation, is rated at double. On 
that basis, many hardheaded ship- 
ping men believe that Canada can 
enter the postwar mercantile fleet 
business only with government sub- 
sidies, which in turn are economic 
warfaré and are actually an added 
tariff on Canada trade. 

Canada, by the end of 1944, will 
have built 380 ships and have 
equalled the current merchant ship 
production of Britain — which today 
has concentrated on naval building. 

Traditionally, Britain, Holland and 
Norway have carried the lion’s share 
of shipping trade, and have used 
shipping services as an _ export. 
Example: Britain counts on an in- 
come of £100,000,000, as compared 
with £37,000,000 for her coal ex- 
ports. Norway saved the major part 
of her merchant marine from 
Hitler, turned it into the United 
Nations’ service, and has paid for 
its war costs by that means. 

In pre-war times, a would-be 
Norwegian shipper had to raise, or 


(Continued on page 5, col. 1) 


nouncement of the membership of 
the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
mission which is to take over the 
properties of Montreal Light, Heat 
& Power this Saturday had not been 
made at this writing, the following 
men are regarded as virtually cer- 
tain to be appointed in circles close 
to the Godbout Government: 


regarded here as competent, experi- 
enced and staunch supporters of 
public ownership and control of 
power resources. To date, the sole 
public criticism of the proposed 
appointments (which had appeared 
in certain French-language papers, 
apparently as a trial balloon) has 
come from Rene Chaloult, indegend- 
ent member of the legislature from 
Lotbiniere. Mr. Chaloult, who, al- 
though elected a Liberal, has’ since 
joined and quit the tottering Bloc 
Populaire, criticized the proposed 
commission on the grounds that it 
contained too many “Englishmen.” 
In less political circles, the board is 
here receiving a generally favorable 
reception. : 


40 years. A member of the legisla- 













Que. Hydro See More Beer 


For Consumers 


Five Man Commission 
Believed Ready When 
Montreal Power 


Acquired This Week 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Although an- 


Com- 


T. D. BOUCHARD, chairman. 

J. W. McCAMMON, assistant chairman. 
J. R. LatREILLE, commissioner. 
GEO. C. McDONALD, commissioner, 
L. E. POTVIN, commissioner. 


All the individuals concerned are 


T. D. Bouchard, the “Sir Adam 
Beck” of Quebec, has been promin- 
ent in the affairs of his municipality, 
St. Hyacinthe, and his province for 


tive assembly since 1912, he has re- 
cently resigned to become member 
of the Quebec Legislative Council 
(provincial senate). At Quebec he 
has held the portfolios of Lands and 
Forests, Highways, Municipal Af- 
(Continued on page 13, col. 3) 





Sheet Aluminum 
Still Precious 


From Our Own Correspondent 


.» MONTREAL. — Although sup- 
plies of crude aluminum are in- 
creasing and there has been a 
generous release of scrap alumin- 
um, little prospect of a general 
release for household utensils is 
seen here. What new household 
utensils are appearing are of the 
cast variety, made from molten 
scrap, some of which may contain 
other alloys. , 


The material needed for the 
general line of utensils is sheet 
aluminum, free from alloys, and 
of this there continues to be a 
fairly acute shortage due to the 
limits of rolling mill capacity. 
Barring «a major and unexpected 
reduction in war requirements of 
sheet aluminum, no release of 
these supplies for civilian use is 
anticipated for some time. 





Tax Holiday 
Aid To Trade 


restricted variety in others, and a 
cold, backward season, retail mer- 
chants generally report Easter trade 


probably above the best previous 
records. 


ed by The Financial Post ranged 
from “very good” to “the best Eas- 
ter we. ever had.” One representa- 


Some increase in the supply of 
beer for consumers will undoubt- 
edly result from recent lifting of 
federal restrictions on beer output 
to 90% of the 1942 distribution but 
‘no great flood” is to be expected, 
industry officials inform The Fin- 

ancial Post. 

While it takes time for the lift- 
ing of restrictions to make itself 
felt in greater output, deliveries of 
beer have already grown and a 
further increase is anticipated. 

Restrictions on supply of car- 
tons and malt (used for industrial 
alcohol) prevent any major in- 
crease in beer output. These re- 
strictions were not in effect when 
the 90% quota was permitted but 
now limit total volume. Labor has 
not been a serious problem and 
part-time help, it is reported, is 
available for any increase in ac- 
tivity. 































Deferment of Income 
Tax Deadline Factor in 
, Easter Business 
Despite shortages of some goods, 


this year as at least equal to and 


Appraisals of merchants contact- 


tive merchandiser declared that,” 
business in some departments was 
the largest we ever experienced 
both in quantity of goods sold and 
dollar value.” 


Income Tax Announcement 


Although the big factor behind 
the buying boom is admittedly the 
higher income of the people as a 
whole, the thing that really touch- 
ed it off seems to have been the an- 
nouncement on March 27 that the 
deadline for payment of the final 
installment of 1943 income taxes 
would be extended from April to 
Aug. 31. The upsurge was notice- 
able in some quarters the very next 
day and then expanded under the 
additional incentive of the usual 
Easter demand. 

Previous to the announcement of 
the income tax holiday, business 
had been rather quiet and, due to 
the unfavorable weather, a drop- 
ping off in the sales of women’s 
wear particularly has been noted. 

While ready-to-wear clothing and 
furnishings for men and women 
were the most active lines, demand 
extended to all lines of merchan- 
dise, including heavy goods like 
furniture. Except in certain re- 
stricted lines such as electrical ap- 
pliances and certain imported goods, 
stocks appear to have been fairly 
adequate. British-made goods in 
some cases were in light supply. 
One merchant told The Post he has 
had a shipment of English gloves 
on order for over a year without 
getting delivery; sweaters have 
been on order from Scotland for 
months, with no hint as to when 
they will come. 
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To Operate For Production of Civilian Goods 


Will Leave Conversion Largely to Discretion of 
Individual Manufacturer According to Plan Now 
Under Consideration — Cut Red Tape 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—After much deliberation, WPTB officials are said to 
have agreed on a number of very important new principles smooth- 
ing the conversion by Canadian manufacturers to civilian production. 

These principles have been, worked out primarily with reference 
to the metal industries. In so far as they are applicable, they may, 
however, be applied to other fields. 

Basically, the new principles are an attempt to find a “middle of 
the road” policy in respect to conversion—a policy which will avoid 
hot and cold extremes such as have characterized similar U, S. 
discussions recently. 

While the Canadian proposals aim to set down certain clear-cut 
formulae for relaxing restrictive orders, the chief purpose is to 
ensure that no material or labor “be taken away from necessary’ 
war requirement so long as that requirement continues to exist.” 

Board officials with whom these new principles were discussed 
also emphasize the fact that many of the points now enumerated 
are subject to change overnight if war needs require such alterations. 


Remove Obstacles 
Underlying the new principles is an anxiety on the part of 
officials that earlier and presently restrictive orders “shall not con- 
stitute an obstacle to the resumption or expansion of civilian produc- 
tion when opportunities arise.” 


There is no assumption that any 


large-scale resumption of civilian 


production is immediately planned. On the contrary, there is anxiety 
to avoid any statement or action which might be interpreted as 
diverting materials, plant or manpower from war needs so long as 
those needs persist or are likely to persist. 

In brief, the main principles which have now been agreed upon 
are as follows: 


1, Where manufacturing restric- 


tions can be relaxed or rescinded, 
Board policy will be, in future, to 
let industry make its own decisions 
about civilian production. 


This means that only in very spe- 


cial cases will the Board in future 
attempt to direct or formally “pro- 
gram” the production of articles in 
the metals field. 


Experience gained in a few “pro- 


grams” such as farm implements and 


washing machines, indicates no fur- 


ther need to formalize production of 
civilian-type goods. In future, manu- 
facturers are expected to use their 
own initiative in fitting this type of 
production 


into their operations 
without interference with war pro- 
duction. Only in occasional circum- 
stances are they expected to require 
special assistance to obtain raw ma- 
terials and essential parts. 


Partial Conversion 
2. Where it is not desirable to re- 
move manufacturing restrictions in 
their entirety, existing prohibitions 
or production limitations may be re- 
placed by an order permitting all 
manufacturers in the field to pro- 
(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 


Industries Plan 


For Postwar 


The animal product industries 
of Canada are planning $25% mil- 
lions expenditures for rehabilita- 
tion of plant and equipment facili- 
ties immediately after the war, 
and are anticipating a 20% in- 
crease in employment over pre- 
war average. Specific figures and 
details are given in a second 
article, appearing on Page 7 of 
this issue, on the results of a can- 
vass of 2,400 manufacturers by 
the Postwar Research Department 
of the MacLean Publishing Co., 
Ltd. 





Will Britain Buy Aluminum Surplus? 


Financial Post Representative Sees Substantial Postwar Market If — 


Kenneth R. Wilson, Ottawa 
correspondent of The Financial 
Post, is just back from Britain, 
where he completed a six weeks 
tour with a group of Canadian 
editors, at the invitation of the 
British . Ministry of Information. 
Below is the third of a series of 
articles on his observations, 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 

What are the chances of Canada 
selling a big share of her vast 
aluminum production to Britain, 
postwar? 

In terms of 
employment 
and as a key 
to a typical 
Canadian 
postwar sales 
problem, the 
answer is im- 
portang Be- 
fore the war 
Canada pro- 
duced about 
90 million 
pounds of 
aluminum a 
year. About 
40% of this —Photo by Karsh. 
went to 
Britain. Only E.'S. WHsON 
10% to 15% was used within Canada. 

Today, our investment in power 
and plant facilities at Arvida and 
elsewhere have soared to over $360 
millions. Production is somewhere 
at or above the billion pound mark, 
per year. That is. ten. to twelve 
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times our pre-war capacity. Out of 
total capacity, about 50% is still 
going to Britain in spite of the huge 
contracts we have made meanwhile 
with the United States. Thus I felt 
it important, during my visit to 
Britain, to get some idea what 
Britishers were thinking, not only 
about postwar prospects for alum- 
inum sales but also about the 
present situation. 


For the immediate future, the 
view of British experts with whom 
I talked was that so long as the 
European war lasted, Britain ex- 
pected to honor her present con- 
tracts with Canada., She expects to 
continue to need all the aluminum 
she is committed to purchase from 
this country while Germany re- 
mains unbeaten. 


This is different from the situa- 
tion as between Canada and the 
United States. Already there is 
reported to be stockpiling in Can- 
ada of aluminum purchased under 
U. S. contract but which the U. S. is 
not wanting to have delivered be- 
cause of overproduction, 


As for the situation after termin- 
ation of hostilities with Germany, 
much of what I was told, may alter 
depending on what sort of a global, 
empire or. sterling bloc trade 
arrangement is eventually worked 
out as between Canada, Britain and 
the United States. The outlines of 
that problem were discussed in an 
earlier article in this series, 
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In brief, Britain, with her greatly 
expanded fabricating capacity is 
probably in a good position to 
dicker, postwar, as to where she 
gets her aluminum most cheaply. 
The “directional control” which it 
is generally expected she will try 
to exercise over her imports and 
exports may apply very directly to 
a raw material such as aluminum. 

Britain, as of old, wants cheap 
raw materials. With her balance of 
trade badly out of equilibrium, 
aluminum might be the sort of com- 
modity she could haggle about if 
any sort of a rift were to occur as 
between a sterling bloc on the one 
hand, and Canada and the United 
States on the other. I would assume, 
though, for purposes of this article, 
that Britain’s preference would be 
to buy her aluminum from Canada 
—assuming she could get it at a 
price comparable to that quoted 
elsewhere. 

Price, is, of course, one of the 
critical unknowns in this postwar 
aluminum equation. 

Container Field Prospects 


One promising new field for 
aluminum after the war is the con- 
tainer field. I talked with people 
closely identified with that industry 
and found them interested and 
enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of using a considerable amount of 
aluminum after the war by way of 
substitute for containers in the 
tobacco, drug and specialty field. 


“friendly metal.” This is in com- 


for foods of this type. However, so 


They described aluminum as the | come into general use as container 


parison with tin which they de- 
scribed as “unfriendly”—meaning 
that it was not so ductile or easy 
to work, that it cut with a sharp 
or jagged edge and was not as 
acceptable in the home as a com- 
parable article made of aluminum. 

They cited two difficylties in in- 
troducing aluminum on a large scale 
(1) price and (2) technical prob- 
lems. 


Aluminum Versus Tin 


I was told that aluminum would 
need to drop to about half its pre- 
war price in order to compete 
successfully with tin. If tin prices 
drop lower, once postwar shortage 
is overcome, the price of aluminum 
would presumably have to lower to 
compete. I got the impression that 
it was expected tin prices would 
drop lower once the transition 
period after the war had been 
breached and regular supply sources 
opened up again. Meanwhile it is 
probable that tin will continue in 
short supply, thus opening up an 
opportunity for aluminum, 

The two technical problems cited 
were: the fact that aluminum is 
difficult to solder; corrosion. The 
problem of aluminum discoloring or 
corroding when brought in contact 
with foods such as tomatoes is 
thought, in Britain, to be a consid- 
erable one. At the moment it is not 
thought there that aluminum will 


far as the British market is con- 
cerned, canned foods are not con- 
sidered nearly so important an 
outlet for metal as they are in 
America. It was not possible. to 
check these figures but one ratio I 
was given suggested that tinplate 
for use in foods represented 80% of 
the U. S. container market as com- 
pared with only 50% in Great 
Britain. 


e Need More Research 


Great stress was placed on the 
need for improvement in design and 
in the need for intensive marketing 
research if aluminum was to come 
into its own in the container field. 
One industrialist with whom I dis- 
cussed this showed me an attractive 
aluminum cigarette box with an 
embossed, colored trademark de- 
sign on the outside, It was the sort 
of container which a great many 
people might be eager to keep on 
their desk in place of cardboard 
boxes which are now, as a rule kept 
out of sight in pockets or desk 
drawers, I asked where this par- 
ticular container had been made, He 
said: “Germany.” 

I could not help wondering why 
such a container could not have 
been designed in Canada, This 
country had before the war a very 
important stake in aluminum and 
a very real commercial interest in 


(Continued on page 13, col, 5) 





Victory Loan 
Cash Available 


Rising Income, Savings 
Augur Well for Success 
of Drive 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—A still-rising tide of 
national income in Canada is the 
chief hope for overwhelming suc- 
cess in the forthcoming Sixth Vic- 
tory Loan campaign. 

From all parts of Canada comé 
evidences that earning and pur- 
chasing power is still in floodtide 
despite local and individual war 
plant curtailment. Any reduction 
of potential buying power in indus- 
try is thought to be more than off- 
set by the upswing in farm buying 
power, 

Farm Income Rising 


Total agricultural income is 
thought to be rising by a quarter 
of a billion dollars in 1944. Com- 
pared with $1.1 billions in 1943, the 
figure for the current year is ex- 
pected to rise well over the $1.3 
billions mark. 

Another yardstick of special in- 
terest to Victory Loan success is the 
upswelling tide of savings deposits. 

Back in 1939, savings deposits 
were about the $1.7 billion mark. 

After the First Victory Loan in 
1941, they had dropped below $1.5 
billions. Prior to the Fifth Loan, in 
October, 1943, they touched a new 
all-time peak of $2 billions. 

Near $2.3 Billions 

By the time the new Sixth cam- 
paign is launched at. the April 
month-end, it is expected that they 
will have risen to $2.3 billions—this 
despite the fact that more than $600 
millions in individual subscriptions 
had been tallied for the Fifth Loan 
in between times. 

Currently, savirigs deposits are 
piling up in Canadian banks at the 
unprecedented rate of $90 to $100 
millions a month. 

Although goals for the Sixth Loan 
have been set the same as for the 
Fifth campaign, there is no secret 
about the belief at loan headquar- 
ters and throughout the entire 
organization that the record of last 

(Continued on page 13, col. 5) 





Pace of Business 





| Weekly carloadings this year 
have been running steadily and 
| substantially higher than the pace 
of 1943, which was of record pro- 
portions, Practically all classes of 
freight have participated. The 
above chart, based on D.B.S. figures, 
makes allowances for seasonal and 
holiday changes, 
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The Men's Shop 


SPECIALIZING IN BETTER THINGS 
FOR MEN TO WEAR.... 


Civil and Military outfitting is our business. Avail- 
able at all times is a comprehensive stock of ready-to-wear 
clothing and correct accessories. So that if the need 
arises, business man or officer can be completely out- 
fitted and ready for the street in a matter of hours, Fine 
imports from England and Scotland as well as better 
Canadian makes are represented in the “Shop”. 


For the man who prefers his clothes made-to-order, 
the Men's Shop offers renowned tailored-to-order services. 


\ 


Free Parking While Shopping 


EATON'’S-COLLEGE STREET 


Weekly Record of Financing in Canada 


SALES BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


Deminien— 


mada Treasury Bilis 


Bend issnes— 
Candn. Pac. Railway 


Date Issued 
Canada Deposit Certificates ... Ma 
Canada Deposit Certificates ... 
Canada Deposit Certificates ... 

nada Deposit Certificates ... 


—Sold to— Rate Due 
Chartered Banks 
Chartered Banks ... 
Chartered Banks . 
Chartered Banks 


Amount 
%%e Sept. 19 '44 110,000,000 
34% Sept. 26°44 120,000 

” Oct.3 '44 


- June 3044 65,000,000 


OFFERINGS OF CORPORATIONS AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 


Rate Due Amount 
242% 1945-54 $26,000,000 


(Continued from page 1) 
duce a stated percentage of their 

production in the base period. 
This principle has already been 
applied in the case of electric stoves. 
It may be extended to other larger 
domestic appliances and goods where 
production requires a considerable 
labor force, substantial plant facili- 
ties and a variety of materials and 
components, It is thought to have 
distinct advantages over the permit 
system in that all manufacturers in 
the field get an equal opportunity. 


WPTB is prepared to transfer | 


quotas where manufacturers are not 

prepared immediately to take ad- 

vantage of thelr allotment, provided 

there is an agreement with indi- 

vidual administrators and with the 

War Industries Control Board. 
Curb Permit System 

3, Since the WPTB is anxious to 
avoid the use of the permit system 
wherever possible, a survey of each 
administration is being undertaken 
to bring individual policy into line 
with the general policy. 

It is expected that permits will 
still be necessary in the case of 
custom-built machinery and appar- 
atus (as distinct from consumer 
durable goods distributed through 
the wholesale and retail trade) but 
wherever possible the use of per- 
mits to relax existing curtailment 
orders is to be eliminated. 

4.Board officials are being ad- 
vised against attempting to judge 
between the relative urgency of 
consumer needs, as for example, 
electric toasters or irons or washing 
machines. Decisions may, however, 
be necessary to ensure that public 
needs are given consideration, 

The broad principle laid down is 
the use of common sense and giving 
precedence to general utility or 
household requirements as against 
relaxation of controls over obvious 
luxuries or less essential gadgets. 

Revise Simplification 

5. All standardization and sim- 
plification orders in the metals, 
leather and textile fields are now 
being reviewed to determine 
whether or not, in light of easing 
supply situations, these orders are 
still necessary. 

Basic principle behind this study 
is to examine these orders from the 
viewpoint of what are described as 
the Board’s primary responsibilities, 
namely “maintaining the price ceil- 
ing and ensuring a supply of essen- 
tials, and having regard to the de- 
sirability of getting rid of controls as 
soon as possible.” 

6. Special steps are to be taken to 
ensure that where new civilian pro- 
duction is undertaken, “a reasonable 
quantity of low-priced lines reach 
the market.” 

Thus before production of civi- 
lian-type goods is authorized, a spe- 


¥ield | cial clause will be inserted to re- 
**** "quire manufacturers to report full 


details of previous production as 
well as quantities, price ranges and 
other relevant details of proposed 
production, 

7. No advance information of an 
intended relaxation will be given 
to manufacturers nor will the re- 
laxation be made effective at some 
future date. All notices will be 
made by public announcement as 
soon as possible after decision to 
relax has been taken. 


Inventory Problem 

Board officials recognize that 
there will be problems regarding in- 
ventories but believe that these 
problems can best be handled by in- 
dustry itself. The board apparently 
wishes to avoid imposing on indus- 
try “its own judgment as to what 
manufacturers should do with such 
inventories.” 

One important principle in this 
connection is for the Board to en- 
sure “that restrictions are removed 
while there is still an excess of de- 
mand over supply, so as to minimize 
the inventory problem.” 

8. There is to be no postponement 
of relaxing orders so as to provide 
equality of opportunity for manu- 
facturers, 

Since the primary responsibility 
of the Board is to,make goods avail- 
able to consumers, it is thought un- 
desirable that considerations having 
to do with the relative position of 
two or more companies: within an 
industry should be the determining 
factor behind any decision. There 
was undoubtedly lack of uniformity 
in the commencement of war orders 
and the board takes the view that 
the change-over to civilian-type 
goods as and when it is made pos- 
sible by supplies of materials, labor, 
plant,. ete., should not be hampered 
by attempts to give each manufac- 
turer an “equal” start. Board policy, 
in short, will be to leave this prob- 
lem “to the free working of normal 
competition.” 

Imports 

9. There will be no disposition on 
the part of WPTB officials to retain 
import restrictions on civilian-type 
goods merely for the purpose of 
preventing foreign manufacturers 
from gaining an advantage over 
domestic producers, 

The Board is aiso of the view that 
there is to be no relaxing of price 
ceiling restrictions, merely for the 
purpose of making more imports 
available. Even though the mainten- 
ance of ceiling prices may operate 
indirectly to extlude certain imports 
from the Canadian market, imports, 
in the Board’s view, must continue 
to be governed by the same price 
regulations as domestically-produc- 
ed goods. 

Newcomers 

10, Newcomers in the manufac- 
turing field who wish to produce 
civilian-type goods, have, in the past, 
been automatically excluded 
wherever there is short supply and 
the necessity for allocation. The 
general principle is to allocate avail- 
able supplies on the basis of the 
use made of such supplies by various 
users in a given base period. This 
has tended to exclude new entrants, 

The Board now recognizes that 
this general policy may have to 
be modified in the case where a plant 
has been established during wartime 
to produce a commodity for direct 
war use and can now devote some 
of its output to the civilian market. 

The approach here is that the 
Board's fundamental interest lies in 
increasing supply. Consequently, if 
it is established that a new entrant 
will in fact increase supply, the 
necessary permission should be 
given to allow it to enter the civilian 
field. This would not be true where 
raw material supply was the limit- 
ing factor. 

It is pointed out that the situation 
would also be different in the case 
of a war plant wishing to convert 
its production to some civilian type 
of gooas, Such cases would raise 
considerations of employment, uti- 
lization of war plants and other 
matters of government policy be- 
yond the Board's purview. 

11. Whenever a true surplus posi- 
tion exists in regard to any metal, it 
is th Board's intention in future to 
issue an amendment to the general 
order (A-579)—an amendment 
which will authorize the use of that 
metal. 


Iisley Back on Job 
After Recuperation 


From Our Own Correspondent 
OTTAWA.—Finance Minister J. 
L. Ilsley is expected to return here 
this week fully recovered after his 
three-week rest, and ready to re- 
sume his portfolio. 
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'WPTB Smooths Way To|Higher Prices |’ 
2 Output of Civilian Goods For 30-pound 


Paper Ordered 


OPA Authorizes Increase 
for Lightweight News- 
print From Canada 


The U. S. Office of Price Admin- 
istration has authorized an increase 
in the price of lightweight news- 
print (31 lb. or less for 500 sheets 
of 24 in. x 36 in.) of $4 per ton in 
the United States. 

For purchases made outside the 
continental United States, OPA is 
permitting a price increase above 
the present ceiling which can be 
arrived at by negotiation between 
the purchaser and the manufacturer, 
providing that the increase is not to 
exceed the manufacturer's estimate 
of the increase in cost of 30-Ib. over 
32-lb. paper. 

The $4 boost in the price per ton 
is not expected to increase the cost 
per yard, since a higher yardage is 
expected per ton with the lighter 
newsprint. This point, of course, 
has been challenged by the Cana- 
dian industry, but the new price 
decision would appear to guarantee 
the producer against loss. 


Ban on Production 

At present, under a Canadian 
Government ruling, Canadian news- 
print manufacturers are forbidden 
to manufacture lightweight news- 
print (under the standard 32 Ib.). 
The Government action was taken 
some weeks ago, after newsprint 
producers submitted that to change 
over to output of the lighter weight 
paper would involve technical dif- 
ficulties and have net effect of re- 
ducing shipments to the United 
States below the quota of supply 
that had been promised. Also, the 
newsprint industry had contended 
that there would be unfairness to 
publishers still desiring the 032-lb. 
paper, if 30-lb, paper were to be 
made, as the lower output and re- 
sultant reduced quotas would af- 
fect the buyers of 32-lb. paper ad- 
versely. 

The Government took action for- 
bidding manufacture of lightweight 
newsprint as a temporary measure, 
pending further investigation into 
the possible effects of any change. 

The newsprint industry has con- 
tended“hat whether it made 32-Ib. 
paper or 30-lb. paper would make 
no important difference in profits, 
and thus the industry was not pre- 
senting a prejudiced case. How- 
ever, the industry contended that 
publishers and the Government 


should know the facts as revealed | 


by careful research. 

The proposed increase may alter 
the attitude of Government authori- 
ties, and, it is believed, may pave 
the way for change-over to produc- 
tion of at least some 30-lb. news- 
print. 

Not all the publishers want the 
lighter weight paper. Some of the 
larger buyers, however, have been 
strongly contesting for right to ob- 
tain such paper, as they have fig- 
ured that such a change will permit 
stretching of supplies to go further. 


Keeping Posted 


The Post report on the construc- 
tion industry and the role it will 
play during the transition period 
after the war is, as usual in these 
cases, the result of a “combined 
staff operation.” 

Organization of the undertaking 
was completed months ago. Con- 
struction Editor Clive Chattoe and 
our research workers have been 
contacting construction officials and 
associations, government and mu- 
nicipal offices, assembling the latest 
available information on every 
phase of this giant industry. Most 
of the material in our hands, other 
Post writers are brought into con- 
sultation, a logical, co-ordinated 
plan of presentation worked out, 
and the work gets under way. 

Modestly we try to say it, but we 
know there is no other place where 
this enormous, widely diversified 
body of fact, well-informed opinion 
and sober analysis is available in 
a single report. This issue of The 
Post will give you the over-all pic- 
ture of this crucial industry for the 
way ahead; provide an immensely 
useful reference you will want to 
keep handy. 

7 . 

That article on aluminum—“Will 

Britain Buy Our Aluminum Sur- 


plus?” Page one—«is a well-informed | 


discussion of a critical Canadian 
problem. Our aluminum capacity is 
ten times pre-war. Will that enor- 
mous capacity be a white elephant? 
K. R. Wilson got some important 
information and opinion on that 
question during his recent visit to 
Britain. 
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secome Uniforms 


An army of workers, chiefly wo- 
men, labours continuously on mak- 
ing war-time clothes—the uniforms 
for Canada’s fighters. To these, as to 
women in all lines of industry and 
in the home, the Bank of Montreal 
offers savings and chequing ac- 
counts and other banking services. 


FOUNDED IN 1817 
Modern, Experienced Banking Service... the Outcome of 126 Years’ Successful Operation 


from a leciling English maker 


All-Weather Coats 


for men 
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We have just received 
in time for Spring's 
uncertain days, a large 
group of finely-tailored 
English all - weather 
coats. Their balmacaan 
raglan style looks as 
smart as a topcoat and 
the material, a fine 
Egyptian twill, is thor- 
oughly weather- 
proofed, All are 
smartly check-lined and 
come in popular putty 
shade. Sizes 36 to 46 
with \ plenty of falls 
and shorts, as well as 
regular lengths. Each 
15.00, 


Phone orders filled — TRinity 8I1! 


The Store for Men — Second Floor 


Restrictions - 


May Be Eased 


By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA. — Further important 
developments resulting from the 
easing in Canada’s U. S. dollar 
position are expected to be an- 
nounced shortly after the Easter 
parliamentary recess. 


, What is under discussion here is 
(1) an easing in the restrictions now 
imposed on Canadians in buying 
U. S. dollars and travelling in the 
United States; (2) further outright 
purchase by Canada of U. S. war 
commitments in this country along 
the line of the big Northwest Stag- 
ing Route agreement announced 
some weeks back. 


The piling up of substantial U. S. 
dollar balances in Canada last year 
was due to unexpected circum- 
stances, chief of which were ex- 
ceptionally large payments and ex- 
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penditures py the U. S. on account 
of the Alaska highway; heavy pur- 
chases by the U. S. of wheat and 
coarse grains; and an unusual flow 
of security transactions. 

What is happening now is a series 
of new plans and arrangements to 
even out this balance, and restore 
the sort of equilibrium envisaged 
under the Hyde Park agreement 
and which has been liberally main- 
tained in the other direction by the 
VU, S. since that time. 
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Mr. Timmins is President of 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines Limited; President War 
Time Metals Corporation; Sr. 
Partner J. R. Timmins & Com- 
any; President Labrador Min- 
mg and Exploration Company 
Limited; Director Pamour Por- 
cupine Mines Lid.; President 
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Guaranteed to fit... these shoes must be filled by every Canadian 
to keep the munitions of war flowing in an endless, relentless stream 
to our overseas armies and allies, _ 


An exceptional boarding 
school for boys . 


@ Modern buildings—chapel—219 acres 
of unsurpassed grounds—gymnasium— 
swimming-pool ~ dramatics— music— 
cadet corps. Sound preparation for 
University, including Honour Matricw 
lation. Small classes; individual, -sym- 

pathetic instruction, Care 


CARS and TRUCKS 
_ FOR RENT 


Put victory first — buy Victory Bonds! 


NEPTUNE METERS LIMITED 
Head Office and Factory — LONG BRANCH, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Precision Instruments for War Purposes and 


TRIDENT, EMPIRE and RED SEAL Meters for Liquid Measurement 
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tuition for boys eight years 
ae and over. For prospectus 

and book of views please - if 

write to the headmaster: ELIOT S, FROSST 

J. C. Garrett, M.A. Mr. Frosst is President ef 
Charles E. Frosst & Co., Mont- 
real, and of Charles E. Frosst & 
Co. (U.S.A.) Inc. 
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In Your Opinion — 


State Scholarships For Top School Students? 


John S. Astbury 


Principal, Baron Byng High School, 
Montreal. 

I approve the general principle of 
, aiding students of ability to get 
university education. I would sug- 
gest, however, that public funds be 
used only where need is shown. The 
procedure should be similar to that 
now followed in awarding univer- 
sity scholarships at McGill, where- 
by equal honors are given top stu- 
dents but the money award is 
determined privately by a commit- 
tee with reference to the candi- 
date’s need. This would permit ex- 
tension of the area of assistance 
without increasing the cost. 


Miss Lucy Barton 

East York Collegiate Institute. 

I think that the proposal is too 
Marrow. Any country would profit 
from training a large number of 
promising high school graduates of 
good character. The available fields 
should include not only academic 
studies but also art, music, crafts 
and trades, all of which help bal- 
ence a nation. 

Already vast sums are spent on 
the mentally unfit. Vast sums also 
go to universities. It seems good 
national business to assume the 
whole cost of training those whose 
education will benefit ‘everyone. 
Subsequently the standards of in- 
dividual students would rise since 
time-wasting, blind jobs would no 
longer be needed for their incomes. 


E. J. Bennett 


George A. Touche & Co., Toronto. 

I have had no opportunity to con- 
sider the subject matter of your 
question. Offhand I would say Iam in 
favor of giving every facility to af- 
ford the exceptional boy or girl in 
every station of life‘the opportun- 
ity for acquiring the best educgtion 
available. My impression is that a 
good deal of public money is wasted 
in the present system of university 
education by supplying at a low 
cost university education to persons 
who have not the natural aptitude 
to make the best use of such an 
education. If I,am right, money 
might be saved by overhauling the 
present system and such funds made 
evailable for the education of high 
school students of exceptional abil- 
ity whose parents cannot afford to 
send their children to the universi- 
ties. 


* 
Ralph Bailey 

National Research Council, Ot- 

tawa, and former high school 

teacher in Saskatchewan. 

In an increasingly complex soci- 
ety it is evident, if we desire pro- 
ficiency at home and respect abroad, 
that we must utilize and deveiop 
the innate potentialities of our most 
promising individuals.” Assuming 
that due care has been exercised in 
the selection of such candidates, the 
combined effects of opportunity 
and education will produce the pre- 
cision and finish required. 

In the emergency of war, it has 
been found expedient to establish 
a system of scholarships. The same 
principle applies in a progressive 
peacetime policy and’aid given in 
euch a cause will net us large divi- 
dends. I heartily endorse public 
scholarships. 


A. J. E. Child 

Comptroller, Canada Packers, Ltd., 

Toronto. 

Strongly endorse this proposal. 
Sufficient funds might be, provided 
to cover tuition fees and a major 
part of subsistence. The educational 
standard for eligibility should be 
very high and required each uni- 
versity year. There are many in- 
telligent high school pupils denied 


gress, due to the possession of in- 
sufficient funds. The'proof of the 
ever-growing, need and desire for 
additional knowledge is greatly in 
evidence in our overtaxed universi- 
ties, night schools, libraries and cor- 
respondence courses, as well as in 
the eagerness with which the armed 
forces respond to the many educa- 
tional opportunities made available 
to them. 


ing that the higher education of 
these public proteges would be 
turned to public advantage I would 
gladly pay my share of the cost. 
However, the mere fact that they 


were superior students would offer 
no assurance that their life work 
would be in the public interest or 
even that they would become more 
public spirited citizens. 


The Question: It has been proposd that public 


funds provide free university education for 


small percentage of top high school graduates. 


What is your opinion? 


further education through lack of 
funds, especially outside the cities 
where universities are located, in 
which cases subsistence is an im- 
portant item. There are not enough 
large scholarships to cover the need, 
and summer employment will sel- 
dom return sufficient funds to carry 
the next term. University gradu- 
ates under this plan will know the 
meaning of hard work and Sacrifice 
and should be the best kind of ma- 
terial for industry and the profes- 


sions. 
a * 


Hon. A. K. Dysart 

New chancellor, University of 

Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Your proposal is wise and proper, 
if you mean as I assume you do, to 
make selections from youths who 
are qualified to enter upon univer- 
sity courses. 

In democracies the most promis- 
ing human material should become 
leaders of national thought, word 
and action. This passing generation 
should provide such leaders for the 
next generation, by whom they will 
be sorely needed. 

To that end talent, indus- 
try, character and _ personality, 
wherever to be found, should be 
eagerly sought out and developed, 
and if for that purpose free public 
money is required it should be 
cheerfully given. 


Mgr. Cyrille Gagnon 
Rector, Laval University, Quebec. 
My opinion is that free public 


‘funds would help top school gradu- 


ates to get a university education, 
but it is essential that the money 
be given under the dirett control 
of each university, according to the 
provincial laws of education. I am 
against any federal control over 
universities or in the educational 
field, as stipulated by the BNAA of 
1867. 


Se hh, Ae 


Miss Doreen Harper 


Provincial Librarian of New Bruns- 

wick, Fredericton. 

I heartily endorse the proposal, 
which I firmly believe is worthy of 
the utmost support. I earnestly 
hope in the near future that it will 
materialize into a permanent nu- 
cleus of advanced educational legis- 
lation. It is tragic to think of the 
brainpower which is undeveloped 
and lost to our country and its pro- 


J. Elliott Hudson 


Judge of the Juvenile Court and 
member of the Board of Govern- 
ors, King’s College, Halifax. 

I- believe it would be an excel- 
lent idea to provide free university 
education for a small percentage of 
top school graduates from public 
funds. If we wish Canada to keep 
|in the forefront of the world’s na- 
tions we must see that those pos- 
sessing our best brains are given 
every opportunity to make use of 
their talents. They should be among 
our outstanding leaders in all 
spheres of activity, and such a 
scheme should prove a most worth- 
while investment for the Dominion. 

We give our mentally defective a 
special type of training. This is 
necessary, but think how much 
greater contribution to Canada’s 
welfare our super-intelligent could 
make if they were adequately train- 
ed. I believe such a scheme should 
be national in scope. 

- ” s 


Prof. John Hughes 


Chairman, Dept. of Education, Mc- 

Gill University, Montreal. 

The proposal offers a very sound 
investment for Canada. As Church- 
ill says, “A modern industrial na- 
tion needs services of persons on 
whose education much money has 
been spent.” Canadian university 
tuition fees have risen sharply in 
recent years. Canadian youth is 
second to none in educable capa- 
city. No section of population com- 
mands a monopoly of brains. Re- 
liable tests of educable capacity now 
available should be applied to all 
high school leavers of both sexes 
and none capable of university 
education should be debarred for 
lack of means. This proposal needs 
implementing immediately as Cana- 
dian youth deserves equality of op- 
portunity and education, for victory 


cannot wait. 
e * m 


Charles Jackson 

Comptroller, Coca-Cola Co. 

Public funds can be used legiti- 
mately to remove disadvantages or 
to provide education and other ad- 
vantages on a uniform basis; but it 
is surely not within their scope to 
extend the personal advantage of a 
free education to a limited number 
of students, to the exclusion of oth- 
ers less brilliant but no less deserv- 
ing. 

If there were any way of ensur- 


UNDERWOOD 


..Invasion Model ! 


This death-writing M-1 Carbine doesn't look like 
@ typewriter ... but it streams in tens of thousands 


from the very precision 
Underwood . . . and it's 


rugged and dependable. 


tools which built the 
just as fast, accurate, 


if this conversion of Underwood Elliott Fisher's 
main plant has deprived you of new Underwoods 
«+ ample consolation lies in the M-1 Carbine’s 
present point-blank inscription of victory upon 
a@ hundred invasion fronts. 


An even better Underwood will come from the 
same precision tools when the Carbine's job is 


done. Meanwhile, your typewriter requirements 
can be met by two simple measures: 


I1—Have Underwood Elliott Fisher fac- 
fory-rebuild your old and ageing 


machines, and 


2—Have Underwood Elliott Fisher's peri- 
edic maintenance service preserve 
and protect your present Underwoods. 


Call Underwood Elliott Fisher today. 
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President 
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CANADA'S ‘7-OUT-OF- 


10 CHOICE 


Dr. L. S. Klinck 

President, University of British 

Columbia, Vancouver. 

I approve the practice of award- 
ing generous scholarships to stu- 
dents of outstanding scholastic at- 
tainment, also of providing liberal 
bursaries for those students of con- 
siderably more than average aca- 
demic achievement and who are in 
proved need of financial assistance. 
But I do not favor the theory of 
the state defraying the entire ex- 
pense of university education of 
even a small percentage of top 
graduates. 


Dean Sinclair Laird 


School for Teachers, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 


Our most valuable natural re- 
sources are yourg people, particu- 
larly those of great talent and pub- 
lic spirit. Canada’s welfare depends 
on proper utilization of its best 
brains from every grade of society. 
Consequently, I favor encouraging, 
by grants from public funds, the 
education of promising students in 
undergraduate and _ postgraduate 
university courses, that they may 
reach their fullest development and 
devote their talents to social better- 
ment. 

So much public money is spent 
on police forces, courts, jails, peni- 
tentiaries, asylums, reform schools, 
and other institutions for the low- 
est types of the population, that one 
wishes an equal sum could be spent 
on the better types who can con- 
tribute so much to the development 
of Canada in the postwar world, to 
successful competition with other 


New Political 
Puzzle In Low 


Appointment 


Hint New S.C. Leader 
Too Close to Eastern 
Financial Interests 


From Our Own Correspondent 


EDMONTON, — Election of Hon, 
Solon E. Low to head the National 
Social Credit Party, although fore- 
cast by political observers here, has 
its puzzling aspects, 


Few can understand why a man 
with Mr. Low’s responsibilities in 
provincial government affairs—he’s 
both provincial treasurer and min- 
ister of education — should be 
named leader of the National Social 
Credit Party, when there are others 
without equal party responsibilities 
who could just as well have assumed 
the post. 


Political Manoeuvre? 


It is held almost certain Mr, Low 
will resign both his cabinet port- 
folios and devote all his time to his 
new job. The move is seen by some 
as a political manoeuvre by those 
that allege the Alberta treasurer is 
“too close to eastern financiers.” 


As provincial treasurer Mr. Low 
has been the spearhead of the 
movement to refund Alberta's debt. 
Refunding hasn't been popular in 
Alberta, but recently, with huge 
surpluses piling up in the treasury, 
some of the less radical elements in 
the Social Credit party have been 
out to pay off Alberta’s debt. Mr. 
Low has been carrying on the ne- 
gotiations, trying to get the bond- 
holders to come to terms—and try- 
ing to convince the Government to 
get together with the bondholders, 


Dominion Not His Field 


Another reason Mr. Low's elec- 
tion is hard to understand is that 
he has paid little attention to fed- 
eral affairs, while there are several 
Social Crediters at Ottawa who are 
conversant with the Dominion field. 


J. H. Blackmore, Lethbridge M.P., 
and Ottawa House leader, would 
have been the natural choice for na- 
tional leadership, but it is said he 
wishes to withdraw from public 
life because of ill health. But then 
the call should have gone to Rev. 
E. G. Hansell, Mr. Blackmore's 
right-hand man at Ottawa. 


Exotic Drinkers 
In For Jolt 


New Ontario Liquor Control 
Act amendment aims at protect- 
ing the “rubbydubs” from their 
somewhat dangerous and undis- 
criminating thirst. It would make 
it compulsory to add enough 
medication, in others words a bad 
taste, to such fluids as perfumes, 
lotions, toilet Waters and other 
similar preparations, that even 
the hardiest stomach would re- 
ject them, The amendment would 
ban from public sale all such hair 
and face preparations not thus 
“medicated,” 


nations, to the_progress of sciences 
and arts as a contribution to world 
welfare. 

> + 


. 
W. H. MacKenzie 

Of Bathurst, New Brunswick. 

I consider it essential to the wel- 
fare of the nation that every boy and 
girl should be educated to the point 
of maximum return to the commun- 
ity and himself. University educa- 
tion for the most promising gradu- 
ates desirous of such education 
should be provided free from pro- 
vincial funds supplemented by fed- 
eral aid distributed on the basis of 
need. 

* . . 


Dr. F. W. Patterson 


President, Acadia University, Wolf- 

ville, N.S. 

I question the wisdom of such a 
proposal on two grounds. Entirely 
free education is not desirable, It 
contributes to the student's self- 
respect and efficiency to have to 
assume some responsibility for his 
own education—nor should 
given wholly without consideration 
of the financial need of the student. 
I believe substantial scholarships 
provided from public funds and 
placed at the disposal of universi- 
ties to be awarded by them on the 


basis of capacity and need are more | 


satisfactory. Universities are. in 


close touch with constituencies and | 


know most intimately the capacities 
and needs of top ranking students. 


2 + s 


Dr. F. M. Quance 


Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon. 

The proposition of making avail- 
able free public funds to provide 
university education for our most 
brilliant young men and women 
must be decided on the basis of the 
investment theory of education. It 
is a question of whether Canada 
can afford to continue to squander 
the potential gifts to civilization of 
these young men and women, 
which is inevitable if for financial 
reasons they are cut off from attend- 
ance at the university. It is they 
more than any one else who should 
give leadership in the advancement 
of knowledge and its applications 
to the needs of society. 


Dr. Sidney Smith 
President, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg. 

There can be only one response 
to the enquiry about state scholar- 


-_ = 


r BILLION Un ae 


@ Like a pent-up flood, urgently needed Canadian construction projects 
awdit the release of Victory Day. Houses and other buildings, highways, 
bridges, sewerage and waterworks, conservation projects and railways are 
all necessary. Careful surveys have estimated the total value of these 
essential post-war projects at THREE BILLION DOLLARS, to be spread over, 


it be| 


ships. This is a country of rich 
natural resources, It is trite to re- 
mark that the richest natural re- 
source is our youth. Canada’s to- 
morrow is to be found in today’s 
youth. Canadian universities are 
poorer in scholarships than institu- 
tions of higher learning in Great 
Britain, United States or Russia. 

All the brains, personality and 
character are not to be found in 
children whose parents can finance 
their university courses. Canada 
needs the best calibre of youth to be 
best trained without regard to the 
economic circumstances of their 
homes. Our democratic professions 
with respect to equality of, oppor- 
tunity for able and deserving youth 
should be fulfilled. Incidence of 
taxation is drying up private gifts. 
The state must assume a larger 
measure of the responsibility. 

os * * 


Victor Soucisse 

Well-known spokesman for im- 

proved relations between French- 

and English-speaking Canadians. 

Montreal. 

If there is to be true equality for 
all in matters of education in this 
country this proposal should be 
adopted. It would prove a strong 
| incentive for the able student, who, 
though less favored financially, is 
fully deserving of a_ university 
training. 

The plan, however, would defeat 
itself, as has many another in Can- 
ada, if the awards were manipulated 
through political or any other kind 
of “pull.” 





Fred H. Stephen 


Principal, Commercial High 

School, Montreal. 

I am heartily in favor of public 
scholarship funds for high school 
graduates. Too many intelligent 
young people have been compelled 
to forego a college education and 
thus have been lost to the nation, 
The following are suggested condi- 
tions of award: 

(a) Applicants should be named 
by school principals. 

(b) All recommended 
should be eligible. 

(c) Award should be based’on re- 
Sults of provincial schools leaving 
examinations. 

(d) Need of applicants should de- 
termine the value of award. 

(e) Awards might be without 
monetary value; others graded ac- 
cording to pecuniary needs. 

(f) The quotas for each province 

| should be determined by the num- 


students 


Ye of needy students and the num- 


ber of scholarships now available. 


perhaps, a ten-year period. 


When this tremendous RECONSTRUCTION task is tackled, it will call for a 
huge array of construction equipment. Get ready NOW ... check up on 
your needs! Don't delay or you may find yourself bidding for jobs on 


the basis of worn-out, high-cost machinery. 


You'll find Fairbanks-Morse ready to outfit you with Railway and Con- 

tractors’ Equipment and supplies... featuring the most modern labor and 

time-saving improvements. What you need, we can supply. And with 14 

branches in key cities across Canada, we can give you exceptional service. 
| 


0 1773 


CANADIAN 


Fairbanks - Morse 


HALIFAX SAINT JOHN QUEBEC 
CALGARY 


MONTREAL 
EDMONTON 


OTTAWA 
VANCOUVER 


TORONTO 
VICTORIA 
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Investment Counsel 


The making of sound investments is not a simple matter 
and investments once made do not just take care of 
themselves. 


For many years we have been assisting clients to make 
sound investments, to revise theit holdings and we have 
provided a service covering safe custody and management 
of their securities. Our experienced services have proved 
very helpful. 


These services are available to corporations, associations, 
church and educational committees, estates and individuals. 


We Invite Enquiries From 
Anyone Interested 


Crown Trust 
Company 


Executors 3: : Trustees :: 


MONTREAL 


Financial Agents 
TORONTO 


O DoNNELL-MACKIE LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


PRECISION AIRCRAFT PARTS 
INDUSTRIAL VALVES & FITTINGS 


STUDEBAKER DISTRIBUTORS 


CARS —- TRUCKS — PARTS — REPAIRS 
1221 BAY ST Mi. 3571 


. Mviling Re Service 


1817-1943 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES -- 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
General Manogers SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.8.2. 


Assets of £164 millions. London Offices at 
Branches throughout Australia, | 29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands, | and 47 Berkeley Square, W.2. 


Agency arrangements with Banks throughout the World. 
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Ry Nh New and improved models in 

F the Tools of Production will be 

available as soon as war, 
restrictions are lifted. Inquiries invited: 


MACHINE TOOLS 
TOOLS—PNEUMATIC & ELECTRIC 
SHOP SUPPLIES ’ - 
RAKWAY & CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT ae 
SCALES ; 
ENGINES—DIESEL & GASOLINE 
PUMPS 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
COAL STOKERS 
TRUCKS—HAND & POWER, 
REFRACTORIES 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
BELTING 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
ABRASIVES 
VALVES AND STEAM GOODS 
CHAIN BLOCKS 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


ag MOTORS AND GENERATORS 


COMPANY 
Limited 
FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG 

co) me MHERBROOKE QuUt 


WINDSOR 
AC 


REGINA 
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Wartime Trends Reviewed 


y The course of Canadian security;is the news that that company’s 
is . price movements since the start of | directors have decided to pay to the 

wa ithe war is interestingly reviewed| trustee for the bondholders of the 

OE 1A | by the. Prices Branch of the Domin-| company’s 6% cumulative income 
eZ = b¢ ion Bureau of Statistics. | bonds the amount necessary to re- 

In August, 1030, the industrial and | tire bonds for sinking fund purposes 

Erad utility aie in the DBS Investors'| up to June 30, 1944. It is believed 


Ss 


Index of 94 stocks were weak in the| that all sinking fund requirements 
dewnward swing .of the business; will be met by Aug. 1, 

cycle from the 1937 high points, but} In the trust deed covering the 
mining stocks, golds in particular,| bonds there is a stipulation that 
were strong. no dividends may be paid on the 

Effect of the outbreak of war was/common stock until the sinking 
to make the industrials strong by|fund is set up, and the directors’ 
creating prospects of greatly ‘in-| action will, of ccurse, make it pos- 
creased business, and weaken the! sible for the company to declare 
golds, dividends if it is so desired. 

The DBS Mining Index declined| pa rnings have improved since 1939 
112 points to 84.6 in September,| when g loss was shown. The 
and the Investors’ Index rose sharp- | company made Tic per share in 1940, 
ly from 85.5 in August to 96.6 in | $5.90 in 1941, $1.67 in 1942, and $1.08 
October. last year. In its report for 1943 

There was severe general decling it reported that capacity operations 
in the first half of 1940. By the time | were assured until early 1945, and 
France had fallen—in June—the In- | tated that there were prospects of 


RINE SS 
raver EVES 
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| sire nega 


'|Eeo. Inv. Trust 
Plans Change’ 


Would Clear Way for 
Issue of Preferred Stock 
_ on New Basis 


| 


‘Possibility of ‘making an issue of | 


preferred ‘shares on terms advah- 
tageous to the company: and its 
shareholders has: led the directors 
of: Economig Investment Trust to 
seek greater mobility. of action. for 


we 


We fake pleasure 
in announcing that 


MR. D, S. BEATTY 


(on Active Service) 


and MR. L. S. MITCHELL 


' heave been elected Directors 


the company, in altering the. terms | 
of letters patent relating to, prefer- | 


; red shares. 


For this reason they 


holders, called for May 18, to ap- | 


prove an amendment to one of the 


by-laws of the company. The by- | 


law in question provides for 35 days’ 
notice of special general meetings. 


The change would reduce the re- 
quired notice to 10 days in the case 
of meetings: called to. discuss pre- 
ferred shares. . 

None of the $1,500,000 5% cumu- 
lative preferred shares , authorized 
17 years ago has-been, issued. The 


| 


| 


} 


will ask a special meeting of share- '- 


« OF this Company. 


LIMITED 


Government, Municipal and Corporatian Bonds 
244 BAY STREET, TORONTO — AD, 9374 


|. 


DIRECTORS: 


Index 40% below it. | 
Throughout 1941, while the In- 


A.E.LePace 


ES oe 


NTIS . FARMS 
ESTALES 


SUMMER PROPERTIES ~ [A 

EL In 1464 © sav st. 
————EEEE——EEEEE EEE 
Clothes by 


range, the Mining Stock Index de- 

| clined almost steadily, being drawn 
downward by “low 
priority rating, labor losses, and 
higher materials cost, though these 
depressing factors were to some de- 

-] gree offset by the 10% premium on 
U. S. funds which raised the price 
of gold in Canada from $35.00 to 
$38.50 per ounce. 

In 1942, the DBS indices reached 
wartime lows, the Investors’ Index 
being 61.1 in April, and the mining 
stock index being 46.2 in October. 
As the outcome of the African cam- 


Are a Sound Investment | paign became increasingly clear to- 
ward the end of the year, however, 


At a time when economy all stocks gained strength. 

counts, it pays to order clothes} The Investors’ Index a 
that, because theiz upward to a peak of 91.04n July, 
; * ane 8 1943, and the Mining Stock Index 
rics and workmanship, reached 79.2 in September, Prema- 
continue to look well and feel! ture p2ace rumors are blamed by 


well long after other clothes are| the DBS for erratic stock move- 
discarded. ments in last year’s final quarter. 
The Investors’ Index at 80.5 in De- 


Choose now trom our collection| cember was 62% lower than in 
of distinctive British materials, | Avsust. 1938, and the Mining Index 


20.1% iower at 148. 
LEVY BROS. 


63 WEST KING STREET. TORONTO 


POE. 


a 


o 


Canadian Locomotive 
Of some significance to share- 
holders of Canadien Locomotive Co. 


eon ape cate sles tla 


To Construct 
i enhen’ tenes yea Power Lines 


due December |, 1954, af Cangas) “The Manitoba Power Commis. 

; : ; sion is planning to extend electric 
dion Pacific Railway Company) ooo facilities to 200 additional 
towns and villages as soon as the 
war is over, Herbert Cottingham, 
chairman, states in the annual f{i- 
nancial report.” 


“The network of transmission 


Cenadion Pacific Railway Company in-| the proposed extension of this net- 
tends te redeem on June |, 1944, all of! work to additional towns and vil- 
the eutstending Bonds of the issue of} iivey in the province, will form a 


Twenty-Five Year &°/, Collateral Trust j 
Gold Bonds issued under and secured 0 an ies 2 


by @ Trust Agreement dated as of De. large scale may be made. The 
combos |, 1929, between the Company | Manitoba Blectritieation Enquiry 
end The Royal, Trust Company 44! Commission hes reported to the 
Trustee, and metufing December |, 1984, 
Government on the feasibility of 
at the redemption price of one hundred | electri lee being extended to 
ond four Per Cont, (104%) of the prine | fiers we a postwar opr 
ipel at theree! ® farms as a postwar project. The 
iat ttte ' Manitoba Power Commission is 
Molders of the Bonds are required te | Conducting preliminary surveys of 
surrender them for redemption et the| the farming areas in the province 
redemption price above mentioned on|@nd plans are being prepared. 
June |, 1944, either at any branch of | The Commission repurts for the 
the Benk of Montreal in Canada (Yukon | fiseal year ended Nov. 30, 1943, 
Territe cnopel. or et the Agene profits, after operating expenses 
of the Benk of Montreal, in the Borough | end fixed charges, at $855,504 com- 
of Manhatten, The City of New York,| pared with $323,251 in 1942 year and 
United States ef Americe, et the held+ | $224,086 in 1941. From this profit 
er's option. figure the Commission set aside 
$276,000 fof reserve for stabilization 
Interest on the said Bonds shall cease | of rates, $59,463 for reserve for ex- 
on the specified redemption dete, viz: | traordinary contingencies, $6,973 for 
June |, 1944, bad debts, leaving $13,068 to be 
‘ Coupon bonds eunreade re tr a transferred to surplus account. 
emption must have attached therete dihedn tiattd 
ali interest coupons maturing subse.|, Second Inter-State pomene seeh 
quently te June |, 1944. Fully registered has advised the Montreal Curb Mar- 
registered as te principal must be ee.| 58d book value of $302,789 as at 
companied by duly executed assignments March 31, 1944. Gross revenue from 
or transfer powers. Coupons due dune |Sovalty income since acquisition 
1, 1944, should be presented for collec: eee ‘ar deghetion Thanee 
Se Ee Se Se $22,163. During February the cor- 
DATED at Montreal, this 30th day of | poration had gross royalty income 
March, 1944, of $640, while accumulated royalty 


ineome for 1944 amounted to $1,658. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY, Ottawa Car & Aiferaft Lid. an- 
nounces the election of Senator 
By: F. BRAMLEY, Norinan M. Paterson, Fort William, 
Secretary. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
REDEEM 


gS 


to the board of difectors. 


Notice of Call and Redemption to Holders of 


CITY OF BRANDON 4; DEBENTURES 
Due January 1, 1966" 


TAKE NOTICE that the City of Brandon hereby calls for redemption 
and intends to redeem 


All 412° debentures issued by it dated the First day of January, 
1941, maturing the First day of si 1966, and numbered AX 
= to AX 1970, both inclusive, and BX 1001 to BX 1014, both 
inclusive. 


And such eall for redemptiori is in a¢éordahee’with the terms of the said 

debentures. 
The said debentures are rédeémable and will be redeemed at face value 

and accru@d interest on interest due date 

JUNE 30, 1944, 

at the following places: . ‘ 

IN THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA: At the main Office Imperial Bank 
of Canada in the Cities of Brandon and Winnipeg, 

IN THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA: At the main office of 
Imperial Bank of Canada in the City of Vancouver, 

IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO: At the main office of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada in the City of Toronto, 

IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC; At the main office of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada in the City of Montreal, ' 

as provided in the said debentures. 


AND FURTHER TAKE NOTICE that funds required for redemption 
a“ said debentures will be available at the time and places mentioned 
above. 

AND FURTHER TAKE NOTICE that all interest will cease to accrue 
on or in ct to the said debentures after the date set for tedemption, 
June 2 oP. 1944, and all said debentures shall become due and payable June 


DATED at the City of Brandon in the Province of Manitoba, this Fifth 
cay of April, 1944. ; 


SIGNED ON BEHALF OF THE CITY OF BRANDON: é 
L. H. McDORMAN. Mayor. F, FOSTER, Acting Treasurer. 
G. A. HALL, City Clerk. O. L. HARWOOD, Supervisor. 


Ne EE 
ee 
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vestors’ Index was 36% below its) maximum production for several 
pre-war level and the Mining Stock years. . 


The common stock which sold at 
a low of $4 a share in 1239, made a 


vestors’ Index hovered within a 10% | high of $47% this month. 


° . 


manpower | New Highs and Lows 


During the week ended April 11, 
1944, industrial stocks listed on 
Canadian stock exchanges made 22 
new highs and 15 new lows. There 
were 13 new highs among mining 
issues and two new lows, while’ one 
issue among the oils made a new 


|high and three made new lows. 


GENERAL 

New Highs—1044 
Beath & Sons Lindsay, C. W., ¢. 
Beatty Bros. (A) Loblaw Groc, (B) 
Can. Food Prod. Muirheads, pf. 
Can. Forgings ‘B) Ottawa Elec. Rly. 
Can. Locomotive Ottawa L. H. & P. p 
Candn Oils pf. uebec Tele. 
Dom. Woollens, pf. Sherwin-Wms., pf. 
Gt. West, Sadd, c. Stand, Radio (A) 
Ham. Un. Theat., p. 
Hunts ‘(B) 
Legare, pf. 


Thrift Stores, pf. 
United Steel, c. 
Viau, c. 


New Lows—1044 


Bank of N, Scotia Shaw. W. & Pr. 
Can. Indust. (B) Sherwin Wms,, c. 
Cosmos Imperial South, Can. Pwr.., c. 
Dom. Foundries St. Law Corp. (A) 
Federal Grain, c. St. Law. Paper pf. 
Intern. Utilities (B) Stop & Shop 
McColl Front., pf. Traders Fin. (A) 
Penmans, com. 


MINING 

Highs—1944 
Lake Dufault 
McMarmac 
Noranda 
Pato Cons. Gold 


Upper Canada 
Ventures 


Aldermac 
Aquarius 
Base Metals 
Bulolo Gold 
Giant Yellowknife 
Hedley Mascot 
Jack Waite 

New Lows—1944 


Falconbridge, N. Reno Gold 
God's Lake 


OILS 
New Highs—1944 
British Dominion 
New Lows—1044 
Calmont Model 
Homestead 


TOWNSHIP OF SCARBOROUGH 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO RE- 
DEEM CERTAIN DEBENTURES 


To the Holders of Debentures of 
the Township of Scarborough, dated 
the Ist day of January, 1940, and 
maturing in the years 1973 and 1974. 


THE CORPORATION OF THE 
TOWNSHIP OF SCARBOROUGH 


To the Holders of Debentures num- 
bered: 
1049-30A 1225-28 
1225-28A 
1225-288 
1235 26C 
1225-28D 
1225-208 
1225-26F 
1225-20 


1538-325 
1628-326 


1654-168 


1122-204 
1122-208 
1122-30 
1122-30A 
1122-20B 
1124-28G 
1124-28H 
1124-281 
1124-283 
1124-29 
1124-29A 
1124-29B 


1225-27E 1538-324 1654-167 = 1774-20 


Issued under Plan for the readjust- 
ment and reorganization of certain 
debenture indebtedness of the Cor- 

oration of the Township of Scar- 

orough. 

AKE NOTICE that by-law No. 
$213, passed on the 31st day of March, 
1944, pursuant to said Plan, the Coun- 
cil of the said Corporation has auth- 
orized and directed the redemption 
of the above numbered debentures 


| on the 15th day of June, 1944. Upon 


| 


presentation and surrender of each 
such debenture at the principal office 


| of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 


in the City of Toronto, on the 15th 
day of June, 1944, the person entitled 
thereto will receive payment of the 
principal amount thereof, together 
with accrued interest to that day. 

From and after the 15th day of 
June, 1944, interest on the principal 
of the debentures so to be redeemed 
shall cease to accrue. 

Any of the aforémentioned Deben- 
‘ure holders wishing to obtain pay- 
ment of their Bonds prior to June 
15th, 1944, may do so upon presenting 
their Bonds to the Main Office of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, where 
payment will be made for the Bond 
plus accrued Interest thereon. 

Dated at the Township of Scar- 
borough, this Ist day of April, 1944. 


JAMES O. KESSACK, 
Treasurer of the Corporation of the 
Township of Scarborough, 


Investment Notes 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co, an- 2 
nounces the appointment of Lyle | Of £1 par value. 
McCoy as vice-president and as- . 
sistant general manager, succeeding 
the late W. S. Atwood. Mr. McCoy 
has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1916 and for the past 
2% years has managed the Cana- | 
dian Car Munitions plant at Cher- 


Jamaica Public Service sharehold- 
ers have approved a resolution for 
increasing the capital of the com- 


| 
| 
| 


Ou v 


while eccumulated 


A Progress Report from — 


| | : 7 

(Phe directors point out that “if it were | 
| 

| 


pany from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. | shares becguse underwriters would 
The increase will consist of 205,479 
5% cumulative preference shares D | mitment so far in advance of the 


determined. -to make .an- issue of | 
preferred shares it, would be desir- | 
jable to make the necessary changes | 
in provisions relating to them, hav- | 
ing regard to market cenditions and 
reasonable requirements of under-. 
writers at the date of issue, and 
therefore it is not advisable to make 
any such necessary changes until 
it is determined to issue the shares. 
In these circumstances it would be 
difficult and probably imprac- 
ticable to obtain a satisfactory un- 
derwriting of an issue of preferred 


be unwilling to make a firm com- 


| date when the issue could be made 
|after holding the necessary special 


Inter-State Royalty Corp. has ad- | general meeting of shareholders on 
vised the Montreal Curb Market! 35 days’ notice.” 
that as at Feb. 29, 1944, company’s | 
investments in oil royalties had | has yet been taken and no arrange- 
book value of $1,254,824. Gross rev- | ment made for issuing preferred 
enue from royalty income to Jan. 31, | shares, the angouncement indicates 
1944, amounted to $579,616 and re- | that the changes referred to would 
serve for depletion totalled $159,314. | probably be downward revision of 
In January a gross income from roy- | preferred dividend rates, which are 
alty and rentals amounted to $2,186, 


While stressing that no decision 


| at present fixed at 54%%. Present 


100 Adelaide Street W. TORONTO | 


visable, the directors state. 

The amendment to the notice 
income from ,cheap money markets render such ' provision would affect only meet- 
the same sources for 1944 was $2,186.’ a high rate unnecessary and inad- ings called to alter the position of 


Charles F. W. Burns W.H. Denton Walter Bolton 


P. C, Mulholland 
D. S, Beatty 


W. Allan Dyment 
L. S. Mitchell 


Diamond drilling has been started on this well located 
Larder Lake property and results are being watched with 
particular interest because of strong electronic survey 
indications reported. 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Established 1908 | 
Phone ADel. 9205 


to require 35 days’ notice, 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


an! NAN INDUG Tan 


Cel) 


OBJECTIVES IN WARTIME—"The first duty of 


management in wartime is to secure from 'the 
resources under its control the largest possible | 
production of those materials necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war, and to cow 
ordinate policies, practices and operations with 


the aims of government.” 


Operating Trends — Substantial increases 


in output were achieved during the early 
war years when additional manpower and 
raw materials were still available. Since 
then the problem has been one of adjust- 
ing production to meet variations in 
demand. 


Decline In Profits — The contradictory 
pattern of wartime financial results—in- 
creasing investment and production ac- 
companied by declining profits — has 
developed in each succeeding war year. 
Net profits of the Company have declined 


. each year with the result that earnings for 


1943 were 31% lower than in 1939. A 
greater drop in profits has been prevented 
only by the maintenance of a high level of 
sales and rigid control over expenditures 
that remain variable. 


EE 


Technical Collaboration — The full ex- 
change of technical information and free 
licensing of processes under agreements 
of long standing with Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, England, and E. |. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, U.S.A., 
have contributed substantially to the ad- 
vance of the chemical industry in Canada. 
This is a matter of great importance at 
any time but one of inestimable value 
during the present war. 


Research in Canada — A number of the 
processes available to the Company were 
originally developed for large scale man- 
ufacture involving investment and output 


in excess of Canadian requirements. The 
modification of such processes and the 
design of units of economical size have 
been undertaken by the Company's re- 
search chemists and specialized engineers. 
In the field of fundamental and applied 
research on problems of particular im- 
portance to Canadian requirements, valu- 
able work has been done having regard 
to the utilization of domestic materials or 
the fulfilment of specific needs. 5 


Defence Industries Limited—This wartime 
subsidiary of Canadian Industries Limited 
manages for the government publicly- 
owned plants for the production of military 
explosives, chemicals and small arms am- 
munition and for shell-filling and fuse 
assembly. 


In the space of three and a half years 
Defence Industries Limited has erected as 
agent for the government ten large-scale 
works and six smaller units, 


\ 


' Total costs incurred on construction end 
manufacturing operations for the account 
of the British and Canadian Governments 
have so far exceeded $600,000,000; 


As compensation for its services in oper. 
ating these government plants, Defence 
‘Industries Limited receives management 
fees. Total net income (after taxes) from 
this source including 1943 represented less 
than one-fifth of one percent of all the 

_ costs incurred by the company on behalf 
of the government. 


) 


+ 


Progress — A review of the growth of 
Canadian Industries Limited between 1929 | 
and 1939 may serve as a guide to future 
progress. 


As a result of the introduction of new 
produéts, the development of new uses for 
industrial chemicals, and the stimulus of an 
average reduction of 17% in selling 
prices, sales increased by 80% during 
those years. . 


The number of employees was 77% 
greater at the end than at the beginning 
of the period. Wage rates were at a much 
higher level. Industrial relations plans con- 
taining social security features for em-— 


_ ployees were extended. 


Manufacturing facilities were increased 
substantially. More than 90% of the ex- 
pansion resulted from expenditures by the ~ 
Company for the enlargement of existing 
plants or the construction of new productive 
capacity, and less than 10% from the ac- 
quisition of established enterprises. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE =" Just as 


the industry has 


grown 


by concentration 


on research and the practical application of 
scientific findings — so-will future progress be 
dependent upon ,.. the wealth of new knowledge 
coming from the chemical laboratory... to meet 


consumer needs,” 


A copy of the 1943 Shareholders’ Report, from which these excerpts ore taken, will be mailed on request to: 


The Secretary, Canadian Industries Limited, Box 10, Montreal. 





preferred shares, as the amendment 
stands. Special general meetings 
for other purposes would continue 


High Cost Is 
Real Problem 
Ship Policy 


jy ‘ 8 
(Continued from page 1) 4 . During 1943 
show that he could raise, only 10% BS 

ef his needed outlay, and the gov- 

ernment underwrote him for the 


Sagal ] ~ Here is what happened to 


services are higher than any of these 
three countries; the United States 


sc. .| |! each DOLLAR spent at 


agreed on postwar policy; some call 
for an aggressive worldwide merch- 
ant marine policy; others call for a 
modified policy of carrying 50% of 
United States’ trade needs; while 
@m the other hand some call for 
the United States to back out of the 


business altogether, save for hem- y 
Wepheric operations. j i 
These last, using arguments also j 
influential in Canada, argue that in . a ee 
this way Britain, Holland and ' ee 
Worway can preserve one of their 
major means of paying for imports. “ 
Deprived of that means, they must . 


pay for them in gold, which they 
have not got; in other services, 
which are not wanted; or in goods, 
which will compete with Canadian 


eee eee Sales for 1943. were $27,655,078.00 “The aim of Dominion Stores Limited is to fulfil with ever-increas- 


Said aaah an en een aalinae elas compared with $26,268,905.00 for 


Gian before, ‘The final aiternative| . 1942, an increase of $1,386,173.00 or - ing efficiency its responsibility as a distributor of food, thereby 


would be the drying up of trade. 5.27%. This is a new high in sales 


The Alternatives | volume for the Company. performing a satisfactory service to the consumer, producer, 


The future of shipbuilding in 


Canada after the war has brought manufacturer and processor; to discharge its responsibility to 


God the Unies Ratons i va | shareholders whose investment makes the Company possible; 
Seabees aiding yerus 


ee eee 8 and to provide its employees with a satisfactory living under 


built be tied up or scuttled; or a 


mae | the best possible conditions.“ 


If the 20-year estimate of a ship's 
fife were maintained, only a small 
fraction of wartime yards could be 
kept operating. If this were cut to 
33 years, the United Nations could 
keep 50% of their yards busy sup- 
plying replacements, at the total 
rate of 7.5 million tons yearly. 


Canadian Fleet Small 


Before the war Canada had a total 
of 275,000 tons of ocean-going ships, 
including the Canadian Pacific, 
Canadian National and Imperial Oil 
fleets. She had 37 ocean-going ships 
in all. This compared with the total 
pre-war shipping of the United 
Wations of 52.7 million tons, and 
with the Axis nations’ 14.5 million 
tons. Norway's pre-war fleet of 
68 million tons earned 18% of her 
mational income and provided 40% 
of her balance of payments for 
imports. 

Britain’s pre-war fleet was 20 mil- 
fion tons, United States’ was 11 
million tons, of which only 26 
million was engaged in foreign 
trade. United States in wartime has 
700,000 workers employed directly 
fm shipbuilding, another 700,000 in- 
directly employed; and she pro- é ME oe ee 
Sonus mean he Gaomeansa DURING 1943 $23,216,435 DOLLARS or 83.95 cents in. every dollar received from sales by Dominion 
wiew is that Canada is in the nut- Stores Limited went to purchase merchandise and supplies from farmers and manufacturers. 
eracker. If she operates, she can do 
go only under subsidy; if she sells 
her fleet, she does so in competition 
with an oversold market. If she 
gives them away, she at least pro- 
wides some other nations with one 
geans to pay for imports from this 
gountry. 


SARA 
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Market Comment 


Mixed Trend 


For Averages 


As measured by the averages, 
Canadian stock markets during the 
week ended April 10, were virtually 
motionless so far as industrials were 
eoncerned. Golds and oils, however, 
gained slightly, base metals rose 
145 points, while the papers, con- 
tinuing their decline, lost 2.23 points 
to elose at 128.87, off 13.82 points if Bere 
from their March high of 142.29. : 

Though certain ane have for _ $2,203,333 OR 7.97 CENTS in every dollar OCCUPATIONAL COSTS (including Rents, 
some time believed that the bearish you spent at Dominion Stores during 1943, Insurance, Taxes, Licenses, Light, Heat, De- 
action of the papers might lead the went to pay the wages of your friendly Domin- preciation, etc.) amounted to 3.49 cents in 
entire market downward, they now ion Store employees. every dollar, or $964,163. 
note that during several weeks such 
general action has not resulted. 


Soret one hu bc cer ee, PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE’ 


Barron’ ee “We look forward to extending our activities in the post- 
—In ange every, soiie Samanes —— war period and are extremely desirous of having employees 
the motivating factor behind the ; , * | . of all classifications express their, ideas on planning for the $2,203,333 
conservative market attitude is ap- a ae Z FF 4 future. To this end, post-war planning committees have : 

a oricemcneds tne the arene - as ie been established in each district office and a general com- 
is sinenl teat eta ng ae : . mittee in the head office. These committees meet regularly 
disappointment over the Anzio ¢ for the purpose of developing and discussing plans, and re- 
beachhead stalemate, plus the pos- sults are passed on to the general committee for further 


sible heavy casualty lists, would discussion and refinement. There are three main aspects 
rock the American public. And the 1.99 CENTS in every 0.40 CENTS in every r 


; ; a ions 
emotional outlet, Ay heid ee ; dollar “ $550,000 , dela yas a i out te of the subject to which we are giving careful attenti 
iquidation of stocks. No real ° re~ ’ areholders. They * . i 

ase eattete des Gee Suatiien: fundable portion) went ale geese te er physical — (stores, ware 

tion of such apprehension. Since aa vee ee. cage herve en. sanctiegnrtige INCOME AND EXCESS PROFIT TAXES . . 
a. moma —_ oe 2—The development of personnel through Less $90,000 Refundable 1.99 cents $ 550,000 

one ‘wer Giengpcintment Pos specific training; * PT a |S 
efter another. 
a o * 

Barron’s (New York) The Dow % ° ° 
Theorist—Under the Dow Theory Ae ker tice : "Modern stores, properly located, are most important in the 
aussie a eae ao 2 development of our business, but post-war requirements will 
muaies the dene nm hreapneer - rs ai, f also demand better trained people. Realizing these facts, $ 320,803 
remain in question unless and until £ Ee | | our plans for training personnel are being developed in the WET PROFIT . . . « » « » « « 


the Dow-Jones industrial average ” wall Re same thorough manner as plans for physical expansion. acca ARR | AAU ECE 
passes its 1943 high of 145.82. Ce gee eer OF The company will have the common responsibility in the Peidte 
——--———— z ; gg. post-war period of providing employment for those who Shareholders....0.40 conte - telt. a Business.0.75 conte 
Electrolux Corp. earned the he A ol return after victory. The fulfilment of this responsibility 
equivalent of 37 cents a share in cannot be considered apart from the completion of our plans TOTAL SALES $27,655,078 


1943 compared with 23 cents in 1942 dollar went defra r iness.” 
eerie ee fo development of the business. 


A peacetime manufacturer of vac- J. WILLIAM HORSEY, President. 
uum cleaners, the company is now 


engaged in the production of such 
war items as precision electric  DOMIMION STORES LIMITED 
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3—The development and protection of con- 
sumer goodvill. 
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The Editorial Page . . 


Please Examine the Facts 


The Canadian people may well be alarmed at 
the series of “incidents” in the United States which 
place the Canadian newsprint industry in an un- 
favorable light. 

Last week The Financial Post reported the 
astonishing story of the Latin-American publishers, 
Washington had given them the impression Canada 
would not meet their modest newsprint demands, 
when the fact was apparently that the political 
views of the publishers in. question were not re- 
garded favorably by certain U. S. officials. 

Very recently the U. S. Office of War Informa- 
tion declared in a widely circulated statement that 
“The war has reduced our supply of pulpwood, 
wood pulp and newsprint from Canada.” 

The facts are: OWI was thinking in terms of 
1944 production estimates as compared with 1943 
output. Actually, the war years (1940-44 average) 
show increases of 14% in newsprint, 88% in wood 
pulp, 25% in pulpwood and 33¢0 in the combined 


| total when compared with the last years of peace 












































































(1935-39 average). 

Another example was the statement of Editor 
& Publisher which said that the experience of 1943 
showed that Canada could not be relied on to main- 
tain a “normal flow of newsprint.” The facts— 
Canada’s estimated 1944 production of newsprint 
—2.4 million tons—compares with a 1935-39 aver- 
age of 2,285,000 tons. The average for the war years 
amounts fo 2.6 million tons. 


What Editor & Publisher could more justly 


have stated is that Canada cannot be relied on to 
maintain an abnormal flow of newsprint while 
simultaneously producing nearly twice as much 
wood pulp and 25% more pulpwood than before 
the war, in addition to making its full contribution 
to the armed forces and arsenals of the United 
Nations. 

Then there is the 30-pound newsprint embroglio 
which is still in the lap of Newsprint Administrator 
Guy Hoult and is scheduled to remain there until 
the end of April. The Canadian industry is under 
fire for not producing the 30-pound newsprint in- 
Stead of the present 32-pound material, and al- 
though the industry has demonstrated pretty 
clearly that the switch would mean a cut in news- 
print yardage produced, there is some feeling that 
it might have been better to have given the warn- 
ing and then gone ahead and given the customers 


what they wanted, letting them find out through 


experience whether or not it paid. 7 

This current pre-occupation of certain U. §, 
groups with whipping the overladen horse going 
up hill is not pleasant. The clear, unequivocal facts 
of Canada’s record in this field have been stated 
many many times. « 

We suggest that our U. S. critics go over those 
facts again—carefully. 


, Tella Really Big Lie 

“Your money is not safe in a chartered bank 
during a depression. During the next. capitalist 
depression you had better hide your money in an 
old sock. It’s safer.” 

That is one of the remarkable declarations of 
a CCF pamphlet recently circulated in Calgary 
and reported by Columnist Needham in the Cal- 
gary Herald. 

Here is another: “The sole cause of unemploy- 
ment lies in the private ownership of banks and 
industrial monopolies.” 

The rest of the pamphlet, Needham says, is 
loaded with-stock words and phrases like: depres- 
sion capitalism, capitalist depression, economic 
dictator, withered Tories, reactionary Liberals, 
ripe monopolies, watered stock, labor-sweating, 
heartless old-line parties and so on. 

We look with admiration on the high skill 
which CCF propagandists haye acquired. At 
propaganda, they are magnificent. They would 
bring credit to Dr. Goebbels whose” propaganda 
techrique is, according to Nazi avowal: Tell a 
really big lie often enough and loud enough and 
you will eventually be believed. 





Helping Sell Victory Bonds 
Scores of thousands of Canadians will—and we 
wish all Canadians could—see the special Holly- 
wood film, “The Shining Future,” which is being 
released to theatres throughout the country this 
week as part of the Sixth Victory Loan campaign. 
The 20-minute film was produced at Warner 


Bros. studios under the auspices of the Canadian 
Motion Picture War Services Committee, in co- 
operation with the War Activities Committee and 
the Screen Actors’ Guild (U.S.). The film js first- 
rate entertainment. Only later does one realize 
the impact of its message. 

The story of the film, is an imaginative 
glimpse into the life of an average Canadian 
family in the year 1960 when all the inventions 
and gadgets predicted in 1944 have become com- 
monplace. Buying and holding Victory Bonds 
today is the way to realize these pleasures. 

British and Canadian stars are prominent 
in the cast, all of whom gave their services free. 
It includes (alphabetically at the players’ 
request): Olive Blakeney, Jack Carson, Benny 
Goodman and his orchestra, Bing Crosby, Deanna 
Durbin, Cary Grant, Harry James, Jimmie Lydon, 
Irene Manning, Herbert Marshall, Dennis Morgan, 
Harold (The Great Gildersleeve) Peary, Charles 
Ruggles and Frank Sinatra, 

“The Shining Future” will be shown in 65% of 
Canadian movie houses, while an alternative film, 
“The Fifth Christmas,” will be shown in the 
remaining theatres. “The Fifth Christmas” also is 
an excellent film of a somewhat different type— 
the production of members of the Canadian armed 
forces serving overseas. 


An Important Post to Fill 


Appointment of Hartley D. McNairn as man- 
ager for Canada of the Prudential Assurance Co. 
of London, Eng., takes an excellent man out of 
the public service. 

In his nine years as Ontario Superintendent of 
Insurance, Mr. McNairn has established a fine 
reputation for himself as an administrator of 
energy, courage, vision and fairness. Prudential 
is one of the few companies in’ Canada handling 
both life and fire-auto-casualty. business. Mr. 


MeNairn’s experience as superintendent makes him , 


one of the few men in®Canada who knows both 
types of insurance business. 

The public can make high demands on the 
Ontario Administration when it selects a successor 


The Postwar World . 


in the insurance department. This is no post for 
a political hack nor for an ignoramus on insurance 
matters. 

The relationship of insurance companies and 
the various governments is perhaps just about 
the best example there is of a smoothly working, 
mutually satisfactory partnership between busi- 
ness and government. Through that excellent 
body with the awful name, The Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada, much useful work has been done with 
a minimum of law-making and a maximum of 
co-operation. In that body, Mr. McNairn’s help 
has been important in giving it drive, keeping it 
atune to current needs and conditions. 

Nothing less than an expert and outstanding 
man for the now vacant Ontario post will be good 
enough. 


ee) 


They Never Grow Up 

Several times, The Financial Post has ohserved 
the extraordinarily thin skin of the CCFers. They 
are constantly handing out the most extreme alle-_ 
gations they can think up; constantly pouring a 
stream of abuse, and invective on those who don’t 
agree with them; constantly imputing the vilest 
motives, morals and manners to their opponents. 
But they scream with outrage when anyone else 
so much as waggles an admonitory finger at them. 

Recently Mr. Coldwell has been shouting his 
protest against the comments of an American 
author who visited Canada and who said that the 
CCF is “potentially dangerous in its political doc- 
trines and evidences many of the incipient charac- 
teristics of the Nazi party in its early political 
existence.” 

Mr. Coldwell claims it is “presumptuous for a 
foreigner to come to this country and slander a 
political party.” 

But this is the same Mr. Coldwell who only a 
few months ago preached his revolutionary 
socialism in the United States. 

It is astonishing to see the confidence some 
people have in the ability of these men to manage 
our nation’s affairs. 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comme€nt, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won. 


Kirkconnell View of Basis for Immigration 


In a 40-minute address delivered before the 
Empire Club in Toronto recently, Watson Kirk- 
connell discussed three important aspects of 
Canada’s national life which have a bearing on 
future immigration policies: (1) our effective 
area, from the standpoint of immigration; (2) our 
resources, by which to provide for population 
growth; (3) the present character of our popula- 
tion, and the lessons to be learned from it. 

Excerpts from his remarks follow: 


The over-all area of Canada is estimated at 3,750,- 
000 square miles. But the Canada Year Book states 
that only 8.6% of Canada’s area is arable. This amounts 
to only 325,000 square miles, or the combined area of 
Texas and Oklahoma, and three quarters of this is 
already being used for field crops and pasture. Can- 
ada could give away over 90% of its territory and 
still retain all of the land that is available for perman- 
ent settlement. In terms of our more restricted area, 
the population of Canada is not 3 per square mile 
but 35.4 per square mile, or more than twice the 
density of Texas. The density for the entire United 
States in 1920 was 35.5 per square mile. On a New 
World basis we are not so glaringly «underdeveloped. 

Most of the arable land in Canada is already owned 
and occupied. The whole trend in the world today, 
moreover, is toward larger farm units and greater 
mechanization, For Canada to defy the whole trend 
of our time, and revert to a peasant economy, simply 
to get more population seems uncertain of success. 

Unless a newcomer can earn wages, or create im- 
mediate wealth on the Jand, or bring capital with him, 
his effective demand for goods and services is pre- 
cisely nil, Over the 80 years from 1851 to 1931 the 
total immigration into Canada was almost exactly the 
same as the total emigration out from Canada, chiefly 
to the United States. Over the period as a whole, 
Canada always had twice as many new settlers avail- 
able as she could ‘absorb. As late as 1937 Canada still 
had a million persons on direct relief. At no time in 
the past 90 years, apart from temporary emergencies 
of war, has Canada ever had a shortage of manpower. 
We have always had more people than we could 
digest. 

As regards our natural resources, more serious than 


oe 


comparative lack of good new land to develop is the 
rapid deterioration of the soil in the regions that are 
occupied, Our forests are being destroyed from two 
to two and a half times faster than they are being 
grown. In our fishing we may have reached the peak 
of development. Trapping and fur-bearing do not 
represent a large outlet for population. Although only 
19% of our potential electric power development is 
undeveloped, the potential power is isolated, and must 
await co-ordination with mineral extraction or manu- 
facturing. Mining is most likely to permit great ex- 
pansion in the years that lie ahead. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the development 
of new secondary manufacturing enterprises, de- 
pendent on the primary extractive industries. Indeed, 
the possibilities that science, capital and human en- 
terprise might bring to the renovation and enrichment 
of our industrial civilization, might well transcend all 
difficulties that I have so far outlined and make pos- 
sible a population far greater than I have envisaged. 
But the all-important but all-uncertain requisite for 
economic expansion is access to ®xtensive and varied 
markets. 


In arriving at an estimate of number of immigrants 
we might take in under the most favorable conditions, 


- it might be noted that our own natural increase is 


130,000 a year, and, if a closed American frontier did 
not permit us to give the States an annual’ gift of 
130,000 Canadians, then the most we could hope to 
absorb from abroad would be 50,000 immigrants a 
year, as our past maximum in growth, during the 
decade 1901-1911, when we were opening up the 
Prairies on a large scale, was 180,000. ‘ 


The Anglo-Saxons, who in 1931 constituted 52% of 
the population, have for the past 15 years been con- 
tributing less than 40% of the annual births in this 
country. A century hence, at this rate, will see them 
at perhaps 25% of Canada’s population. 

However, our choice of new immigrants should not 
be exclusively British. We should have selective im- 
migration on a basis that will call for a scrutiny of 
each man’s background. We should give preference 
in immigration, regardless of race or creed, to those 
whose political background, intelligence and love of 
freedom aré likely to fit them for a democracy. 


ther People’s Views 


The Canadian 
Editorial of the Week 


Basic Division Among Socialists 
The Vancouver Sun 

CCF members of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature recently introduced and secured 
the passage of a resolution calling for a 
reduction in the tariff on farm imple- 
ments. Such a resolution reveals the basic 
split in the CCF Party which has long 
been concesled, but is rapidly emerging 
under the phessure of events, 

The CCF began as an agrarian revolt. 
But as the CCF grew it became, east of 
the Great Lakes and in British Columbla, 
&, predominately proletarian party. It 
drew its strength out of the city workers, 
the labor unions: and, since its policy 
became more and more socialistic, thts 
was entirely logical. 

Presently the CCF was proposing a 
plan of complete socialism, with the 
state running everything, and based on 
the proposition that Canada could pros- 
per, regardless of the world’s condition, 
provided the state ran it efficiently. 

Part of this plan provides for the main- 
tenance of Canada’s factories and their 
workers under government ownership. 
There is no possibility under the plan of 
closing down large eastern Canadian 
manufacturing industries in omer to ad- 
mit the goods of more efficient and 
lower-cost factories in other countries. 
The CCF plan is inevitably a plan of 
Dational self-containment. 

The plan is accepted by the whole CCF 
until some ofits farmer members out 
West begin to wonder how it is going to 
affect them. What they are interested 
in is the cost of producing grain and one 
of their chief costs is their investment in 
gpachinery. Therefore, they ask for the 


removal of at least part of the tariff 
protection now enjoyed by the farm im- 
plement business. 

But will the CCF in Ontario, where the 
business is located, support any such 
proposal? Will the proletarian CCF 
members of the Ontario Legislature ap- 
prove of any measure which might dam- 
age the factories in which they work? 
It will be interesting to see the answer 
to this question, It does not require a 
prophet to predict that the Ontario 
socialists will not favor foreign compe. 
titlon with the plants which provide 
them with jobs; much less will they favor 
such competition when thelr govern- 
ment owns these plants outright. 

Obviously there is a basic divergence 
in interest between the farm socialists 
and the factory socialists. Or perhaps it 
would be more true to say that the farm- 
ers are not socialists at all, despite their 
label—a fact indicated by the CCF 
promise not to socialize land, even 
though that would be inevitable in a 
socialist economy. 

The CCF, however, is in a different 
position entirely, It does not admit of 
compromise. It does not say, as the other 
parties do, that it will seek a policy 
reasonably acceptable to all the diver- 
gent sections of this country. It says, 
on the contrary, that it will enforce an 
iron-clad and inflexible plan of socialism, 
a total revolution, once it controls a 
majority, and that anyone objecting will 
be thrust aside. The people must take 
such a policy or leave it. The farmers 
must accept it or break with it. 

There is no flexibility in it, no com- 
promise; for if the great socialist plan 
is to succeed it must be rammed through 
against all minority objection or fail 
utterly. 


As Others See Us... 
A Novel Scheme 


Hamilton Review 


A novel and interesting scheme for 
Empire expansion is discussed with 
some approval by The Financial Post in 
this week's issue. It is a plan whereby 
British communities would establish 
“satellite” communities in Canada and 
the other Dominions. 


This ig no idea of the “adoption” kind, 
It calls for the outright establishment of 
new model communities throughout the 
Empire with British funds financing the 
project until it becomes self-supporting. 
Such a town would be complete “in every 
modern facility.” Entire communities 
would be transplanted. An industry ora 
group of industries would mignate, tak- 
ing along executive and skilled person- 
nel, plus workers for ancillary and com- 
munity trades and services. 


The scheme appears to be one which 
at least commends itself to official study 
and in view of the initiative that has 
already been taken in Southern Rho- 
desia, Ottawa should lose no time in 
assessing whatever advantages or dis- 
advantages it may offer upon closer ex- 
amination. The Financial Post feels that 
“Canada would serve herself and Great 
Britain very well by aggressive mer- 


‘chandising of her attractions for satellite 


town planners,” adding: 


“The British Empire would be strong- 
er and many citizens would live a richer 
life—including Canadians generally—if 
there were 10 million fewer people in 
the British Isles and 10 million more in 
Canada.” 


* It is an appéaling idea. 
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What The Papers 
Are Saying .. ., -« 


They Deserve Credit 
The Leader-Post, Regina 

Most unhappy among those who serve 
the nation at Ottawa in time of war 
are probably the controllers. Theirs is 
not only a difficult job but a thankless 
one, They are commonly regarded as 
a group of little czars who have no 
sense of public responsibility and spend 
most of their time figuring out ways 
to complicate all branches of trade and 
industry. They receive no credit at all 
when commodities are in adequate sup- 
ply. They are blamed for every short- 
age that develops. 

It was altogether appropriate, there- 
fore, that Munitions Minister Howe 
should have included in his report to 
Parliament an appreciative reference to 
the controllers. 

To all these deserving public servants, 
Canadians in general can join with Mr. 
Howe, in saying thank you very much. 
But if these same grateful citizens add 
in their own minds the caveat: but 
Heaven preserve us from a continuation 
of these bureaucratic controls after the 
war—they cannot be blamed! 

2 e om 
Encourage Research 
Leader-Post, Regina 


In western Canada there is a keen 
and widespread awareness of the bene- 
fits of scientific research and of its .pos- 
sibilities. That is a natural result of 
experience, for in these prairie prov- 
inces the yield of the land has been 
tremendously increased and the quality 
of the product improved by application 
of the findings of agricultural research 








Cartoon by Grassich, 


NEWS ITEM: SOVIET OFFICIALLY REPUDIATES KARL MARX. 


Post-Scripts . . 


Insurance Manager 

Born in Toronto 40 years ago, Hartley 
Dewart McNairn, newly appointed man- 
ager for Canada of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Co. of London, Eng., brings to his 
new post unusual experience among in- 
surance company managers in Canada. 

A lawyer by profession, at 29 he was 
appointed chair- 
man of the On- 
tario Advisory 
Board which, in 
insurance circles, 
is described as the 
official 















volving 
tions and 
plaints of the 


insurance agents 
and adjusters. At 
31, when R. Leigh- 
ton Foster, 
resigned as super- 
intendent of in- 
surance to become 
general counsel of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, McNairn 
was regarded as Foster’s logical succes- 
sor. 

When he became superintendent of in- 
surance for Ontario, he also became 
secretary of the Association of Provin- 
cial Superintendents and in 1930 was 
elected president. In 1938 he was made 
a King’s Counsel, In the years he has 
been in the public service he has estab- 
lished a reputation for fearlessness in 
doing the thing he thinks is right. 

His father, Samuel McNairn, was a 
well known grain dealer in Toronto who 
came to Canada from Scotland at the 
age of 20 and married a Canadian girl of 
Pennsylvania Dutch descent. Their son 
was born just at the time the family 
lawyer and friend, the late Hartley 
Dewart, K.C., had won an important 
victory and so the child was called Hart- 
ley Dewart McNairn. 

Brought up in this atmosphere it was 
natural that young MecNairn had lean- 
ings toward the legal profession. The 
sudden death of Hartley Dewart pre- 
vented him serving his legal apprentice- 
ship under his guidance. He was articled 
instead to Denton & Denton with which 
firm he was when appointed to his On- 
tario post. Despite the problem of suc- 
ceeding with distinction the brilliant 
Leighton Foster, he has filled the job as 
superintendent very well. 

He is a graduate of Upper Canada Col- 
lege, the University of Toronto and Os- 
goode Hall. 

In his college days he was fond of 
rugby, hockey, cricket and track ath- 
letics. As the years have passed he has 
turned his attention more to hunting and 
fishing. He is married, has one child and 
an English setter dog. 


Pada ile 


MR. McNAIRN 


workers. One need merely mention new 
strains of wheat that are resistant to 
plant diseases and insect attack. 

In recent months it has been urged 
on government that far larger sums of 
money should be appropriated for this 
task and it seems probable that in the 
postwar period research will play a 
much greater par‘ in the improvement 
of production. 

Many corporations pay their leading 
research workers very well but the 
average salary, especially in state owned 
laboratories and stations, is far from 
proportionate to the importance of the 
work or the benefits derived therefrom, 

It may be quite true that the applica- 
tion of most workers in such fields of 
scientific enquiry is not motivated by 
the expectation of monetary rewards 
or profit but it is equally true that those 
who make or contribute to progress as 
they do should be assured of an econ- 
omically secure life and freedom from 
undue worry. And it is equally true 
that the prospect of such an abundant 
life would attract into the field of 
endewor many mér@ men and women 
of ability. 

There is every reason why research 
should be put on a better foundation 
after the war, its scope extended and 
assurance provided that its results will 
reach the consuming public in full, 

* be = 


“The outstanding need of today is that 
we, as citizens, insist on thinking for 
ourselves; that we make sure of what is 
being offered in return before we give 
up what we have. We must regard with 
justifiable suspicion the something-for- 
nothing blandishments of those who seek 
personal power.”—A, N. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, Canada Life Assurance Co, 


Paderewski Relative 


There are many ups and downs in 
the life of a commercial secretary, espe- 
cially one whose country has become a 
battlefield, as is the case with Karol 
Adamowicz Herse, new vice-consul of 
the honorary Polish Consulate at To- 
ronto. 


He first became acquainted with 
North American ways when, as repre- 
sentative of the Warsaw Chamber of 
Commerce, he was engaged in popular- 
izing Polish merchandise among Amer- 
ican wholesalers. Finding it impossible 
to sell Polish goods without a proper 
distribution outlet, he bought a partner- 
ship in a Polish-American importing 
firm fn Chicago. He began importing 
Polish liquor, food products and handi- 
crafts. 

Mr. Herge says he quickly ran into 
certain American consumer snags. Amer- 
icans, he found, were not easily sold a 
handicraft article for beauty alone: it 
had to have some practical application. 
He also touched a tentacle of the under- 


ground Japanese business octopus at 


that time. A popular Polish-made article 
at the Chicago World’s Fair was stolen 
by the Japs, produced in vast quantities 
in Tokyo and then reshipped for sale 
at cheap prices in California. 


High duties and transportation costs, 
together with American preference for 
French brandies destroyed his hopes of 
selling Polish liquor in large quantities. 

Mr. Herse will be adviser to the hon- 
orary Polish consul in Toronto when 
the latter is appointed. 

He is a tall, gaunt man with rugged 
features. He has twinkling brown eyes 
and silvery hair which contrasts strik- 
ingly with his rather tanned coloring. 
He speaks English with scarcely any 
accent. He speeded up this skill, he told 
The Post, by attending movies, then 
reading the books from which the films 
had been made. : 


He is a nephew of the founder in 
1868 of one of Warsaw's largest depart- 
ment stores, which featured ladies’ high- 
class specialty goods. Fire and bombs 
have since razed the business. 

A graduate of the Central School of 
Commerce, Warsaw, which corresponds 
to the commerce department of a uni- 
versity, he came to the U. S. in 1923. 
He worked in various capacities in Mar- 
shall Field's, Chicago, studying Ameri- 
can department store methods with a 
view to incorporating the results of his 
observations in the family business. He 
was home for some years before return- 
ing to America in 1933. 

In 19386 Mr. Herse was appointed to 
the Polish Consulate in Chicago as com- 
mercial secretary. Here he assisted the 
Federation of Polish Merchants Associa- 
tions of America, which comprise the 
business societies of Poles in the towns 
throughout the U. S. “A great proportion 
of U. S. Poles are engaged in the gro- 
cery business,” he told The Post. 

From Chicago, which numbers about 
300,000 Poles and is believed to be the 
largest Polish city in the world outside 
Warsaw, Mr. Herse went to Pittsburgh, 
again as commercial secretary of the 
Polish consulate. With outbreak of war 
in Poland and later on the formation of 
Polish military units in Canada, he came 
to Windsor, Ont., where for the past 10 
months he was officer in charge of the 
recruiting centre. 

He is appointed to his present Toronto 
post by Hon. Victor Podoski, Minister 
of Poland to the Canadian Government 
on behalf of the Polish Government-in- 
Exile in London. The Polish Consul 
General in Montreal, Dr. Tadeusz Brze- 
zinski, supervises the consular work of 
the Toronto branch. 

Mr, Herse is married. His wife is 
Maria Tworkowska, a neice of Paderew- 
ski. They have no children, 


“In Canada today the door of oppor- 
tunity is open to all men, irrespective 
of creed, class or color,”—Louis L. Lang, 
president, Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada. 

* +. * 


Stop Me lf... 


“The Germans must be ordered = 
duce their number to the exact number 
of the French. Second, every Frenchman 
must marry a German woman, and every 
German must marry a Frenchwoman. 
It’s as simple as that and the result: the 
German women will be flabberga’sted 
by the tenderness and gallantry of their 
new husbands, the Frenchmen will be 
flabbergasted by the felicity -of their 
sensible new wives, The perfect happi- 
ness is achieved and at last the millen- 
nium is here. You will admit that my 
plan is‘no more idiotic than some of the 
formulas that have been proposed.”— 
Ludwig Bemelmans in “Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep.” 


’ 


Shipbuilder 


Responsibility for carrying on Can- 
ada’s huge wartime cargo shipbuilding 
program has been entrusted to C. Leone 
ard Dewar, 45- 
year-old commun. 
ications engineer, 
who succeeded H. 
R. MacMillan as 
president of War- 
time Merchant 
Shipping Ltd. 

Early in 1941, 
the U-boats were ¥i; 
making serious 
inroads on the 
shipping of the 
United Nations. 
The situation had 
reached a point 
where one of the 
prime wartime 
jobs was to build 
cargo ships, not 
only to offset the U-boat losses, but alse 
to provide the, shipping necessary to 
carry the men and materials to the dif- 
ferent theatres of war. 


Wartime Merchant Shipping was set 
up as a Crown company late that spring. 
H. R. MacMillan, of Vancouver, headed 
up the organization. First problem was 
personnel. Mr. MacMillan went to the 
Bell Telephone Co, of Canada seeking a 
man with special qualifications in engi- 
neering and accustomed to handling 
large scale construction jobs of an intri- 
cate character. Leonard Dewar was 
chosen for the job. July 7, 1941, he 
joined Wartime Merchant Shipping as 
Comptroller. He later was appointed as- 
sistant to the president and on Mr. Mace 
Millan's retirement becomes president. 

Ottawa-born, Leonard Dewar attend- 
ed Ottawa Collegiate. Before moving on 
to attend McGill University, where he 
graduated in 1922 with the degree of 
M.Sc., he joined the old Royal Flying 
Corp, with which branch of the service 
he served until the end of the war. 

After graduation, he went back te- 
Ottawa. About that time his sister be- 
came seriously ill and had to undergo @ 
long period of hospitalization in Mont- 
real. It was necessary for some member 
of the family to be nearby and he was 
elected by his family to go to Montreal. 
On arrival he approached the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada for a job. In June, 
1923, he became a student engineer. He 
rose rapidly, holding various positions 
in both the plant and engineering de- 
partments, April, 1939, he became chief 
engineer of the company’s eastern area, 
which includes all of Quebec province 
and eastern Ontario, 

Lean, Leonard Dewar likes to buy his 
coffee in the bean and grind it himself. 
For years the egg supply for his house- 
hold has come regularly from the same 
dealer near Ottawa. He has a weakness 
for chocolate “whippets,” the supply of 
which has been seriously curtailed by 
wartime restrictions, and he runs his 
bachelor quarters .in the neighboring 
municipality of Hampstead just as he 
does his own business—thoroughly, effi- 
ciently and meticulously. 
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More than $9 millions to be spent on new plant construction and plant \ spent, under present plans, on new 
expansion during the first three years after the war. 


Approximately $16 millions for 
ments during the same period. 

20% more workers one year after 
during 1939. 


machinery eee and replace- 


the war hie the monthly average 


Empioyment of 1.7% more workers monthly one year after war than 


the monthly average for 1943, and 


These are the highlights of what | is found that 66% said they intend- 


the animal products 


industries, |ed to buy electric motors, 36% said 
which in 1939 had gross sales of | office equipment, 33% 


over $43642 millions and gave aver- | buses, 


trucks and 


33% passenger cars, 33% 


age monthly employment to 63,526, | electric fixtures. 


estimate in their planning for the | 
postwar period. | 

The figures for new plant con- 
struction and expansion planned 
curing the three years after the war | 
represent an estimated expenditure 
of $1 for every $7.14 invested in 
land and buildings by this group of 
industries in 1939. 

Averaged Under $11 Millions 

The figures for estimated expen- 
ditures on new machinery compare 
with average expenditures for this 
purpose, during the three years pre- 
ceding the war, of less than $11 mil- 
lions. 

Our survey indicates that the 
manufacturers in this group are 
planning to spend 49% more for 
equipment and replacements dur- 
ing the three years immediately fol- 
lowing the war than they did dur- 
ing three average pre-war years. 
These figures, it should be noted, 
are tentative estimates only, by the 
manufacturers, and are subject to 
revision in event of any special fac- 
tors developing that may havea 
presently unpredictable effect on 
postwar business trends. 

Electric Motors Sought 

Breaking down the replies from 
animal products manufacturers on 
their postwar expenditure plans, it 


| 


Other equipment high up in the 
list of postwar wants of manufac- 
turers in this group of industries 
; included: leather working machin- 

, refrigeration equipment, dust- 
collecting equipment, electric wire 
and cable, locker and washroom 
equipment, conveying machinery, 
dairy and creamery machinery, 
power boilers. 

These manufacturers as a group 
report that in 1939 20% of their 
workers were women. In 1943 the 
proportion of women had increased 
to 31%. One year after the war, it 
is anticipated, women workers will 
make up 28% of total employment. 

Shoe Producers to Expand 

Among the animal products 
manufacturers, leather boot and 
shoe manufacturers (1939 gross 
sales nearly $41 millions) are plan- 
ning, the reports indicate, to spend 
close to $1 million on expanding 
and rehabilitating their plant prem- 
ises during the first three years to 
follew the end of the war—an esti- 
mated expenditure of $1 for every 
$6.17 invested in land and buildings | 
by the boot and shoe industry in 
1939. Individual replies indicated 
planned expenditures running up to 
20% of total 1939 investment. 

More than $2% mi millions will be 





The Week i in Business 


Financial Post Production Index 
sNational Income D.B.S. ‘c) .... 
Dom. war expend. (million $) .. , 
Dom. total revenue (do.) 
Dom. total expend. (do.) 
Dept. store sales index no. .. 
Retail sales index no. .......... 
Wholesale sales index no. ..... 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) 
Divd. payment indexé .......... 
Bank deposits (1935-39=100) .... ° 
Cash ane cheque pay. index ... ee 
Bank debits (1935-40=100) 
Money supply (c) ............0. 
NEWSPAPER % OF ane”. 
Production ratio ....... 
a eee ee 
RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS— 
Tons (D.B.S. index) 


seeerese eeee 


Cars (D.BS. index) ............ ae 
COST OF LIVING— 
te eae ee 119.0 


EMPLOYMENT INDEX Ne. D.B.8S.— 
Al industries 
Manufacturing 
Payrolis (June 1/44=100 ib) .. 

@Payrolls (1937=100) (a) 

RAILWAYS— 


etree cee eneee ere 
eres 


eeeeee 


seebii’” 


eCarloadings (week Apr. 1) 64,023 
eC.P.R. gross (week Apr. 7) $ 5,794,000 
C.N.R. gross rev. .. (Feb.) $ 33,874,000 
C.N.R. net rev. .... (Feb.) $ 5,549,000 
C.P.R. gross rev. .. (Feb.) $ 23,792,692 
C.P.R. net rev. .... (Feb.) $ 3,039,652 

IRON AND STEEL—(February)— 
Pig iron priduction (tons) 141,878 
229,852 


Steel production .., (tons) 
CONSTRUCTION— 

eContracts awarded (Mar.) $ 31,019,300 
Building permits .. (Feb.) § 5,259,283 


Cement prod., bbls. (Jan.) 176,173 
AGRICULTURE— 

#Flour prod., bbis. . (Feb.) 2,087,705 
eCattle salesa ...... (Mar.) 96,781 

Hog Salese (Feb.) 894,297 
SEA FISHERIES—3 

Catch, cwts. ....0. (Nov.' 078,418 

Landed value .... (Nov.) 1,968,496 
NEWSPRINT— 

Production, tons .. (Feb.) 240,005 

Exports, tons ....., (Feb,) 221,597 
MINING AND OILS— 

Coal prod., tons ... (Jan.) 1,620,669 

Gold rec. (fine oz.) (Feb.) 238,746 


®Petroleum prod., bri. (Jan.) 64,913 


7 
ELECTRICAL POWER OUTPUT—(February)— 


Total monthly 1,000 kw.b’s. 3,298,017 
FOREIGN TRADE—+¢ 
Imports ...cccore eos (Feb.) 138,370,412 
alacant ad Feb.) 229,267,257 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 
Shoe, prod., pr., .. (Jan.) 2,699,677 
Cotton consump. lb, (Feb.) 14,797,505 
Cigarette cons. No.f (Feb.) 970,686 


FINANCE— 
Bank debitst ..... (Feb.) 9 4,208, 032 
Bond salest ...... (Feb. 122,563 
Life insurance sales (Feb) § 53,193,000 

2Unrevised figure sees N.S., P.E.1., 
«Total at yards and plants. eNew 
4Supplied by Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. 

(a) Compiled 


bank with 
BARCLAYS 


by Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Feb. Jan. Dec. Year Ago 
264.1 263.5 264.1 250.1 
716 716 746 700 
238.1 266.9 543.5 196.2 
227.7 278.9 209.3 169.5 
352.0 348.4 704.6 224.6 
1560 151.0 145.8 154.6 
ot aie 167.0 167.9 155.8 
156.7 164.3 139.9 
~ 11. 6 +9.4 +-10.7 + 16.4 
127.3 127.0 125.9 122.1 
183.4 188.6 191.2 150.0 
165.4 180.8 182.5, 149.0 
172.4 171.6 164.3 152.1 
5,108 5,244 5,271 4,176 
67.4 68.2 67.4 64.9 
63.9 58.9 65.1 65.1 
205.1 188.0 197.1 183 
158.3 154.7 153.2 139.7 
118.9 119.0 119.3 117.2 
183.2 185.7 190.5 181.2 
227.3 226.4 230.9 222.4 
148.1 140.4 153.4 139. 
210.0 205 224 14 
1942-43 1944-44 1942-43 a 
Jan, 1 to date 
64,980 885,191 792,736 + 11.6 
5,278,000 80,641,000 68,560,000 +17.6 
30,329,000 66,970,000 59,607,000 +12.3 
5,122,000 10,572,000 9,595,000 +101 
20,333,526 47,728,327 39,261,446 +215 
2,819,368 5,878,165 5,060,023 +161 
ee 274,006 254,567 +6.0 
588 472,038 452,596 +48 
11,110,600 66,031,200 42,113,900 433.0 
2,426,091 9,975,319 5,970,420 +67.0 
OGEOR: > eedpker Ltr Bales. —40.1 
1,990,732 4,128,898 3,953,774 +44 
95,620 303,076 229,574 + 32.1 
510,761 1,795,962 1,010,605 +73.9 
761,600 10,351,275 10,047,300 +3.0 — 
1,494,300 31,810,276 30,259,300 +5.1 
221,807 482,663 455,351 +6.0 
207,799 407,144 407,379 —0,05 
1,559,304 cage." ‘Wousagnes +39 
323,100 495,160 683,855 —27.6 
CORSIS ss hceuse 2), 1 peas —9.0 
2,959,268 6,826,875 6,815,912 +103 
114,419,107 264,739,402 241,717,610 +9.5. 
169,471,669 475,256,894 348,006,942 +36.5 
2,612,258 sane aa +3.3 
16,126,534 29.015.055 30,501,106 —4.8 
961,133 1,972,370 1,833,242 +15 
3,711,843 8, _ 506 7,611,471 +145 
296,250 323 541.334 —53.0 
40,420,000 10. 12, 000 80,840,000 + 36. 


N.B., Que., B.C. 
items for week. 
(c) 000,000's omitted. 


4000 omitted. 


¢Gold excluded 
(b) All industries, 


a ° 
> Winnset © ouoen 2 TORORT 


WIMMIPES 


Current and Savings Accounts. 
Ration Coupon Accounts. 
Commercial Loans Granted. 
Domestic and Foreign Bills Collected. 
Securities held in Sate Custody. 
Safety Deposit Boxes Rented. 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


MONTREAL 
@14ST, JAMES STREET 


machinery and replacements, by the 
boot and shoe makers, or an in- 
crease of 119% over average expen- 
ditures for such purposes in a nor- 
mal three-year period before the 
war. Individual planning varies 
from 60% less for new equipment 
to four times as much as before the 
war. About half the firms replying 
plan to spend from 30% less to 30% | 
more than in comparable pre-1939 
period, with every firm replying 


| stating that they planned to make 


some purchases of machinery and 
equipment. 

Main items of equipment which 
the boot and shoe manufacturers 
plan to buy include: leather work- 
ing machinery (81% of the replies); 
electric motors (63%); dust-collect- 
ing machinery (50%); office equip- 
ment (38%); electric wire and 
cable: (38%). Other postwar wants 


|are: shoe machinery, last and pat- 


tern equipment, electric fixtures; 
passenger cars. 
More Workers After War 








BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA 


OFFERS A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 





The leather footwear industry 
contemplates that 48% more work- 
ers will be employed a year after 
the war than at present, or 22.05% 
more workers than in 1939. Aver- 
age monthly employment by the 
group in 1939 was just under 17,000. 
About half present workers are 
women, against 38% before the war, 
and it is expected 48% will be 
women a year after the war. 

The leather and leather products 
manufacturers (eather gloves and 
mittens, leather tanneries, miscel- 
laneous leather goods), whose total 
gross sales in 1939 exceeded $38% 


| millions, plan to spend $827,500 on | 


plant expansion during the three 
years following the war, or $1 for 
every $9.81 investment in land and 
buildings in 1939. Individual replies | 
estimated probable expenditures as | 
high as 60% of 1939 investment. 

For machinery and equipment, 
this group of companies plans to 
spend nearly $1 million directly 
after the war, which is a 21.58% de- 
crease from average expenditures 
for this purpose during a normal 
pre-war three-year period, though 
in individual cases as high as twice 
normal expenditures for equipment 
are contemplated. 

Principal wants of the leather 
group are: leather working machin- 
ery (83%. of the replies); electric 
motors (67%); fixtures (50%). 
Other leading postwar needs are: 
panel and distributing boards, ele- 
vators, stokers, plumbing equip- 
ment, electric wire and cable, office 
equipment, passenger cars. 

This group plans to employ one 
year after the war 44% more work- 
ers than in 1943, and 14% more than 
the 1939 total. About 47% of work- 
ers in 1943 were women, in 1939 
| proportion was 22%, for a year after 
the war estimate is 39%. 

To Add 44% to Staffs. 

Edible, animal = manufac. 


a 


B. C. Prepares 


For Big Crop 


From Our Own Correspondent 
| VANCOUVER.—With the promise 
of more bountiful crops this year, 
especially in the Okanagan and in 
the Fraser Valley and on Vancou- 

ver Island, B. C. will mobilize a 
| greater force of volunteer farm 

workers than ever before. 

| It is estimated that at least 15,- 
000 voluntary farm workers will be 
required, about. 4,000 more than 
| were employed last summer. Na- 
| tional Selective Service is working 
out a program for the enlistment of 
the required number. 

The mild winter will result in the 
ripening of the Fraser Valley berry 
| crops two weeks earlier than usual, 

and a banner season is expected 
also on the Island and in the 

Okanagan. 








War Prisoners 
Are Poor Labor 


The plight of the veterans who 
have had the task of guarding 
German war prisoner workers at 
Buckingham, Que., has aroused 
considerable sympathy from em- 
ployers who have had similar 
diffigulties. Consensus seems to 
be that the German war prisoner 
works no harder for Allied indus- 
try than we would expect Cana- 
dian prisoners to work for Hitler. 
Within the generalization if is 
found fhat individualistic and 
arrogant Luftwaffe men make the 
worst employees, highly disciplin- 
ed submariners and other naval 
men the best, with the army 


the two, many of the soldiers per- 
forming as well as the natal men, 


Luftwaffe. By and large, they are 


| substitute for free 


workers, 
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showing a wide range between 


some just as hard to handle as the 


regarded as a desperately poor 
Canadian 
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turers (butter and cheese, processed 
cheese, condensed milk, other dairy 


products, fish curing and packing, 


slaughtering and meat packing) 


contemplate expenditures for land 
and building during three-year 
postwar period at nearly $74% mil- 
lions, or $1 for every $6.97 invested 
in property in 1939. These manufac- 


turers, whose gross sales in 1939 ex- 


| ceeded $3574 millions, showed con- 


siderable variance in their planning 


for postwar expansion, with some 


motors (71%); refrigeration equip- 
ment (57%); dairy and creamery 
machinery (50%); power boilers 
(50%). Other equipment needed in- 
cludes: conveying machinery, pas- 
senger cars, packing house equip- 
ment, office equipment, locker and 
washroom equipment, tanks, air 
compressors, motor-driven pumps, 
electric fixtures, garage machinery, 
canning machinery. 

Manufacturers in this group an- 
ticipate that one year after hostili- 





To obtain concrete information about postwar plans 


of manufacturing industries 


across Canada, the Postwar 


Research Department of The MacLean Publishing Com- 


pany,‘Limited has canvassed 


some 2,400 manufacturing 


establishments (employing 50 hands or more), asking 
them how much they contemplated spending on addi- 
tional machinery and equipment for replacements and 
additions to productive capacity, what specific items they 
planned to buy and at what cost, how much they expected 
to spend on construction and additional land, the volume 


of employment anticipated 


in the immegiate postwar 


period, plans for new lines of manufacture. 

The results of this survey are being published in a 
series of articles in The Financial Post. This article, 
dealing with the animal products industries, is the 


second article in the series. 


planning as much as 125% of total , 





—— 


ties 6.07% fewer workers will. be 


1939 investment, but 30% of replies employed by them than in 1943, but 


mentioned 30% to 50%, 30% said | 
10% to 20%. 

This group will spend, under | 
present plans, some $1234 millions 
for equipment (new and replace- 
ments), or an increase of 48.6% over 
| average expenditures in normal 
| pre-war period of three years. Main 
items of equipment desired are: 
trucks (71% of replies) ; electric 













































































be asked to 


20.5% more than in 1939. Women 


| workers made up 20.76% of total 


1943 staffs, in 1939 the proportion 
was 11.58%, a year after the war 
probably 17.03%, 
New Products Planned 

Important changes in type of 
products and manufacturing. meth- 
ods are likely after the war. In the 
shoe industry 1 15% of the firms re- 


Gt0C FOR PATRIOTIC EXECUTIVES! 


Soon Canada will launch the 6th Victory Loan, 


Our duty is clear. We must meet the objective! To 
do so, we will have to exert ourselves with a determin- 
ation comparable to that of our fighting forces. And 
we should show the same unselfish spirit. 


But our success here, as overseas, depends largely 
on efficient organization — especially of employees. 
And NOW is the time to plan to reach every last 
person in your company with “—— appeals to buy 
Victory Bonds. 


Your organization for previous Victory Loans will 
soon be called upon again. 
vassers be trained to do an efficient job. 


Every employee should be shown how the Payroll 


buy another Bond for cash. 





To Hire 20% More After War Than in 1939 


» Animal Products Industries Also Planning Plant Expansion 


plying said they were contemplat- 
ing making some major change in 
the nature of their product after the 
war. These changes will include 
manufacturing a new type of shoe, 
using a different process to make 
shoes, manufacturing various types 
of merchandise connected with the 
shoe business in addition to boots 
and shoes. 

Some companies manufacturing 
miscellaneous leather goods are 
planning to enlarge their range of 
products to include brief cases, 
schoolbags and specialty cases. 

Postwar production plans in the 
dairy industry include preparations 
for pephes a new milk food for 
infant feeding, a new skimmed milk 
powder and organizing an export 
business in ice cream when adeé- 
quate shipping facilities become 
available. 

Some of the companies curing 
and packing fish are planning to 
develop packaged lines which they 
did not have before the war. * 

A few firms in the slaughtering 
and meat packing industry expect 
to add canned meats to their line of 
products after the war. 


Conclusions Summarized 


Our survey indicates that the 
dairy industry and the meat pack- 
ing industry expect to maintain al- 
most their present production 
achedules during the first few years 
after the war, due to anticipated de- 
mand for food from the presently 
occupied and belligerent countries, 
plus a high level of consumption 
expected in Canada. 

All branches of the leather indus- 
try, including the boot and shoe 
manufacturers, estimate they will 
at least maintain-present high level 
of production. The leather industry 
has had to meet with heavy de- 
mands from the armed forces co- 
incident with shortages of hides. In 
some quarters in the boot and shoe 
industry it is believed that that the sys- 
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REMEMBER THESE FAMOUS 


~DUNLOP 


Cable Lor 


LX " 


WITH THEI 225 


ii 
eh 


THEY ARE NOW 
OBTAINABLE iN 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
FOR ESSENTIAL 
WARTIME SERVICE 


WAR TREAD DESI 


\ 


i 
i 
‘ 


Dunlop S 3. Cable Cord Tires. 


But remember; tires will not 
be plentiful in 1944. So keep driv- 
e+. Cross-switch your tires occasion- 
-+.and; above all; have your tires 


DUNLOP- 


Makers of 


tem of manufacturing shoes will be 
changed considerably after the war. 

Manufacturers in general ex- 
pressed hope of satisfactory trade 


ae Bole 8 Pe 


CANADA 


theese 





export trade, and there was strong 

expressed in favor of re- 
moval of the excess profits tax as 
quickly as possible to permit post- 


agreements to permit expansion of | war rehabilitation. 
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Even if you have not had an organization established 
before, plan to start one now. Even smaller com- 
. panies can achieve outstanding records when led by 
a committee. 


In any case, use every sales help— speeches, films, 


progress charts, individual letters—to help make your 
campaign a complete success. 


' Of course, as a leader, it is also your personal re- 
sponsibility to plan to buy bonds in extra large measure. 


And the knowledge that you are doing your full part will 


It is important that can-° 


help you lead others to do likewise. 


Help is on the way! 


National War Finance Committee representatives are 


with them to the utmost of your ability. 


now calling on employers and executives to assist in 
Savings Plan will fit his budget. And everyone should - organizing Payroll Savings Plans. Please co-operate, 


O47 


‘ 
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= will follow the war. Industrially, 
= they point out, Canada has reached 
—_ — = To stir Canadian industrialists ;the appointment of Alan F. Telfer) of export periodicals and publica-| meet to discuss their problems and | dented demand for goods of all/|a peak of efficiency that should en- ; 


The env tells a story {small group of manufacturers and 
before the letter js opened. | exporters met 
Smart iness men know | jsst June to 


they are often judged by 
their envelopes. .. NATIONAL 
Safety Seal Envelopes can be 

ded upon to create the 


discuss the 
need of an or- 
ganization to 


ight impression. deal with ex- 
Ask also for prices on Tubular | Port matters. 
Coin Wrappers. The Canadian 


NATIONA 


Ex porters’ 
Association 
was the re- 
s | sult. 

PAPER GOODS LIMITED A general 
@Rancuts rnom coast to coast | meeting was 
held in De- 
cember and 
at a recent 
gathering of 
directors offi- 
cers were elected. 





Mtl. Trading Volume 
Little Changed in March 


Volume of trading m March in 


492.217 shares in February and 
429,650 shares in March, 1943. 


February and 215,564 shares in| of its members. 


=~ |imto direct action is the main | as CEA general manager. Mr. Telfer, | tions. 
a purpose behind the Canadian Ex- | who has had an extensive experience t 
porters’ Association, organization of | in the export business, has travelled | 1). sicig of ex sit Sor ‘the benellt done in Canada,” said Mr. Weldon. | need of consumer goods, of agricul- 
which was perfected early this year. | widely in the Middle East, Africa, of all Canadians. 

Seeing the possibilities of trade, | India and Europe. Formerly he was 
say? and aware that something must be | secretary-treasurer of International 


done if Canada is to share in it, a | Business Machines Co., Ltd. 





W. J. WELDON 


effect on Canadian export trade. “ae ° re e 
At present there are 211 member| 3. To make sure that Canada is CEA Of ficers 

industrial stocks on the Montreal| firms. It is expected to bring this | #'vem full opportunity to share in 
Stock Exchange and Montreal Curb/ total to well over 500 during ‘1944. 
was practically at the same level Most of the members are firms in ‘ : : 
as in February, a total of 505,430 | Ontario and Quebec, with a few in|}. given adequate representation on | suis Galen Seta, eee rbresident | present many baffling problems | on postwar international trade, but 
shares turning over compared with| the Maritimes. It is hoped to extend | ai] United Nations committees now | "v6, Cov yaa. Torenta: 
it to all parts of Canada shortly. | formed or to be formed to study 

The CEA, an independent organiza- | present and postwar export trade. 
a tion, has established an office in To- 
Volume of mining shares traded) ronto, at which it will gather data | of Trade and Commerce in formu- 

was lower with a total of 295,881] and records, all sorts of pertinent | lating international trade policies. 
compared with 553,715 shares in| information, for the use and advice 


Exporters Seeking Postwar Markets (e220 oo 


Canadian Industrialists Being Mobilized in Drive for Exports 


7. In other words, to join together 
to further each other's interests in 


Before the war exporters in other 


2 3 ied their markets carefully. Small 
CEA’s basic aim is to “build up| “armies” of business agents went out 
Canada’s export trade, to rouse the | from nations like the U. S., U. K., 
enthusiasm of people concerned all Germany, Sweden and Czechoslo- 
over Canada,” says Ww. J. Weldon, | yakia. In the countries of prospec- 
president of the association. It.is| tive trade they investigated condi- 
{wet confined to the manufacturing | tions carefully, what the people 
trades only but to all who must ex- | concerned wanted and needed, what 
port to be prosperous—agriculture, | they could and would pay for the 
mining, lumbering, for instance. goods when they got them. Then 
Aims ang Objects | they told their companies back 

Aims and objects of CEA, as out- home what the requirements were 


a ; : and it was up to them to produce 
lined in a letter sent to Canadian | : 
exporters, are: the goods that would fit the markets 


> _ | and bring in the profits. 
1. To be a representative associa- 
tion for all Canadian exporters. 


of individual 


ed which would have a deterrent 


Officers of the newly organized | in that market. 


Canadian Exporters’ Association 
were recently elected as follows: 


all international arrangements for 
postwar trade. 


4. To voice insistence that Canada 


General Manager—A. F. Telfer: 


8S. E. GITTUS, Steel Co. of Canada; 

J. L. BROWN, T. S. Simms Co. 

A. A. BOLTE, A. A. Bolte and Co., Ltd., 
) treasurer. a 
6. To deal with the many prob- Directors— 


lems of export shipping, banking H. COLLINS, Western Canada Flour 


5. To co-operate with Department 


to hear the advice of experts. 
“Nothing like that has ever been | war ends. Europe is desperately in | any other country. 


It is to build up an informed export |tural implements, of many other 
intelligence among Canadian manu- | materials and 
: facturers that the CEA was formed. | which to rebuild its wrecked cities 
great manufacturing countries stud- It will seek to “teach” Canadian 
exporters how, to go after business | and industria] setup. 
abroad the way firms in other coun- 
tries have been doing for years. 
The CEA has received the bless- | States, a continent spared the de- 
ing of ,Trade Minister MacKinnon | structiveness of war, a tremendous 
and his department. It will work in | backlog in consumer demand has 
closest co-operation with it. But it | developed. Production has been 
believes that the best work will be | tuned to war, and motor cars, wash- | ——————————______...___.. 
done abroad by the representatives | ing machines, clothing, even food, to 
companies. The | mention only a few of the things in 
trade commissioner idea is a good 
one, but there are too few of them | sale. 
to look after the interests of each | 
individual company, their time must | huge. Its demands will be wide and 
of necessity be taken up with the | varied. Also to be considered, how- 
In most American manufacturing | “big” exports, such as pulp, agricul- | ever, is the fact that industrial plant 
2. To approach government de-| “ities of any size there are Export | tural and mining products, ete. The | in many other countries has increas- 
partments in respect to any restric- Managers clubs, at which men en-| man who knows the goods of a par- ed as has Canada’s during the war. 
tive legislation which may be pass- | £28¢d in this vital phase of industry | ticular firm, then gains a sound | Certainly the U.S. has not stood 
| —— . knowledge of a foreign country | still. Neither has Great Britain, nor 
where there is a prospective market, | the other dominions, Australia, New 
is the best bet in gaining a foothold | Zealand and South Africa. Industry 


Baffling Problem 
Export trade, it is admitted, will | tinent, and this will have its effect 


after the war. If countries which | competition will still be keen. 


Vice-presidente-GEO. T. COCKSHUTT, have become heavily industrialized 
export sales manager, Cockshutt Plow | forget the lessons of the “economic 
a : 


Manufacturers and exporters who competition. 
nationalism” period, and seek | recall what happened after the last ; 
through tariff walls to protect their | war, when scores of war plants were —— ee ai? ecueedliaes 


industries at all costs, exporters in | shut down and thousands ultimately 
other countries will be out of luck.| thrown out of employment, look 
Also, it is stressed by manufactur- | ahead into this postwar future and 


ployment and thus helping to main- ! 
tain prosperity. ‘ 





tions, has become great industrially. 
Manufacturers of vision see no rea- 
son why this Dominion cannot share 
in the huge trade possibilities that 





| kinds in most countries once the/| able it to compete with practically 








RLS 


WILL YOU BE READY? 






But, Canadian industrialists will | 
not win a share in this market by 
sitting back in their chairs and wait- | 
ing for something to turn up, as Mr. | 
Micawber did so _ unsuccessfully 
many years ago. They will, say 
trade experts, have to go out into 
the highways and the byways of 
international commerce and try to 
grab off a few of the plums for them- 
selves. 





equipment with 












and repair its disrupted economic 
































Backlog of Demand 


Reavy with what? War bors 
Even in Canada and the United 


developments in materials and 
manufacturing methods are such 
that prewar products and pre 
cesses will not be good enough 
for the keen competition that is 
sure to come. 


@ When the victory bells ring 
you will have to be ready to turn 
out goods that smack of new 
ways and new means. We can 
bring you a deal of practical 
experience in solving just such 
problems. | 


@ You will find this organization, 
with its 22 years’ experience in 
many different industries, highly 
competent to assist you in the 
development of a sane, progres- 
sive and sound program of after- 
the-war development. 


@ A survey of your products and 
of your plant will cost you noth- 
ing. Let's see if we can evolve 
some ‘ideas that will increase 
your profits in the stiff postwar 




























short supply, will command a ready MACDONALD'S 


The market, it is expected, will be 


may have been wrecked in wide 
swathes across the European con- 


Hope For Something Better 


March, a year ago. 


P.H.KEAYS 
AND ASSOCIATES 


66 KING STREET EAST, 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 














: S Mills Co., Ltd.: ; 
Antineiiinniinels: Sane Dae ennte at = a eee aanalt Lenk ober S. E. DIAMOND, Alfred Lambert Inc.; | ers and exporters, various wartime | hope and plan for something bet- 


A. M. FLANDERS, Bruck Silk Mills Ltd.; 
to share information on export 


C. H. HANSON, National Breweries Lta.;|COMtrols should be removed as ter. 
packaging, marketing experience E. G. HOHS, Renfrew Electric and Re- | quickly as possible and some relief | They measure the great require- 
and to establish eventually a library 

For over 70 years the name Maclaren, 
in the Ottawa Valley, has stood for 


es given in the matter of taxation. The | ments of goods against the vast war- 
fair dealing and a quality product. 




















T. LANNING, G. T. Lanning, Ltd.; , 2 
R. T. PINDER, Welland Vale Manufac- | exporter “must be given some in- | created industrial plant and see no 


nee Se. Cae reason why the two factors cannot 


« oe JOSHUA SHAPRAY, Joshua Shapray | Cntive.” 
Air Conditioned!' 


ne.; Men who know the situation pre- | be made to dovetail into one an- 
eee Ta Ll Richarde-Wileex | dict that there will be’an unprece- | other, providing a high level of em- 
e 
Auto Is Coming? 
An air-conditioned automobile? 











Newsprint —Groundwood 
Hydro Power Installed capacity. 


270,000 h.p. 


MACLAREN POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Maclaren-Quebec Power Compone 
The James Maclaren Company Limited 


BUCKINGHAM, QUEBEC 


Abitibi Power & Paper’ 
Company, Limited 


Owning directly or througi: subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 


Beaupre, Que. 
Pine Falls, Man. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 
Newsprint 


‘Groundwood Pulp 
























Hetpnc fighting men to get into fighting trim 
fast is one of paper's many war jobs. The sheets shown 
here being trimmed to size will soon be ‘‘in uniform” 
as manuals, text books and other instructional 
material for the forces. Sturdy book papers supplied 
by Rolland and other Canadian paper mills thus play 
a major part in teaching the intricate “‘know-how” 
of modern warfare—help save priceless time and lives. 
From production line to front line, paper is in the thick of 
the fight. Use as little as possible—and turn all your 
waste paper in for salvage. 













News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 








That’s the promise held out by a 
patent issued this week to Walter R. 
Griswold, Detroit, and assigned 
immediately to the Packard Motor 
Car Co. one of the nation’s fore- 
most producers of quality cars be- 
fore the war. 


The new device is intended for 
all closed-body types. It consists 
of a refrigerating system operated by 
the motor through a thermostatically 
controlled clutch. When the in- 
side temperature of the tonneau 
rises above a predetermined level, 
the clutch slides in and picks up 
the cooling system. The principal 
patents are issued on the thermo- 
static clutch mechanism. 

The refrigerating unit is placed 
directly behind the rear seat of the 
car, with the cooling elements 
directly in front of the radiator. 


. Immediate assignment of the 
patent in the Patent Office records 
(presumably for a_ consideration) 
takes the item out of the dream- 
world class. 


The instant popularity of automo- 
bile heaters several years ago set 
the Detroit designers at once on the 
trail of a practical air-conditioning 
system, especially needed for the 
long trans-desert trips in the south- 
west. This week’s patent is the 
first indication of practical success 
in this direction. 




















ROLLAND PAPER 


EX27 company LIMITED 
Aen 


POAT) High Grade Paper Makers since 1882 4 
MONTREAL, QUE, 


GRANCH OFTICE: TORONTO, ONT. ¢ MILLS AT 
68. GEROMA, QUE. AND MONT ROLLAND. OUR. 
















a. WHO MUST FILE RETURNS? 


If you are single, and your income was over $660.00— 
Or, if married, and your income was over $1,200.00— 
Or if you had tax deducted in 1943—you must file returns. 


WHAT FORMS TO USE 


For income under $3,000.00 use Form T.1 Special. 
For income over $3,000.00 use Form T.1 General. 


WHERE YOU CAN GET FORMS 


You can get income tax forms from— 
1. Post Offices. 
2. District Income Tax Offices. 





















Your early co-operation is requested. Over 2,000,000 Canadians 
will be filing income tax returns. You can help by getting your 
forms new, and mailing them promptly. 


It is important that income tax returns be filed promptly. First, 
these returns must be filed to obtain credit for tax deductions, 
Second, to claim any refund to which you may be entitled. Third, 
to establish the Savings Portion of your tax, which will be paid back 
to you with interest after the War. 





Make your returns now, but not later than 30th of April 
to avoid a penalty of 8% of your tax. 


The un balance of 1943 tax may be an 
time before 31st of August WITHOUT PENALTY. 


GET YOUR “T.4 SLIP’ FROM YOUR EMPLOYER 


To get a record of your 1943 earnings and tax deductions, ask 
your employer for a copy of the ‘'T.4 Slip” he filed with the Govern- 
ment. Do this. It will save you time, and help prevent errors. 




















DOMINION OF CANADA—DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE 


INCOME TAX DIVISION 


COLIN GIBSON C. PRASER ELLIOTT 
nce ot Retina Roemer: Bupety Mindat of Matines) Foe 3 oo (emt . 













FOR WANT 
OFA 
BUBBLE 


33a drink 
was lost—when 
mixed with 
fap water or 
ordinary soda: 
Canada Dry's — 
Sparkling Water 
makes drinks 
livelier 
4 —and keeps them 
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right down to 
the last sip: 




































mance much of the war 
i out of current 
revense. War taxes of var- 
ious eases are being 
To meet them . 
she ono 
en an 
rpora- 
Sethe, 
government calls. 


ma 
—Mortgege Loans. 


CANADA 


PERMANENT 
Mortaage Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay Si, Toronto 
Assets Exceed $61,000,000. 
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CONVEYERS - ELEVATING 
‘SWITCHES - FROGS - WHE 


TORONTO 






PORT HO 


INCOME TAX 


We Have Been Asked ... 


The Financial Post will provide subscribers as quickly as possible 
the answers to specific questions about business, taxation, invest- 
ments, wartime regulations and other subjects. The Post cannot 
undertake to make predictions, will not express opinions on matters 
involving individual business judgment or on conditions or invest- 
ments outside Canada. All communications shouldbe addressed to 
, Business Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University, Ave. 
A four-cent stamp and address label from subscriber’s copy of The 
Financial Post must be enclosed. 








Income From‘ Estate 

I have received notice from the 
income tax department of a trust 
corporation stating my share of 
the net income from an eState for 
1943 to be used in my income tax 
returns. As I have not received 
any benefits at all from the estate 
to date what should I do? 


You are expected to include in 
your 1943 income tax return and 
pay; tax on interest from the estate 
















definitely known. 








termediate,” or perhaps it would be 
better to say an “indeterminate” 
phase, and a trend may be called a 
“secondary” or “intermediate” trend. 
What the main trend is is not yet 


It is well to remember this, inci- 
dentally, when, as the Dow Theory 
recommends, you buy in the dull 
period that follows a “secondary” 
reaction in a bull market. Though 
the auspices are generally favorable 
at such a time, those who developed 
the Theory never intended that it 
should be regarded as infallible. 





continue to pay dividends at the 
regular rate, as the amount of the 
company’s surplus was relatively 
large. At present, however, the 
company is continuing to spend 
considerable amounts on further 
plant expansion, and in view of this 
fact, dividend policy for the future 
must be classed as uncertain. 


Prospects for a large volume of 
business for the company after the 
war are favorable. The company 
has developed a new textile prod- 
uct, and is now building a new 
plant for the manufacture of plas- 
tic and other new products. Cela- 
nese Corp. of America, an affiliated 
company, has become one of the 
largest manufacturers of plastics in 
the United States. What the future 
earnings will be must depend on 
future government tax policy. 











VANCOUVER. — Freedom of 
speech has been an active issue 
here with the decision of the three 
affiliates of the Vancouver Labor 
Council, local body, to release news 
to “union reporters only,” but there 
are indications that the Council 
might reopen the question soon 
with a view to rescinding the ban. 
The action was reported to have 
arisen out of an effort to make the 
Vancouver Newspaper Guild a 
closed shop. 


The ban on non-union news re- 
porters began with a resolution of 
the council, which was supported by 
the motions passed by its three affili- 



























May Rescind Labor Ban 
On Non-Union Newsmen 


Vancouver Newspapers See Issue of Free 
Speech Involved, Stop Sending Reporters to 
Labor Council Meetings 


From Our Own Correspondent 
that it violates what they regard as 
a basic code of every hewspaper 
office: the right of a city editor to 
assign his staff to the bes 


vantage. 


Stopped Sending Reporters 

The newspapers had been assign- 
ing non-union reporters to cover 
labor beats in order, as they, ex- 
plained, to assure that there would 
be no risk of bias in reports of 
union activities. Following the 
three Vancouver 
Labor Council unions, the news- 
papers stopped sending reporters to 
their meetings. 

Background of the issue was the 


action of the 


|right away and write the income 


| father-in-law could qualify as this 
| dependent 
| these circumstances you would be 
| Classed as a married man, 
| lowed the deductions of such. Other- 
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BELT CONVEYERS + BALL TRANSFERS + ROLLER CONVEYERS 
APRON CONVEYERS - SPIRAL CHUTES * TROLLEY CONVEYERS 
DRAG CHAIN CONVEYERS - 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, 


130 WATER 





accrued during the year whether it 
was received by you or not. 

































Investment Income 


My income is derived wholly 
from investments, stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, bank interest, etc. 
none from earnings. Am I expect- 

‘ed to make my income tax pay- 
ments in 1944 automatically the 
same as in 1943? So far I have 
made none. 


Yes, you are expected to pay 20% 
of your estimated tax due on 
March 31, 25% June 30, 25% Sept. 
30 and 30% Dec. 30. You are already 
in default the March payment. You 
had better send in this payment 
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tax authorities s 


situation. 


explaining the 










Father-in-law 
Am I allowed any income tax 
deductions on account of my 
father-in-law who is 80 years of 
age. 


r 








The only circumstances under 
which you would be allowed tax 
credits for your father-in-law 
would be if you are a widower 
maintaining a self-contained domes- 
tic establishment in which you sup- 
port a dependent relative. Your 













relative, and under 


Cc 
and al- 


wise you are allowed no deductions 
for relatives-in-law. 


INVESTMENTS 


Reactions 
In your column “Market Action,” 
the advance has been called an 
“intermediate bull market” and 
the trend a “secondary” trend. Just 
what is meant by these terms? 


When the trend of the market is 
described as an “intermediate” or 
“secondary” trend, something such 
as this is meant: 

After a reaction in a bull market, 
resumption of the main trend, ac- 
cording to the stricter .precepts of 
the Dow Theory, is not to be consid- 
ered as wholly affirmed until both 
the industrial average and the rail 
average go above the’ highs they 
made before the reaction—nor is a 
bear market definitely signalled un- 
til both averages have set up and 
confirmed a positive bear trend. Un- 
til the direction of the averages is 
thus resolveg therefore, the market 
is, actually, in a “secondary,” “in- 


New Wartime 


Regulations 


Kosher Beef: WPTB Order No. 
379, effective April 17, revokes Sec- 
tions 14 and 18 of Order No. 307 and 
provides that maximum wholesale 
and retail prices of Kosher beef 
shall be such as may be fixed from 
time to time by or on behalf of the 
Board. Chairman, D. Gordon. 

- yer 

Kapok: WPTB Order No. A-1151, 
effective April 5, prohibits sale and 
supply of all forms of kapok unless 
reclaimed, except under permit, and 
restricts its use to the manufacture 
of life-saving equipment. Monthly 
reports on stocks and disposal are 
required from all except manufac- 
turers of life-saving equipment. 
Cotton Administrator, J. H. 
Turner. 








































Waste Paper: WPTB Order No. 
380, effective April 1, replaces Or- 
der No. 135 and prohibits purchase 
of waste paper except from a li- 
censed distributor, or under permit, 
and its disposal by collector except 
to a licensed distributor or under 
permit, and by the licensed dis- 
tributor except to a manufacturing 
consumer or as directed in writing 
by the Administrator of Used Goods. 
Prices are to be set by the Adminis- 
trator and approved by the Board. 
Terms and conditions of sale or dis- 
position may be prescribed by the 
Administrator. Chairman, D. Gor- 
don. 





ROLLER SPIRALS - FOUNDRY. 
CONVEYERS + COIL CONVEYERS 
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SPECIAL CONVEYING MACHINERY 


ENGINEERING OFFICES: 


HAMILTON VANCOUVER MONTREAL 
AGENCIES: 
WINNIPEG ST. JOHN HALIFAX 


LTD. 
STREET 
a ONTARIO 


What may seem a secondary reac- 
tion may actually be the start of a 
bear market. 


vestment facts about Imperial To- 
bacco Preferred? 


Canada preferred stock is a high- 
grade preferred stock issue, with 
present dividend rate safely covered 


stock yields slightly over 4%, with 
a relatively low return reflecting 
confidence in the safety of the divi- 
dend’s payment. 


shares of 6% 


have been paid regularly since the 
incorporation of the company in 
1912, The preferred is non-callable. 
It has no voting power except for 
increasing or reducing the capital, 
or if dividend is one month in ar- 


organization in the Canadian tobacco 
industry, and has between 70% and 
80% of the country’s business, Earn- 
ings have been relatively stable, with 
general trend upward during the last 
20 years, prior to last few years when 
combination of higher tobacco costs 
and increased taxes have resulted in 
a moderate decline, Profits in 1943 
were $3.47 a share on the preferred, 


29.2c. Their financial position is ex- 
ceptionally strong, the working capi- 
tal $18,817,074 as at the end of 1943. 


down by Mr. Justice Boyer of the 
Quebec Superior Court gives the 
preferred shares of Porto Rico Pow- 
er Company no right of participa- 
tion as to assets or dividends. 


fore, will, according to’this judg- 
ment, be all that you'can. expect. ~ 


F.|\ vincial government to take the 









Imp. Tobacco Pref. 


Will you please give me the in- - 
















Imperial Tobacco Company of 








y earnings. At current price the 













There are outstanding 1,650,000 
preferred stock, each 
hare $4.86 2/3 par, and dividends 




















































































ears. 
Imperial Tobacco is the largest 


or well above dividend payments of 


Porto Rico 


For five shares of Porto Rico 
Railway 7% preferred, I recently 
received par and accrued divi- 
dends from the Montreal Trust 
Co. Is that all I am to receive? 


A decision recently handed 


The amount you received, there- 





Can. Celanese 

As the holder of a considérable 
amount of Canadian Celanese 
common, which I could now sell 
at a profit, I would appreciate in- 
formation as to the postwar out- 
look for the company. I believe 
dividends were not earned in 

1943. 


At the annual pitas of aneti 
holders of Canadian Celanese, Lim- 
ited, held just a year ago, President 
Dreyfus pointed out that under 
present Excess Profits Tax -regula- 
tions, the maximum the compeny 
could earn was $1.88, or less than 
dividend requirements of $2, but 
indicated that the Soeapeny would 


B. C. Utilities 
May Get Offer 


Definite Action Toward 
Public Ownership is Pos- 


sible Before Summer 
From Our Own Correspondent 
VANCOUVER—British Columbia 
municipalities are still playing with 
the idea of taking over the B, C, 
Electric Railway's public utilities, 
but they are waiting¢for the pro- 





initiative. 

A recent conference between rep- 
resentatives of the principal cities 
interested and Premier John Hart 
took place recently in Victoria, and 
the groundwork was laid for later 
discussion in greater detail. It was 
announced after the meeting that 
public ownership of public utilities 
would be dealt with “as a basic 
policy for the good of the people of 
the province.” 

During the recent sessidn of the 
legislature. Premier Hart indicated 
that his government agreed to the 
general principle of public owner- 
ship of utilities, but it was made 
clear that the government itself has 
no wish or intention to take over 
the B.C. Electric itself. If the 
municipalities really mean business, 
however, and demonstrate their in- 
tention to take positive action, then 
the government would be prepared 
to co-operate with them. 

After the meeting between muni- 
cipal representatives and _ the 
premier it was stated that the 
bodies represented were prepared 
to participate in a scheme of public 
ownership and that the scheme 
would apply not only to the areas 
served by the B.C. Electric, but 
would cover. the province as a 
whole. 

The parties interested in the 
negotiations are still a long way 
from getting down to the realistic 
details, but it is expected that more 
definite progress will be made dur- 
ing the coming weeks, and an offer 
may be made to the B.C. Electric 
before the summer. 









































Montreal Tramways Co. carried 
93.1 million revenue passengers in 
the three months ended March 31, 
an increase of 6.6 millions over the 
total for the same period in 1943. 
The company reports that mileage 
covered by street:cars, buses and 
trolley-buses in the first quarter 
amounted to 11.6 million miles, an 
increase of slightly over 800,009 
mfiles over the figures for the same 
period in 1943, 











Could you give me some idea of 
how last year’s earnings of Cana- 
dian Canners compared with 
earnings the year before? 


The financial statement of Cana- 
dian Canners Ltd. will not be re- 
leased for publication for several 
weeks yet. 


For the 1943 fiscal year earnings 
were $4.57 a share on the first pre- 
ferred stock, $1.92 on the second 
preferred stock, and the maximum 
of $2.09 applicable to the common 
shares after providing for participa- 
tion features. 


Production of canned goods dur- | 
ing the past year has been below | to deal with union reporters. How- 
the year before. As a result, total | ever,, the CCF placed no ban on 
revenue probably will be shown 
lower. It would not be surprising 
if some reduction Was shown in net 
earnings, although reductions in tax | News-Herald, took the position that 
payments and some reduction in| the ban could result in serious in- 
interest payments may be a factor. 


ates, the Boilermakers’ and Iron 
Shipbuilders’ Union, International 
Woodworkers of America and the 
Dock and Shipyard Workers’ Union. 

None of the 126 affiliates of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and 
District Trades and Labor Council 
(American Federation of Labor) 
was affected by the ruling, while 
the Amalgamated Building Workers 
of Canada, an independent union 
organization, likewise took no 
action, 

Calling attention to the issue, 
which mainly affected the three 
Vancouver daily newspapers, was 
the statement of Frank J. McKenzie, 
provincial secretary of the CCF, ad- 
* | vising the three newspapers that 
the provincial executive “prefers” 


Canadian Canners 


members, 
other activities. 


non-union reporters. 
The three newspapers mainly 
affected, The Sun, Province and 





terference with free speech, and| covered again. 


JOE HAS EARNED HIS PENSION 


Joe is one of many Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum employees 

who have reached, or are nearing, retirement age. Joe refuses 

to quit until the war is over but then will be able to enjoy 

that security from want and worry that his years of service 
have earned for him. 


In addition to this security, Dominion 
employees, during their working yeats, 
are protected against sickness and acci- 
dent and enjoy many other benefits. 





This company, which was founded in 


Hundreds of thousands of aluminum, steel and steel alloy 
parts for aeroplanes are being shaped on the huge hydraulic 


lll 


Huge quantities of linoleum have been supplied for naval 
administrative establishments, 


linoleum presses. 


Millions of yards of army duck and anti-gas fabrics have 
been proofed against water, flame, mildew, gas and the 
arctic weather. 


vessels, Alr Force schools, 
munitions plants and hospitals. 





BUILDING FOR WAR e 


formation of the Vancouver News- 
paper Guild in 1941, which began in 
the editorial offices of the Van- 
couver Sun. However, loss of mem- 
bers through enlistment and for 
other causes, has changed com- 
plexion of the Guild somewhat, and 
several reporters currently are not 
members of the Guild, 

The dispute had its humorous 
side, for it developed that the editor 
and other members of the staff of 
the CCF’s own newspaper, 
News,” could not meet the prefer- 
ence expressed by McKenzie (since 
they themselves were not Guild 


The Boilermakers’ Union rents its 
hall out for boxing matches and 
The first boxing 
match held after the ban was im- 
posed, The Sun sent no reporters 
and gave it no publicity. This 
roused a protest from the promot- 
er, who was reminded of the ban. 
This has now been compromised, 
and the boxing shows are being 


for a high level of employment after the war. . 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 


Make this 


ad- 


ad our dominant quality. 


CORPORATE 
SECURITY 


COMPANY 


Offices across Canada from 
Coast fo Coast 


1872 largely on faith in Canada’s future, 
owes much of its success to the loyalty 
and industry of its workers, Its employee- 
relations have been built upon mutual 
confidence and respect—and the company’s 
employment record over the years has 
been excellent. The continuing pzogress 
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Your TRUST COMPANY 


It you believe in freedom—the right to work, 
earn and save—you must also believe in pro- 
fecting what you accumulate as the fruits of 
your labour. 


Providing a convenient and effective means 
of protection for the property of worthy people, 
whose courage, industry and thrift are so vital to 
the stability and progress‘of our nation, Is the 
principal business of The Royal Trust Company. 


You are invited to make use of our services, 
which you would find most valuable yet inexpen- 
sive, and to regard The Royal Trust Company as 
your Trust Company— always aveiable to advise 
and assist you or your family when needed. 


Safeguarding family security is our 
primary function—trustworthiness, 


THE ROYAL TRUST 


PERSONAL 
SERVICE 








of this company is due to. quality products, fair business . 
dealings and an understanding employee-relations policy— 
factors which enable the executives to plan with confidence 


COMPANY LIMITED 
MONTREAL CANADA 
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UFFALO 
AND NEW YORK. 


Buffalo: $3.80, plus 15% Govt. Tax 
s New York:.$20.15, plus 15% Govt. Tax 


ek Bane, 
Buffafo is only 34 minutes away via American Airlines 
“ Flagships, which also provide swift daily service to 
Rochester, Syracuse, New York, Washington, Chicago 
and other principal cities in the United States. Connec- 
tions at Chicago for Winnipeg, Vancouver and other 
western Canadian cities. ALL FARES PAYABLE IN CANA- 


DIAN DOLLARS. Ticket Office: 22 King Street West. 
\ tip <a: TORONTO & ect They 
Please EARLY for Reservations 


Phone WA 4661 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


ROUTE OF THE 


2 yBuy Har Savings Hlamps % ) | 


® 























WOULD IT BE FAIR 
TO YOUR WIFE 


to name an inexperienced 
executor in your Will? 





The administration of an Estate entails 
complicated Tax Problems ... Thorough 
knowlédge of how to dispose of various 
assets to advantage .. . Careful selection 
of Investments .. . Accounting ability, 
segregation of the Capital and Revenue 
of the Estate and innumerable ether 
problems. 


All these require trained and specialized 
knowledge such as is available when you 
name this Company the Executor of 
your Will. - 


Why not come in with your Wife 
and let us help you plan your Will? 


Montreal Trust 


Company 


Montreal Trust Building, Toronto © 
















Executors and Trustees 
















































A LUXURIOUS 
LIGHT WEIGHT. HAT 








First Plywood Movie 


Steel Output Record 


It is understood that the D.LL.. 
plant at Nobel still has a sub- 
stantial number of employees at 
work preparing the plant for its 
shut-down. It has thus taken over 
three months from the time the 
notification to close was issued 
to tidy up the odds and ends, a 
fact which causes considerable 
concern to other war industries, 
particularly those which have had 
a very rapid expansion during 
wartime. Working capital of some 
of these plants is today not much 
more than adequate to meet the 
present greatly expanded payrolls 
for more than two or three weeks. 


No Double Breasteds Yet 


Canadian men who have been 
campaigning for a return of 
double-breasted suits ever since 
W.P.T.B. gave them back the ex- 
tra pair of pants, and put the cuffs 
back on their trousers, are getting 
a sympathetic hearing from re- 
tailers, but not much of ag audi- 
ence with manufacturers’ or 
W.P.T.B. The manufacturers point 
out that they stil have to ration 
two-pants suits to the retailers 
because there is simply not en- 
ough material to make all the 
two-pants suits that people want. 
Until they can satisfy the demands 
of the two-panters, they are dead 
set against lifting any other re- 
striction, particularly since every 
time a ban is lifted there seems 
to develop a rush of people to 
take advantage of it, many of 
whom, the manufacturers suspect, 
would not normally be in the 


market for that type of 
merchandise, 
s e ae 


Shortage of Doctors 


Serious* shortage of medical: 


practitioners in Canada, reveal- 
ed in a survey by the Canadian 
Medical Procurement and Assign- 
ment Board, indicates that New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan are 
the worst sufferers in this regard. 
Figures show the number of per- 
sons per dollar in the various 
provinces: 


British Columbia .....+... eoccce 1,168 
Alberta ...scccsee seeccccccceses 1,626 
Sas’ chewan ..... Peeeseerceree 2,078 
ed Cocvccccccccece eocccse 1,438 
MAATIO woccivccee Ccccccccece eee 1,068 

bec eereeece eeeeee eeeesesesecs 
i INOWBEUNSWICR ccccccrcccccccee 2,136 
pf OUR BCUEEN cvcsscceccstcocccebe 1,450 
Prince Edward Island .......... 1,659 


Commenting on the seriousness 
of this situation, the Saint John 
Times-Globe draws attention to 
the Board’s recommendation that 
movement of doctors from one 
locality to another should be con- 
trolled, agi that no more enlist- 
ments of public health personnel 
should be permitted without the 
consent of the provinces concerned. 
The paper adds that many in N. B. 
and Saskatchewan would like to 
have seén another recommenda- 
tion included, to “discourage the 
enlistment of all general practi- 


tioners in provinces where the’ 


doctor shortage is most acute, and 
concentrate for the time being at 
least, on the enlistment in other 
provinces of any further doctors 
needed for the armed forces.” 


First movie in color of bonded 
plywood aircraft manufacture in 
Canada has been made by, Associ- 
ated Screen News Ltd., at the 
Brantford, Ont., plant of Cockshutt 
Plow Co. The picture, a fast mov- 
ing roundup of Cockshutt pro- 
cessés for farm implements, 
moulded aircraft fuselages, under- ’ 
carriage assemblies, exhaust mani- 
folds, shell cases and grenades, 
will be released soon in farm areas, 
shows how “a company that serves 
the farmers is helping to win a: 


war.” 
a * = ‘ 


Steel Company of Canada’s 
wartime plant at Hamilton set a 
new production record in March 
of 26,889 tons, a new all-time 
high for Canada and up from the 
previous mark of 21,305, set in 
July, 1943. Output of the mill in 
rolled steel plate goes almost en- 
tirely into war materials — w 
ships and naval vessels, tanks, 
guns and army vehicles. 

Building of the mill began in 
May, 1940, and it started produc- 
ing in April, 1941. Production that 
month was only 3,000.1b., but the 
figure has been rising steadily 
ever since. New record for 24- 
hour production was also set in 
March, with a figure of 1,142 tons, 

* = a 


Equal Pay for Women? 

One of the last decisions given 
by the National War Labor Board 
before Mr. Justice C. P. Mc- 
Tague’s departure recently as 
chairman, enunciated a policy of 
equal pay to women for equal 
work. If implemented it may 
bring increases to some of the 
women building ships, driving 
street cars, buses, trucks, logging, 
sorting ore, etc. 

Mr, McTague said wage control 
regulations made no distinction 
between male and female work- 
ers and the board felt the time 
had come to declare its policy; 
added, however, that the board’s 
support of the principle did not 
necessitate general revision of pay 
to all female workers but only to 
those on jobs similar to those 
held by men. 

In England recently the prin- 
ciple took a body-blow at the 
hands of the Churchill govern- 
ment during a now-famous con- 
flict over equal pay for women 
teachers. 

* e * 


Income at the Ceiling 
Canada’s’ soaring national in- 
come is reaching a new all-time 
high but for the time being seems 
to be levelling off. The Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics points out 
that except for the possibilities of 
increasing total output by im- 
proving industrial efficiency and 


: 












War and Business.. 


Shutdown Costs 


lengthening the work week, the 
maximum level of national in- 
come is mainly determined by 
full employment of ‘the labor 
forces. 

The index of general em- 
ployment at the first of the year 
was only slightly above that of 
the beginning of 1943; the gain in 
the sample of aggregate weekly 
payrolls was limited to 7.9%. 
Estimate of the national income 
in January was $716 millions, com- 
pared with $687 millions last Janu- 
ary; greater than any other Janu- 
ary, but less than the monthly 
average for 1943. 

This levelling off took place in 
spite of increases in the main 
economic generators. Production 
of steel, which indicates the trend. 
in munitions-making and capital 
formation, rose 17% over last 
January. Exports rose 38% to 
about $246 millions. Dominion ex- 
penditures were $69.5 million 
more than revenue; last January 
the difference was $15.6. The 
money supply, including deposit 
liabilities and circulating media 
in the hands of the public, rose 
about 24% to $5,108 million at 
the end of January. We are now, 
according to DBS, practically in 
the phase of full employment, 


New Synthetic Coal, Gas 
From raw materials yielded by 
the farms, the forests and the sea, 
may come much of the world’s 


| future supplies of gasoline and 


coal, according to an announce- 
ment by the American Chemical 
Society. The ACS says that Dr. 
E. Berl, research professor at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has perfected a pro- 
cess which, by the proper applica- 
tion of heat and pressure, pro- 
duces coal and gas, compressing 
into a few hours a process which 
took Nature millions of years ‘to 
accomplish. It is cheaper and 
simpler than other’ synthetic 
methods of producing coal and 
gas. 

Coal and gasoline can be pro- 
duced, under the Berl method, 
from such diversified products as 


stalks and other farm products, as 
well as from grass, leaves, sea- 
weed, Irish moss, algae, wood and 
sawdust. As an example of what 
can be done, Dr. Berl said if 
sugar cane were planted on 2.1% 
of available American crop lands, 
from it could be produced as 


sweet potatoes, sorghum, corn, 
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THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED” 


much gasoline as was used by 32 
million cars in the U. S. in 1932. 
Synthetic coals produced by 
this method ignite quicker and 
burn faster than natural bitumi- 
nous coal. There is less sulphur 
in them and they make both 
porous coke for blast furnaces 
and dense coke for foundries. 
Dr. Berl, chief chemist for the 
Austro-Hungarian war ministry 
in the First Great War, began his 


studies into the nature of coal 
and gasoline 18 years ago. : 

* . & 

Syrup From Wheat 
A new syrup, manufactured 
from wheat, is being produced 
commercially in the United States 
at the rate of one million lb. per 
month, Cecil Lamont, North- 
West Line Elevators Association 
vice-president, stated at Winnipeg 
upon his return from the United 


il 
“Hehe: 


ngland a 


Under the. famous Nelson Column, as in Canada, three, words carry 
an instant note of friendship. Have a “Coke”, say the Canadians around 
Trafalgar Square, and the British echo Righto/ From the Thames to 
the St. Lawrence, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—helps 
Canadians make friends overseas, just as it does out of your family 





You have only to look at a map of Canada 
to see this large number of towns and vil- 
lages not on a railway line. 
Trailers are vital to their existence—they 
have no other public transportation. 


These towns and villages are the buying 
centres for the majority of farm families. 
Trucks and Trailers bring in their pro- 
cessed foods, merchandise and raw 
materials . . . haul away the products 
of farm, forest and mill. 


From these rural communities comes the 
food supply for our cities, our armies 
and our allies . . . also by trucks and 
Trailers. For instance, in Toronto every 
one of the 12,000 cans of milk consumed 
daily is hauled dtrect from farm to dairy 
over the highway; 84.3% of all the hogs 
and 61.9% of all livestock arrives by 
truck and Trailer. 


It’s a big job that motor transport is 
doing—a job that must be done—a job 
that only trucks and Trailers can do. 


Toronto, Ontario 





Trucks and © 


FRUEHAUF 


But trucks and Trailers.do wear out... 
and due to lack of replacement vehicles, 
repair parts and mechanics, the number 
laid up is unusually high, seriously affect- 
ing the movement of war freight and 
causing the operators heavy financial 
losses. And continued losses are’ one of 
the surest ways in which highway trans- 
portation can be destroyed. 


The answer is a simple one—Unshackle 
motor transport by: 


1. Establishing a sound program so that an 
adequate number of replacement vehicles 
—and, of course, repair parts—are built and 
delivered to essential haulers. 


. Deferring from military service experienced 
men in the operating and maintenance fields 
of essential motor transport. 


3. Eliminating taxes and fees over and above 
those required for road building and main- 
tenance, to relieve the financial pressure on 
the operators. 


4. Establishing a rate schedule which would 
— carriers to operate on a profitable 
asis. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Montreal, Quebec 
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ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 
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States Farm Chemurgic Confer- 
ence at St. Louis, Mo. Manufac- 
tured in a beet sugar plant, it is 
equal to corn syrup in quality and 
taste, according to Mr. Lamont. 
Process was developed in the U. S. 
Government research laboratory 
at Peoria, Ill. Estimates were that 
U. S. federal research organiza- 
tions are spending more than $400 
millions annually in scientific 
research, 
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Ie’s natural for Pope names 
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Coca ied “‘Coke”. ses 

Wheat syrup offers great pos- 
sibilities for western Canada, said 
Mr. Lamont. There are three 
sugar beet plants in the West, two 
in Ontario, They operate from 
three to four months a year on 
sugar beet processing. Mr. Lae 
mont says that, with slight ad- 
justment, they could operate the 
remaining eight months and prd- 
duce more than 60 million Ib. of 
wheat syrup annually. 
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Employees of 3,696 business en- 
terprises in Canada are protected 
by group insurance policies accord- 
ing to the official figures.as at Dec. 
31, 1943, released by G. D. Finlay- 
son, superintendent of insurance at 
Ottawa. These policies represented 
$982.4 millions of insurance. Both 
in number of policies and volume 

|of insurance the 1943 figures were 

| higher than in 1942, the figures on 

Dec. 31 that year being 3,244 policies 

for total insurance. .of- $899.1 

millions. 

Growth Since Inception 

Group insurance plans‘ vary, but 
in many cases employer and em- 
ploye_ both contribute to the cost. 
}| The growth of group insurance 
| since its inception in Canada about 
| 24 years ago reflects the public 

, realization of the social and indus- 

| trial benefits it offers. In 1919, the 
} | first year, for which group figures 
iin Canada are recorded the total 
} | volume in force was $11.5 millions 
the expansion in the 25 years since 
then being almost 90 times. 


“Consult your Agent 
or Broker 
@s you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer." 


FIDELITY 
nsurance Company 

of Canado 

Fare ee 


a ee re a 


re — 


Means loss of buildings, equipment 
and stock plus loss from business 
interruption. 


AS BROKERS FOR THE ASSURED 


we employ men of engineering 
training who make plants as fire- 
safe as humanly possible. 


May we serve you. 


IRISH & MAULSON 


Limited 


Insurance Brokers for 40 Years 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


WHY INSURANCE 
IS ESSENTIAL 


It is sometimes argued that most forms of insurarite 
are luxuries rather than necessities, desirable but 
not essential. 


But figure it out for yourself. Isn't it true that 
insurance is the only sure bridge between your 
present plans and their later fulfilment ? Isn't it true 
that what you can’t afford to replace you can’t afford 
NOT to insure? Isn't it true that the commodities 
you buy from day to day would rise sharply in price 
if all manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers were 
to forgo insurance, making it necessary to “load” 
prices to compensate for the risk assumed? 

Reflection will show that dependable insurance 
is an important cog in the wheels of commerce that 
turn the economic machinery of Canada. 


Equally essential are the advisory services of Agents 
and Brokers who see to it that various coverages are 
properly geared in with their clients’ individual needs. 

Have you consulted your Agent or Broker lately? He 


ts ready and eager to give you the full benefit of his 
expert knowledge—without cost or obligation. 


7-ROYAL- LIVERPOOL | 
INSURANCE GROUPS 


HALIFAX MONTREAL TORONTO 
WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF ADEQUATE PROTECTION 
AND EFFICIENT SERVICE FOR THE INSURING COMMUNITY 


Y 


MAKE A DAT 
WITH YOUR WIFE 


+++ to plan for the Financial Security of yourself and family. The 
great problem of a family man is how to provide adequate securit 
when they need it. But the simple budget plan of DOMINION LIF 
€an guarantee your family Security with the first budget payment. 


Yes! you should make a date with your wife and talk it over. 


See our Representative 


BRANCHES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CANADIAN 
CITIES 


Since [889 
HEAD OFFICE WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


Group Insurance Shows : 
| Steady Growth in Canada 


Increases Shown Both in Number of Policies 
and Total Amount in Force Compared With | 


| Originally group insurance was 
| Started in the United States, the 


| 


| 


first policy being written on the | 


|employees of Montgomery Ward & 


/Co. by the Equitable Life Assur- | 


ance Society in 1912. While in the 
| immediately succeeding years, some 
group insurance appears to have 
, been written in Canada mostly by 
| United States companies it did not 
‘assume sufficient importance to be 
| tabulated separately in the Blue 


of Insurance until after the close 
of the last great war when the total 
for 1919 as indicated above was 
| $11.5 millions. 


Increased Gradually 


In the suce¢eding years, it in- 
| creased gradually. The amount of 
new insurance effected seems to 
have fluctuated from year to year 
'as times were good or bad. But the 
|volume in force forged steadily 
ahead with only two or three inter- 
ruptions in the 24 years covered. 


In Postwar Years 

While in 1920 during the first 
postwar boom the volume of new 
group insurance effected jumped to 
$66.7 millions, only to decline again 
| to $10 millions in 1921, when the 
| first postwar depression came, the 
jtotal amount in force increased 
from $11.5 millions at the end of 
1919 to $769 millions in 1920 and 
in 1921, despite the depressed con- 
ditions the group insurance in force, 
remained almost steady at $763 
millions. Thus both employers and 
employees indicated a desire to 
maintain existing group insurance 
under varying economic conditions. 
After 1921, both sales of new insur- 
anee and insurance in force in- 
creased until in 1929, the year the 
boom reached its peak, sales of new 
insurance were $77.5 millions and 
total group insurance in force was 
$436 millions. While the depression 
years saw new sales of group in- 
surance decline sharply the volume 
in force showed an irregular increase 
and by 1933 a new high of $509.3 
millions had been established. 


All Classes of Business 


Since then growth has been 
steady. Group contracts have 
spread through practically all 
classes of business and industry, 
public utilities, banks, manufactur- 
ers and other large employers of 
labor. It is regarded as one of the 
best builders of cordial relations 
between employers and employees. 

In December 31 there were 27 
Dominion licensed. companies and 
one provincial licensed company 
writing group insurance in Canada. 
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1943 Creamery 
Butter Record 


312.3 Million Ib. Pro- 
duced — Great Increase 
on Prairies 


Canada’s production of creamery 
| butter jumped to a record high of 
| 312.3 million Ib. in 1943, having 
shown a fairly steady rise since the 
war started, particularly in the west- 
ern provinces. This trend has not 
been maintained in 1944, however, 
and recently Dr. J. F. Singleton, 
dairy products marketing service, 
warned that as a result of decreased 
preduction, a further cut in the but- 
ter ration was possible. 

Creamery butter production in 1942 
was 284.5 million lb. a slight drop 
from the 286.1 million Ib. of 1941, but 
considerably above the 264.1 million 
lb. produced in 1940. 


Increases Noted 


| Highest proportion of the increase 
in 1943 butter production was ac- 
| counted for by the two big central 
Canadian dairying provinces, On- 
|tario and Quebec. Together, they 
| produced 167.9 million Ib. of cream- 
|ery butter in 1943, a jump of 13.8 
| million lb. over 1942. 
The three western provinces, 
| where creamery butter output has 
| risen steadily in the last decade and 
| phenomenally in the last three years, 
have won their place as the second 
great butter-producing area of the 
Dominion. In 1943, their creamery 
butter output was 120.2 million Ib., 
up 10.8 million Ib. over 1942, when 
production stood at 109.4 million !b. 
Ontario and Quebec, long-estab- 
lished in the dairying industry, show 
fairly constant production figures 
over recent years. Their 1942 output 
was down badly, at 154.1 million lb., 
while in 1941 and 1940, respectively, 
it was 162.7 and 160.7 million lb. High 





point for the central provinces was |' 


reached in 1939, with 168.2 million 
lb, In 1936, it was 161.1 million lb. 


1941 Big Western Year 
With the wartime emphasis on 
dairy production, figures for western 
Canada have shown a much steadier 
and more spectacular rise in the last 
few years. In 1936, for instance, 
creamery butter output of the three 
prairie provinces was only 72.4 mil- 
lion lb. In 1939 it had risen to 81.6 
million lb. and in 1940 to 85.2 million 
Ib. Most phenomenal gain was regis- 
tered in 1941, when the creamery 
butter production soared to 103.4 
million Ib. 
Production of creamery butter in 
British Columbia and the Maritime 
| provinces is a small factor in total 
Canadian production. In the three 
Maritime provinces in 1941, it 
amounted to only 17 million Ib., in 
B. C, to 2.5 million lb. In the former 
area it fell to 15.1 million Ib, in 1942, 
while B. C. was up to 5.4 million Ib. 
| For last year the Maritimes produced 
15 million lb. B. C. 4.8 million Ib. 


Certificate No, C960 has been 
issued by the Department of Insur- 
ance, Ottawa, authorising the Secur- 
ity National Insurance Company to 

| transact 


WATER DAMAGE 
INSURANCE 


| limited to the insurance of the same 
property as is insured under a pol- 
icy of fire insurance of the Company, 
in addition to the other classes for 
which it is also licensed. 


J. H. RIDDEL, 
Chief Agent for Canada. 


Book of the Dominion Department | 


HEADS ADVERTISERS 


New vice-president for Canada of 

the National Industrial Advertis- 

ers’ Association is A. P. Darcel. 

Mr. Darcel is president of the 

Technical Advertisers’ Association 

of Montreal, one of the 28 chap- 
ters of NIAA, 


Further Rise | 
In Note Issue 


Bank of Canada Cireu- 


|}and deducting from it those notes 


lation Reaches New High | 


—Deposits Also Up 


Note circulation of the Bank of 
Canada showed an increase of $13 
millions in the statement for the 
week ended April 5. This brought 
the total to $907.8 millions a new 
high level. Total deposits with the 
Bank of Canada at $441.6 millions 
were about $6.5 millions lower than 
in the previous week, the decline 
being in Dominion Government 
and chartered bank accounts. 

On the credit side, investments 
and holdings of sterling and United 
States exchange showed substantial 
gains. 

Apr. 5, 
1944 


$ 
5,000,000 


Mar. 29, 
4 


$ 
Capital paid-up 5,000,000 
Notes in cir. .... 
Rest fund 
Deposits: ea 


73,098,339 
Chartered bks. 


355,766,668 363,324,130 
21,577,261 11,752,185 


Total deposits ... 441,659,466 448,174,654 
All other Habs. . 12,410,005 10,429,163 


Total liabs. ..... 1,374,930,112 1,366,102,013 


Assets 
In Sterl. & U. 8S. 1,910,904 48,787 
518,948 547,658 


Subsid, coin .,.., 

Investments: 
789,063,832 784,200,438 
558,178,205 555,779,235 


Dom. gov. sh. . 
Oth. Dom. gov. 

1,347,242,037 1,339,879,673 

1,973,612 1,973,424 

23,284,611 


23,552,471 
Total assets .... 1,374,930,112 1,366,102,013 


Total invest. ... 
Premises 
All other assets . 


Life Companies 
Interest Rates 


In the table of interest returns on 
the investments of life Insurance 
companies in ‘Canada published in 
last week's issue of The Financial 
Post, the rate earned by the North 
American Life Assurance Co, in 
1943 was shown at 3.82%. The cor- 
rect figure is 4.32%. The rate earned 
by the Great-West Life Assurance 
Co. in 1942 is correctly 4.05%. 

Herewith, the results for com- 
panies operating in Canada. 

Canadian Companies 

1943 1942 1941 

4.21 
4. 


Ge 
4.27 
4.41 
4.21 


Canada Life 
Commercial Life .. 
Confederation Life 
Continental Life . 
Crown Life 
Dominion Life ..,. 
Dom. of Canada . 
T. Eaton Life 
Empire Life 
Equitable of Can. ,. 
Excelsior Life .,.. 
Fidelity Life 
Great-West 
Industrial Life 
Imperial Life 

La Laurentienne ... 
London Life 
Manufacturers 
Maritime Life 
Mutual of Canada . 
Monarch Life 
Montreal Life 
National Life 
North Am. Life .., 
Northern 
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Sauvegarde . 
Sovereign ...ceceoes 
Sun Life ...cccdeces 
Survivance a 
Toronto Mutual ... 4.49 4.78 
Western Life Assur. 5.06 5.05 
United States Compantie 
Aetna Life 7 
Metropolitan 
New York Life .... 
Occidental 
Prud. of America . 
Travelers 3.60 
Union Mutual Life 3.50 
British Companies 
Mutual & Citizens . 
Prud. of England* . 
Royal Insurance ... 
Standard Life 
*Ordinary branch, 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. re- 
ports traffic earnings for the period 
March 21 to March 31 at $9,607,000 
in 1944, compared with $8,427,000 for 
the corresponding period last year. 
The return shows a gain of $1,180,000, 
or 14%. 
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-ORGANIZED IN 1896—- 


Admitted Assets... $4,382,005.84 
Surplus 2,431,602.73 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 2,701,545.19 


— Write for Financia! Statement — 


Head Office, WAWANESA, Man. 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg and Montreal, 


2,000 Agents Across Canada, 


———$— 


Certificate No. C958 has been 
issued by the Department of Insur- 
ance, Ottawa, authorising the Brit- 
ish Northwestern Fire Insurance 
Company to transact 


WATER DAMAGE 
. INSURANCE 


limited to the insurance of the same 
property as is insured under a pol- 
icy of fire insurance of the Company, 
in addition to the other classes for 
which it is also licensed. 


J. H. RIDDEL, 
Chief Agent for Canada. 


~ More Currency Require 
F or Business Dealings 


Circulating Media in Canada Shows Increase of 
About 2214% Due to Greater Demand For 
Cash — Bulk of Payments Made by Cheque 


Although by far the greater Pro- | 


portion of Canadian business is 
done by cheque rather than by cash, 
there has been in recent months an 


‘increasing tendency among Cana- | 


dians generally to use more cur- 
rency, Thus while in 1943 payments 
by cheque as intlicated by the sta- 
tistics on bank debits were about 


adian history exceeding the 1942 


| figures by over 18%, it is estimated | 


| unofficially that, payments in cur- | 


rency were up more than 22% over | 


the previous year, to probably | 

around $12.4 billions compared with | 

$10.5 billions in 1942. 
Circulating Media 


The latest report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics shows circulat- 





ing media in the hands of the public | 
at $835.2 millions at the end of) 
February compared with $681.4) 
millions at the end of Feb., 1943, | 
an increase in the actual volume of | 
cash in circulation of 224%2%. 

The circulating media includes 
Bank of Canada notes, 
bank notes, subsidiary coin in the | 
hands of the public. The Bank of | 
Canada notes figures used in the} 
calculation is obtained taking 
the total girculation of the bank | 


in@the tills of the chartered vents | 
The balance is believed to be in the 
hands of the public. Bank of Can- | 
ada active note circulation has in- 
creased since the end of Feb., 1943 
from $677.6 millions to $860.6 mil- | 
lions. But the note circulation of the 
chartered banks has declined from 
$59.7 millions to $41.8 millions. Sub- 
sidiary coin has increased from 
$48.6 millions to $54 millions. Sub- 
sidiary coin in the hands of the 
public is estimated like the active 
note circulation of the Bank of Can- 
ada by taking the total issue and 
subtracting from it the coin in the 
chartered bank tills. 

Increased use of cash has, of 
course, featured the financial situ- 
ation since the beginning of the war, 
due to a variety of factors such as 
greater volume of business, higher 
payrolls, more people in the armed 
forces who are paid in cash, etc. 

But recently a tendency has been 


Phoenix of Hartford 
Makes Appointments 


Lawson T. Hargreaves has been 
appointed agency superintendent of 
the Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford and associated companies, ac- 
cording to an announcement by S. 
M. Elliott, manager for Canada. 
Duncan McFadyen of the same 
group is resuming his duties as in- 
spector, Both men are returning to 
the insurance business after spend- 
ing some time in the Canadian 
Military Service. 


Murdoch A. MacPherson, K.C., of 
Regina, was elected to the board of 
directors of Zeller’s Ltd. at the an- 
nual meeting of the company. Mr. 
MacPherson’s appointment fills the 
vacancy created by the death of 
Gilbert F. Brooks. 


{ 


seen in some quarters for the use 
of cash to increase in general trans- 
actions in proportion to cheque pay- 
ments. For example, many people 
like now to keep more money on 
their person than formerly. The in- 
creased prosperity has been partly 


‘ . | responsible for this. Another factor 
$54 billions, and the highest in Can-| i, the withdrawal of banking serv- 


ices in many areas. This has caused 
more business to be done by cash. 
Even in the larger cities, where a 
branch bank is closed and the busi- 
ness turned over to another bank 
say possibly in another block, some 
people find it convenient to keep 
more cash about their person so 
they won't have to visit the bank 
so often. 

Retail merchants, moreover, find 
it necessary to keep more cash on 
hand for making change than form- 


| erly. Altogether the actual volume 


of cash in circulation,, it is estimat- 
ed has increased both absolutely and 


jin relation to the total volume of 
chartered | payments being made 
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MORDEN, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED 


Insurance Adjusters 


Automobile, Casualty, Fire and Allied Lines, 
Inland Marine 
HAMILTON, LONDON, WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 
ST. CATHARINES, SARNIA, CHATHAM, 
OWEN SOUND 


Insurance Costs are Low 


«During the past 15 years, the average cost of fire insur- 
ance in Canada has steadily decreased, due largely to 
improved building construction, better fire protection, 
and control of fire hazards. The favourable rates new 


in effect suggest the carrying of adequate insurance in 
relation to present replacement values, 


Sse 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


(CANADA) LIMITED 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


FE” NEARLY 100 years we have acted as “Buyers 
of Insurance For Commerce and Industry.” We 
are independent and unbiased. We represent you, 
the insured, in the purchase of insurance contracts 
— from trustworthy underwriters — in the open mar- 
ket. We advise clients in all insurance matters, collect 
their claims and render many other services — at no 
additional cost. Complete information on request. 


MONTREAL - 


TORONTO + WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 


Also represented by E. L. McLEAN, Limited (Toronto) 


NEW YORK 
SEATTLE 9 


« 


In the fields of science and industry, war has 
stepped up progress so that many salesmen look 
forward to covering territories in private planes 
after the warr advertisers plan to make use of 
television, the medical profession will have the 
means whereby more lives can be saved. 


While many of these developments await the 
further opportunities of peacetime research and 
development, plywood has proven its value in the 
demands of war and earned its place in many 
a postwar product now being planned. 


Important changes in methods of construction and 
woodworking design, for example, will be brought 
about by the development of this comparatively 


new material. 


PHILADELPHIA : 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Correspondents 


BUFFALO DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES § 


® CHICAGO 


The frantic pace of war has served to emphasize 
the inheren} properties of this “engineered” lum- 
ber. It is the strongest material, pound for pound, 
to be found in the world. It will withstand severe 
and repeated blows, It is light in weight, durable, 
and low in cost. In most cases where plywood is 
used it cuts down labor costs and material waste 
and produces a sounder job. 


It is to be hoped that the time is close when 
scientists and engineers will be able to tum their 
entire research and. planning to peacetime 
miracles. When that time comes, Dominion Ply- 
woods craftsmen will be ready to help you improve 
your business equipment, your home, your fur- 
nishings. As a matter of fact we are already 
working on some rather startling new plywood 
products for the postwar period. 


DOMINION PLYWOODS uimiten 


OUTHAMPTON, ONTARIO 
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Government Bonds 
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Wheat Acreages Greater On U.S. Farms 


May Be Offset By Canadian Decline, Increased Demand * 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG. — Estimates by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture that the Winter wheat crop 
in that country this year will be 72 
million bushels more than last year 
failed to have any weakening effect 
on North American wheat markets. 
The estimate places the new crop 
at 601.7 million bushels, compared 
with 529.6 million bushels last year 
and a 10-year average of 570.6 mil- 
lions. 

It is bélieved that even if the 
estimated increased production ma- 
terializes, it may be offset by de- 
clines in the Canadian harvest and 
by increased demand for bread 
grains throughout the world at 
large, 

West Lacks Moisture 

Backward weather in the Cana- 
dian west is seen as likely to delay 
seeding, which may curtail the wlti- 
mate yield. Moisture supplies over 
large parts of the Canadian west 
are deficient, and while consider- 
able rain has fallen recently there 
is considerable doubt as to whether 


3 the spring and summer rains to 


gether will produce the general 


% conditions favorable for a big crop. 


Guard. any: b eed 
General Tru ee +. 3.26 A 
Gordon & Belyea A .. 2 
Do. 40 ¥ 
Am. 1.6044 Apr. 15 
Home Oil ....:.6... 8.15 June 15 
Imperial Bank .......2 Ma 


ay,i 


Both Canada and The United 
States have substantial stocks of 
wheat on hand but the rate of dis- 
appearance is high, particularly in 
the United States, and it is now 
estimated that by the end of July 
the carryover will be somne 500 mil- 
lion bushels less than last year at 
the same date. 

Increased U. 8. Acreages 

United States farmers have in- 
creased acreage for the 1944 winter 
wheat crop and spring wheat grow- 
ers have indicated their intention 
to increase acreages. Intention of 


15! the Canadian farmers will not be 


2 ay 
Inter. Milling, pf. ... 41 Apr. 
Int. Utilities, pt. pf. 1.87% May 
Island Mtn. M. 


. ose 
i Gold ........ 08 
Maritime Tel. .... 17% 
oon See se 
ontrea. ere ‘6 
Mtl. feel eign 6642.31 Apr. 30 
McC@lieFront., pid. 1.50 Apr. 15 
National Biscuit ... 7.10 Apr. 18 
Nat. Stee: Car ...... .25 Apr. 18 
Negus Mines ..... 6.02% Apr. 20 
ow Pwr. «... 06 Apr 
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¢| Toronto, 9th March, 1944, 
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a, 
*Payable in N. Y. funds. 
2Net after corporate income tax. 
*31 cents stock payt. share for sh. 
tm Southmount Investment Co. 


Annual Meetings 


Company 
15—A. J. Freiman 
17—Smith Paper 
18—Ault & Wiborg Toronto 
18—Brandram-Henderson .. Montreal 
198—Borden Co. .... Flemington, N.J. 
Apr. 19—Canadian Celanese .... Montreal 
Apr. 198—Montreal Cottons Montreal 
. 18—Sunloch Mines .... Tadanac, B.C. 
.20—Robert Mitchell Co. .. Montreal 
. 20—Sladen-Malartic Mines . Montreal 
.21—Waite Amulet Mines 
. 24—Penmans Ltd. 
. 24—The Steel Co. of Canada Hamilton 
. 25—Dom. Steel & Coal .... Montreal 
.25—Pant. Oil of Venezuela Caracas 
. 26—Canada Steamship Lines Montreal 
. 26—Candn. Breweries Toronto 
. 26—Electrolux Corp. ... Dover, Del. 
. 20—Fraser Co. ........- Edmundston 
. 26—Intern. Nickel 
. 26—J. A. Lang & Sons .... Kitchefier 
. 26—London Candn. Invest. Montreal 
. 26—United Amusement ... Montfeal 
. 26—Western Grocers 
. 27—Canadian Marconi .... 
. 27—Regent Knitting Mills 
. 28—Canada Malting Toronto 
pO: SOOOR. 65 skcsenavess Quebec 
r. 28—Hudson Bay Mining ... Toronto 
. 28—Montreal Tramway .... Montreal 
r. 28—Stock Exch. Bldg.* .... Torofito 
May 3—Canadian Pac. Rail. ... Montreal 
May 3—Jam. Public Service .. Montreal 
* Bondholders. 
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purpose 


ORONTO - BRANTFORD 


BRAWCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 


+eeceees Montreal | 


..» Toronto |, 


NOTICES — 


- enn 


The Dominion Bank 
Dividend No, 246 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of two per cent upon the paid 
up capital stock of this Institution 

as been declared for the quarter 
ending 30th April, 1944. The divi- 
dend will be payable at the Head 
Office of the Bank and its Branches 
on and after Monday, the first day 
secord at the te Annee oe 

ril, " 
By Order of the Beard, 


ROBERT RAE, 
General Manager. 


_ DIVIDEND 


The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce 
- Dividend No, 229 
otice is hereby given that - 

dend of one and ene sheit per [— 
Canadian funds on the paid-up caps 
ital stock of this Bank Bas been 
clared for the quarter ending th 
April, 1944, fd nat the same wil 
payable at the Bank and ite Bran 
on sae after Monday, ist May next, 
a rain oa er tte Sot 
The Transfer Books. will not . 
closed, 

By Ordér of the Board, 

aM WED 

Toronto, 20th March, 1044, renee 


emo 
erator eimai 


Blue Ribbon Corporation 
Limited 


Notice is hereby given that a divi 
of sixty-two and a half cents tenon’ a 
share on the Preferred Shares of fhe 
Company has been declared payable on 
Rola a retord 4 he Sant fst 
on the 16th day of April, 1044, — 


DATED AT TORONTO this 3rd day of 


April, 1044, 
D. W. LAVERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Dominion Engineering 
Works, Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($1.00) 


per share out of the accumulated profits 
has been declared on the No Par Value 
Shares of this Company, and ordered to 
be paid on the 17th May, 1944, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on the 29th April, 1944. 
By Order of the Board, «+ 
F. W. EVENS, 


| Secretary. 
| Montreal, Que. — 


| 4th April, 1944, 


; 


a 


| 


| The Sherwin - Williams 
Company of Canada, 
Limited 
NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that 
a dividend of Fifteen Cents (16¢) per 
share has been declared on the no 
af Value Ordinary Stock of the 
| Company, payable to shareholders of 
record the 10th day of April, 1944, 
| and that cheques will be mailed on 
| May 1, 1944. 
Books not closed. 
By Order of the Board, 
P. W. HOLLINGWORTH, 
Secretary+Treasurer. 
| Montreal, Quebec. 
February 10, 1944. 


Privateer Mine Limited 
Dividend No, 22 
NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of one cent (1¢) per share 
has been declared by the Directors 
|of Privateer Mine Limited, payable 
| in Canadian Funds, on the 10th day 
| of May, 1944, to shareholders of 
| record on the 25th day of April, 1944, 
| subject to the approval of the For- 
| eign Exchange Control Board. ° 
By Order of thé Board, 


W. S. LANE, 
Se¢retary. 
Vancouver, B.C, 
April 6th, 1944. 


| Public Utility Earnings 
EAST KOOTENAY POWER CO. 
February: 


, Gross earnings . 
| Oper. expenses . 


1944 1943 Increase 
$60,743 $53,845 
41,189 29,823 


$19,554 $24,022 
Elevén Months to Feb. 20: 

| Grose earnings .. 148 $677,721 

Oper. expenses .. 317,799 280,930 


Net earnings .. 
*Decrease. 


$6,898 
11,366 


*94,468 


$16,427 
36,860 


Net earnings .... 


Note:—Operating expenses do not in- 
clude income and excess profit taxes, In- 
| créasé in operating expenses is due to 
low water conditions and necessity of 
using the steam plant. 


known until the second week of 
May. But the official objective calls 
for an acreage similar to that in 
1943. The conditions during the 
sowing season and the supply of 
moisture after that are all impor- 
tant. 

Meanwhile the military situation 


war years were exporters. On the, 
other hand liberation of larger | 
areas of Europe in the coming 
months, especially undér a success: | 
ful invasion, would mean a great | 
increase in the demand for wheat. | 
Europe, however, like North Am- 
erica, is affected by problems of 


Nevertheless considerable optimism 
prevails regarding thé outlook for 
marketing. Even if western Europe 
is freed this summer it is believed 
all available supplies will bé re- 
quired. 

In India, Wheat crop prospects are 
below those of 1043, although it is 


in Europe continues a dominating} manpower, while adequate supply | not expected tHe serious food situa- 


factor. 

Week by week the Nazis are los- | 
ing control of much of the best 
wheat growihg country in Europe, 
and while it is a question how much 
gf this can be sown to wheat this | 
year, the possibilities are improved. | 
The Balkan or Danubian countries | 
produce a lot of wheat and if pre-| 


Pick Slate 
To Operate 


‘(Continued from page 1) 
fairs, Trade and Industry and Public 
Works, 

High spot of his 30-year tenure of 
the mayor’s office in St. Hyacinthe 
was his tilt with Southern Canada 
Power. 

In an effort to reduce hydro bills 
for the city, Mayor Bouchard set up 
a Municipal électri¢ system, powered 
it with Diesel engines imported 
from Europe. Rates Came down, and 
have continued to come down so 
that today Southern Canada’s rates 
are lower than those at which elec- 
tricity can profitably be generated 
by Diesel power, The inoident defin- 
itely established Mr, Bouchard as a 
champion of _— ownership. 

Public Ownership 

John Whyte McCammon, the 

robable second in command for the 

ommission, is a native of Thetford 
Mines in the eastern townships 
where his father was a leading mer- 
chant. Completely bi-lingual, Mr. 
McCammon has been a member of 
the Quebec Public Service Board 
and its predecessor board for many 
years, and played a major role in the 
investigation of the Montreal Power 
rate structure, It was on this report 
that Premier Godbout based his 
original demands for rate reductions. 
A hydro-electric specialist, Mr, Me- 
Carmmon's researches into the Mont- 
real Power setup are regarded as 
excellent preparation for his new 
role in whie 
re utility will play a key 
part. 

George C. MeDonald, the well- 
known head of the accounting firm 
of MeDonald & Currie, has for some 
years been an adviser in matters 
relating to his field to the Provincial 
Government. In the utility field, he is 
best known for his participation in 
the Lapointe - McDonald « Frigon 
Royal Commission of 1034 which en- 
quired into provinotal power prob- 
lems recomme: the setting 
of rates on the basis of the real value 
of the assets of each utility. 


~ Technical Man 

J, Raymond Latreille, director of 
the Mydraulics Branch of the De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, is an 
engineer who has specialized in 
hydro-electric questions, is not yet 

years of age and is scheduled to 
be the technical strong man of the 
new commission, 

L, Bugene Potvin, it 1s assumed, 
will resign from his present position 
as head of the Quebec Municipal 
Commission, In that capacity, Mr. 
Potvin has a record of steering more 
than 60 Quebec municipalities out of 
bankruptoy, the latest of them the 
city of Montreal. 

Political Angle 

Tt is felt here that the men chosen 
by Mr. Godbout are undoubtedly 
among the ablest in the province for 
the job in hand. On the political 
side of the picture, there is still 
some doubt as to whether the expro- 
priation of the Montreal utility will 
prove to be the vote-cateher that 
some opposition members have 
claimed it to be. Last week in La- 
chine, all the Godbout candidates 
were defeated, the vere anne to 
the Duplessis henchmen. § straw 
in the winu is more significant in 
Quebec than in any other provinces 
where municipal politics have nor- 
mally been kept separate from 
provincial or federal parties. 

What it indicates to political wise- 
acres is that the Quebec voter is far 
from won back to the Liberal fold, 
and that while the expropriation is 
perhaps popular on balance, the vot- 
ers in this area will wait until they 
see lower eléctricity bills for a month 
or two before being convinced that 
the move is really to their advantage. 
This Scepticism is reinforeed by the 
récent announcement of wage in- 
oreases for Montreal Power em- 
plo €68, also by the widely held be- 
fef that the rafe cut promised for 
the last month of 1943 did not ma- 
terialize. 


Beef Cattle Supply Larg 
On Easter Livestock Run 


the management of | Fart 


of fertilizer is an additiona] handi- 
cap. 
Optimistic Over Markets 

Looking farther afield, Argentine 
and Australian farmers will soon be 
sowing wheat for harvest next No- 
vember and December. In both 
countries increased acreage is pre- 
dicted and present stocks are large. | 


Company 
Reports 


International Paper 


Yeats Ended Dec. 31: 1943 

Earned per share: 
Pref. excl. réfund. . $9.09 
Pref., incl. refund. . 9.35 
Com., excl. féfund. 1.94 
Com., incl. refund. . © 2.07 
5.00 


Paid A share: 
Prefetred ..... dtaee i 
Common nil nil 
Workifig capital 64,524,275 56,987,640 
(1948 figures bracketed below.) 
During 1943 International Paper 
Co. suffered a 9.6% reduction in 
output, due almost entirely to pulp- 
wood shortages. The decline was 
somewhat larger in U. 5. operations 
than in those in Canada. Sales in- 
creased moderately to $216.1 mil- 
lions ($200.4 millions), depreciation 
and taxes were slightly lower and 
net for the year is reported at $8,- 
176,261 ($5,604,815), both figures ex- 
cluding refundable portion of EPT. 
Richard J, Cullen, chairman, and 
John H. Hinman, president, who 
sign thé report, state in part regard- 
ing Canadian operations: 
“Manpower, hydto-power and 
wodd supply have beén affected by 
various war neogssities, but in the 
first four years of war, 1940-43 in- 
Clusive, the average affiual tonnage 
of newsprint supplied U, 5. consum- 
ere by the Canadian mills has ex- 
ceeded the 1939 figure by 22%.” 


1942 


Hamilton Bridge 
Years Ended Dee, 81: *1943 
Vigub'relune wer 90.4 

xe ‘ ‘ Ne 

ee. tefund. He 08 
orking capital’ s1.., 1,686,070 1,189,007 
Consolidating aécounts of Mamilton 
fi o and subsidiary ve, 


ti ee. estern, Ltd. *Aceounts 
amiltén Bridge Co. only. 


A sum of $360,000 cash was re- 
ceived by Hamilton Bridge Co. for 
its subsidiary, Mamilton Bridge, 
Western, Ltd, states G. W. Wigle, 
Hamilton Bridge Co, chairman, in 
that company’s 1043 report. This 
sum represented a net loss of $267,» 
560 on the company’s total invest- 
ment in its former wholly owned 
subsidiary, In making the sale, cog- 
nigance Was taken of the fact that 
the parent company was heavily 
obligated with respect to létters of 
credit and guarantees on behalf of 
the subsidiary, 

Total volume of business was | 
somewhat higher in 1943, states Mr. 
Wigle, but as the increase was 
largely due to war contracts under 
which profits are substantially low- 
er, het profit was down, Uncon- 
solidat net profit of 907,060 is 
shown a8 Compared with conisolidat+ 
ed 1042 net profit of $186,754, not 
including refundable taxes of §45,- 
000 and $56,000 respectively, War 
time réstrictions and lessened de- 
mand the last half of the year fur- 
ther reduced structural steel vol« 
ume, 

Reflecting the sale of Hamilton 
Bridge, Western, the company’s 
working capital was increased by 
§558,103. 


+1942 
1 
"00 


1942 


$10.03 
0.48 


A, J. Freiman 
Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 
Barned per share: 

Pref. exc). refund, . $12.09 

Pref. incl. refund. . 15.81 

Com., excl. refund. . 0.68 

Com., incl. refund, . 0.98 
Paid per share: 

Preferred eee 6.00 is 

Common sous n nil 
Working capital ..+.. $1,164,658 $1,004,552 

(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

Net profit of A. J, Freiman Ltd. 
for 1943 was $106,084 Ky 000) after 
taxes amounting to $ 600 (§123,- 
000) of which $30,000 (nil) was re- 
fundable, Increased gross profit on 
sales was not wholly absorbed by 
the increase in selling administfa-« 
tive and general expenses, taxes, 
ete. Cash was substantially higher 
at the end of 1943 at $286,431 ($9,- 
057), and Dominion .of Canhada 
bonds were up to $264,460 
($160,000). Value of merchandise on 
hand wa8s slightly lower, at $877,118 
($963,872). 


e 


The secured bank loaf | 199 47g ($384,105), Sladen Malartic 


tion of last year will redur. The 
ricé crep is larger and Australian 
and Canadian wheat have been 
shipped in in good volume to build 
up reserve supplies agaifst any 
emergency whith may arise. Some 
surplus is also looked for from 
North Africa. 

Heavier movement of wheat in 


Will Britain 


(Continued from page 1) 
developing and exploring new uses 
and outléts for this metal. Yet until 
last yeat we had in this country 
little or no facility for research in 
the development and use of this 
metal, 

I was asked why this country 
should not, in future be the start« 
ing point for new and original ideas 
in the use and application of alum- 
inum and in overcoming technical 
and marketing problems which now 
exist? My answer was that there 
was a new $750,000 research plant 
at Kingston which has now been set 
up under the emergency of war and 
that it was to be hoped it would be 
able to make a considerable contri- 
bution in this direétion. 

Big Market? 

T was given one estimate from an 
important source, that if aluminum 
were put on a competitive price 
basis with tin and if technical dif- 


| fieulties could be overcome, the 


possible market for aluminum in 
the container field might be in the 
neighborhood of 100 million pounds 
per year, This would be equivalent 
to more than Canada’s entire pre- 
war production and to about 25% 


Victor 


(Continued from page 1) 
October will be substantially ex 
ceeded. 

What is of particular interest, of 
course, is the amotnt of money that 
ean be collected through individual 
subscriptions, ; 

In the Fifth loan, with a goal of 
$525 millions, there was a 16% over 
subscription which brought the 


ist War Loan—Jan., 1040 ....ccces 
2nd War Loan—Sept., 1940 ..ccsees 


| Ist Victory Loan—June, 1941 ..0es 


2nd Victory LoanFeb., 1042 ...... 

3td Victory LoanOdt,, 1042 eeeeee 

4th Victory Loan—Apr.,, 1943 deetes 

5th Victory Loan—Oct., 1043 ...... 

6th Victory LoanMay, 1044... 
*Estimated, 


Were the estimate of 3% million 
applications to be achieved or bet» 
tered, it would represent a disper- 
sion of bonds throughout the rank 
and file of Canadiang far beyond the 
dream of the Vietory Loan ofrgan- 
lzation in its earliest stages. It 
would represent probably the wid- 
est and most successful public sales 
effort of any United Nations country. 

Best Sales Group Yet 

Apart from rising national in- 
come, credit must also be given to 
the fact that the Victory Loan sales 
organization now readying to make 


nections ae 9 obi ache BS: 


outstanding was $688,000 ($996,600) 
but the secured bank overdraft of 
$265,005 appearing last year was 


7 eliminated, The mortgage payable 


has now been reduced to 625 
($436,850), Reserve for future de- 
éline in inventory values increased 
to $152,800 ($87,300). 


Sladen Malartic 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 


1942 
Earned pér share ... “ $0.0382 
n 


nil 
“theta “3088 
aftlt of 
Avétage recovety .: 


7 y 
(Previous year's figtifés wh, 
With operating profits down to 


id 
orking capital 
oy reserves, tOfs ,,,. 
verage grade ($35 
gold) ace 
Tons milled 


Mines reports a loss of $6,627 for 
1943 compared with a $133,794 profit 
for 1942. Depreciation charge was 
halved in 1943. 

Labor shortage reduced both mill 
tonnage and development footage, 
but ofe reserves were increased in 
both tonnage and average grade as 
shown above. Opening of the 


Supplies of cattle and hogs on; higher than in the previous week. | telluride zoné on the 1,100-, 1,250- 


Canadian Easter livestock markets | 


| 


At Winnipeg, direct shipments to | 


and 1,425-ft. levels showed consid- 


were liberal, with patkers toward | the packing plants made buyers in- | erable ore lengths. On the 1,100-ft. 


the end of the week refraining from 
thaking any further purchases, As 
a résult cattle prices, which started 
off slightly higher than in the pre- | 
vious wéek, lost their gains. Hog } 
markets, however, maintained pre- | 
vious levels. | 
At Toronto 
On the Toronto market, for in- | 
stance, offerings at first were light | 
and prices turned quite string, but | 
as the week progressed, délivesies | 
became heavier, especially those | 
made direct to packing plants. | 
Heavy hog runs and increased de- | 
liveries of other classes of livest3ck | 
eventually resulted in the slaughter- 
ing facilities of the packing 
houses being taxed to the limit, 
especially with the Good Friday 
holiday intervéning. Accordingly 
they became unwilling to make any | 
further purchases in volume. 
Weighty steers sold at $12.50 per | 
ewt. after sé@lling at $12.75 on} 
Monday. 
The same conditions prevailed on | 


; other eastern Canada markets. At 


Montreal, steets were steady at | Working capital at end of 1943 stood | Canadian 


about $12 to $12.50 per cwt. for the 
best, with cows, however, slightly 


t 


trade became draggy with pricts | 
generally tending downward. 


Spring Lambs at Montreal 
First spring lambs arrived at | 
Montreal during the week and 
weighing 40 to 50 Ib. sold at $6 to $7 | 
each, while at Toronto prices were 
$14.25 per cwt. * 
Dairy cattle are being shipped to | 
the United States markets, although | 
the number has been declining in | 
recent weeks, being 560 for the | 
week ended April 6 compared with 
997 in the previous week and 818 | 
the same week in 1943. Exports of | 
dairy cattle to date this year are 
6,149 against 7,814 last year. 


1943 net income of $173,297, equal to 


| $5.77 a share on 30,000 no-par-value 


common sharés outstanding, com- 
pared with 1942 net income of $199,- 


deducting refundable tax were $11.51 
a share on common against $8.59. 


at $799,767 compared with $563,309 
year before. 


| dependent of furthet supplies and | level 215 ft. averaged $4 across 31 


ft, and 225 ft. averaged $6.50 across 
18 ft.; at the 1,260-ft. level, 559 ft. 
averaged $5.65 a ton across 14 ft.; at 
the 1,425-ft. level, 160 ft. ran $6.32 
over 7 ft. and 200 ft. ran $10 over 7 
ft. All values are at $35 gold. 

A ptogram of surface drilling of 
the northern claims is being carried 
out with nothing of économie inter- 
est exposed as yet. It is hoped to 
open the telluride zone at 1,600-ft. 
level this year. 

Company retains a million shares 
of Rand Malartic Mines. 


Unlisted Industrials 


‘Display Mixed Trend 


Colonial Steamships, Ltd., reports | 


Plaxton, McDonnell & Co. state that the 
unlisted industrials displayed a mixed 
trend during the past week. 

Atlas Steels ponen, strengthened: %, 
at 26 16 27%. B. ©, Sugar, an inactive 
| issue, Was quoted 74 t6 75%. Brown Co. 


| 702, or $6.66 a share. Earnings before | issue sold off sharply on release of annual 


report. The bonds dropped 24% points. The 
| preferred lost 5 points at, 29 to 31. The 
' common slipped 30c at $1.40 to $1.70. 
tor Lamp A eased ‘% at 
| 8% to 9. M. & O. Paper common dropped 
1 ee closing 9% to 9%4. Provincial Paper 
preferred gained ‘2, at 10342 to 105%. 


Canada is reflected in the statistics 
of carlodding, which show an ins 
crease of 85,310 in number of cars 
loaded in 1944 up to March 25 com- 
pared with last year. Total ship- 
ments of Canadian wheat to the 
United States in the current crop 
year are over 118.4 million bushels, 
with oats shipments totalling 28.2 
millions and barley 16.6 millions. 

‘*Meanwhile the United States 
market for Canadian oats continues 
large with supplies apparently ade- 
quate to supply domesti¢ demands 
and supply some for export. Sug- 
gestions, however, have been made 
that it may be necessary to curtail 
shipments of barley to that country. 


Buy Our 


[Aluminum Surplus? 


of what we should market in 
Britain, postwar, if we are to sell 
her thé same proportion of our 
Capacity as We did before the war 
period. 

This possible development of an 
aluminum market in the container 
field indicates what Appears to be 
the general view, namely that steel 
and steel products are the field 
where aluminum expects to make 
ita greatest inroads, postwar. I was 
told that if between 3% and 5% of 
steel consumption were switched to 
aluminum it would absorb the en- 
tire world capacity, 

One authority, interested in cop- 
per, indicated that he did not expect 
aluminum to make more than a 10% 
inroad into present copper usage, 
postwar, Chief new outlets for 
aluminum, other than containers are 
said to be ships, railways and archi+ 
tectural: uses = especially in the 
extrusion field. 

I was told by experts who had 
recently visited the British alums- 
inum fabricating and other manu- 
facturing. plants that they were 
excellent and at least equal to if 
not superior to comparable plants 
in the United States. 


y Loan Cash Available 


final“ total up t6 9604 millions, In 
the ‘forthcoming campaign it is 

ad that | r $40 to. $50 mil- 
lions can be added to the previous 
high:mark. That would mean a gain 
of between 20 and 26% over the ob- 
jectiVe..Were that to be achieved 
the vising tide of individual war 
loan, subseriptions by Canadians 
would look something like this: 


Amount of Cash 


an 

Total Number by ndividuals 

of ype (ex ial Names) 
1 8,000 r $1 


2 millions 
‘151,000 113 “ 
968,000 280 
1,681,000 386 
2,082,000 876 
2,666,000 830 
3,033,000 604 
3,250,000 


frontal attack on Canadians, is by 


far the best groomed and most effi+ 
cient sales group that has ever 
worked under National War Finance 
Committee sponsorship. 

There will probably be between 
140,000 and 150,000 workers involved 
in this country-wide loan biita, In 
the shop and factory payroll cam- 
paign alone there will be probably 
some 100,000 voluntary workers, 
There will be another 15,000 volun- 
teer Workers in other fields, as-well 
a# & backbone of 15,000 trained paid 
salesmen, 

The Toronto Stock Exchange re- 
ports quoted market value of its 554 
listed igsues Gown to $4,458 millions 
as of Mareh 31, from $4,529 millions 
at the end of February, but in- 
ereased $141 millions over last 
March 31. Value of the 14 industrial 
groups at $2,969 millions also regis« 
tered a slight decline on the month 
but was some $144 millions higher 
than a Yéar ago. Very little chang- 
ed from last year’s March end but 
showing 4 small decline on the 
month was thé quoted value of the 
five mining gtoups at $1,489 mil- 
Hons. Average price of the listed 
stocks as at the énd of March Was 
“— whith compared with $6.65 on 
eb. 20 and 96.36 a year ago. 


CARRY MONEY SAFELY 
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Canadian Pacific Express 
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Move with ease 
Store with safety 


PACKING 
SHIPPING 
STORAGE 


Phone 
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Grain Merchants 
Shippers and Exporters 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG 


> 
Branches Throughout Canede 


creer erernstecememn mame et 
THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. (1943) 


\ Operators of Country Elevators 
7 n 


| 
Alberta and Saskatchewan 


Terminal Elevators at 


Vancouver and 
Port Arthur 


Offices: Calgary and 
Winnipeg 


HALLET & CAREY LIMITED 
GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 
Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd. 
and Powell Transports Ltd. 


Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
and Terminals 


Exporters and Shippers 
SMITH, MURPHY CO. INC. 
810 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


Head Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
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MASTER FEEDS 
GRAIN 
LINSEED & SOYA OILS 
* 


Also Owning and Operating 


THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 
GO. LIMITED 
SARNIA ONTARIO 
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The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Agency Building . 
221 A 8th Ave. W. . 
McCallum-Hill Building 
411 Avenue Railding 


EXCELSIOR 
INSURANCE BL, JE IE company 


A STRONG CANAD 
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Speed Up DUPLICATING WITH 
SCRIPT MIMEO BOND 


You can speed up long or short duplicating runs and get the 
job out efficiently with Script Mimeo Bond. 

This Provincial Paper has a fuzz-free surface which reduces 
clogging and plucking to a minimum. Script Mimeo Bond 
runs the job with rarely a stop. 

It is available from your Provincial Paper dealer and 
will do your work faster. Script Mimeo Bond comes in white, 
blue, buff, green or pink. 


SCRIPT/ MIMEO 


\Sond 


A PROVINCIAL PAPER 
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THE WASHINGTON LETTER 


Seventeen U. S. Labor Agencies 
- Muddle Washington Policy 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


WASHINGTON.—Too many ad- 
ministrative agencies dealing with 
labor and manpower problems in 
Washington apparently have con- 
tributed much to the prevailing 
State of confusion in U. S. industrial 
relations. 


A recent survey discloses no less 
than 17 federal agencies charged 
with enforcement of labor laws and 
regulations, exclusive of the State 
agencies. Yet it is safe to say that 
seldom, if ever, in all American 
history have our industrial relations 
been in a more unhappy muddle. 

Hardly a day passes without some 
new report of a strike or labor 
stoppage somewhere in the national 
war picture. And new demands 
from the labor camp, both in the 
direction of increased wages and 
larger social subsidies from gov- 
ernment, have become almost an 
expected feature in the week's 
news budget. 


Congress is giving thought, there- 
fore, to a searching enquiry into the 
national labor policy, in the hope 
that perhaps a re-organization of 
’ the administrative agencies might, 
of itself, eliminate many irritations, 
confusions and conflicts of author- 
ity. 


Bloated Departments 


Up to 1933 national labor policies 
were administered by a single 
Cabinet department. Today, the 
Department of Labor still carries 
on with 5,975 civil servants, as of 
January 1 this year. But we also 
have the National War Labor 
Board, with 3,272, the National 
Labor Relations Board, with 688, 
the Railroad Retirement Board, 
with 1,717, the Employees Com- 
pensation, 478, the President's Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, 
97, and the National Mediation 
Board, 89. ; 


This adds up to about 12,000 
federal employees engaged ex- 
clusively in labor administration. 
Yet-there are many other commit- 
tees, boards, and commissions scat- 
tered throughout the operating de- 


Company Reports 
Howard Smith Paper 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 


Earn. per share com.® 
—— per share com.? 


a 
*Earnings include refundable EPT. 
¢*Earnings exclude refundable EPT. 


(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed). 


Due to further increases in the 
cost of pulpwood and higher wages 
paid, net income of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., in 1943 declined 
to $988,261 ($1,134,156). Working 
capital was increased to $6,584,159 
($5,189,595), despite $473,714 capital 
expenditures. 


In addition to net profit, reported 
above, refundable EPT was $82,889 
in 1943 and $87,757 in 1942. 

President Harold Crabtree states 
that net sales for the year were 
practically equal to those of the 
previous year. The pulpwood situa- 
tion was very acute throughout the 
year and remains a difficult prob- 
lem, but it is hoped that the recent 
action of the Timber Administra- 
tor in permitting an increase in the 
ceiling prices of pulwood may re- 
sult in a greater supply of settlers’ 
wood being available during 1944. 


Mr. Crabtree reveals that the com- 
pany’s research department has 
been active throughout the year in 
the development of a new type of 
lignin plastic. This project, while 
still in the experimental stage, ap- 
pears to have promising postwar 
possibilities, he says, and,in order 
to expedite its development, the 
directors have decided to proceed 
in 1944 with the construction and 
installation of plant facilities neces- 
sary for producing the product in 
a marketable form. 

The demand for all the company’s 
products continues strong, although 
Government’ wartime restrictions 
are limiting output of the mills to 
some extent. 

The big demand for labor at at- 
tractive wage levels by plants en- 
gaged in the production of muni- 
tions and explosives and other war 
requirements was responsible for 
a large turnover in labor at the com- 
pany'’s mills last year, creating dif- 
ficult operating conditions, but 
there has recently been some in- 
dictation, says the report, that the 
worst phase of this situation is past 
and a turn toward greater stabiliza- 
tion now appears in evidence. 


National Pole 


Years ended Dec. 31. 1943 
Earned on common . $0.99 
Paid 
Working capital 

(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed.) 

National Pole & Treating Co. re- 
ports for 1943 net income of $58,626 
($239,184) excluding profit and loss 
on sale of assets, and after giving 
effect in 1942 figures to $24,600 re- 
duction in earnings through con- 
tract profit renegotiation. 

President R. H. M. Robinson 
states that volume of company’s 
business during 1943 both in pole 
and treating divisions was seriously 
curtailed as result of manpower 
shortage. Balance of funded debt, 
totalling $260,000, was retired in 
1943. 


Stadacona Rouyn Mines had 
liquid assets of $524,219 and current 
liabilities of $44,881 as at Mar. 31, 
1944, according to a statement of 
Georges Duclos, liquidator, In addi- 
tion to current liabilities, statement 
showed $52,992 due trade creditors, 
$15,000 owing to Pelletier Lake Gold 
Mines, $342,477 as the cash liability 
to meet $1,501,012 of note claims and 
$401,369 as liabilities in suspense 
gelative to noteholders and others. 


partments, such as the Labor Policy 
Committee in the War Production 
Board, the Labor Policy Board in 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Labor Advisory Committee in the 
National Research Council, and 
others. This list runs on and on 
through every major department of 
the Government. 


But on top of all this, we still 


sion, which employs 25,957 full-time 
civilian workers, and the Selective 
Service System, which employs 
another 23,000 on its civil rolls, ex- 
clusive of all military personnel 
assigned to the field work. 


Adding all these payrolls to- 


gether, we arrive finally at 61,000 
federal employees engaged in labor 


ity of agencies had brought last- 
ing industrial peace, even for the 
duration, the nation might feel well 
repaid. But precisely the opposite 
has been the case. So Congress is 
convinced that somewhere, some- 
thing fundamental has gone awry 
in labor policy. The House and 
Senate Committees on Labor have 
determined to have a careful look 
at the whole picture, from the in- 
side out. 
= * * 


Postwar Location 

Exploratory conversations on 
post-war aviation policy will get 
under way soon in London. Secre- 
tary of State Hull announced April 
1 that his first Assistant Secretary, 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., will fly to Lon- 
don this week. He will be accom- 
panied by Edward Warner, a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


and manpower administration! Out of these conversations, Secre- 


have the War Manpower Commis- Now if this staggering multiplic-| tary Hull hopes, will come a pre- 


“EN 


IN SPITE OF SHELL AND BOMB DAMAGE, in spite of cruel over- 
loading and the wracking punishment of mine-blasted roads, 
motorized columns have continued to roll forward carrying 


United Nations troops and supplies. Ford mobile 


liminary international conference 
on the subject some time this sum- 
mer, ; 

Coincident with the London con- 
versations, the U. S. Government 
will begin in Washington a similar 
series of exploratory exchanges 
with representatives. of Russia. 
These exchanges will be handled 


j on the U.S. side by Joseph C. Grew, 


our last Ambassador to Tokyo, and 
now Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State. Assisting him will 
be L. Welch Pogue, Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
W..A. M. Burden, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 
© * o 
Serious Feed Situation 
Because milk production is fall- 
ing off sharply following a difficult 
pinch on animal feeds, U. S. bakers 
are beginning to find themselves 


bread and rolls. 


The American Bakers’ Association | 


workshops, 


equipped with welding equipment, lathe, drill press, and other tools, 


and manned by skilled mechanics, are playing a real part in 


keeping motorized equipment moving in the war zones. 


Here in Canada, Ford trucks are bearing a heavy 
share of the load in keeping materials and equipment 
moving to and from the production lines. 700 Ford 
dealers right across Canada are doing a thorough job 
in supplying expert service for car and truck owners. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


LARGEST 


PRODUCERS OF 


a 


MILITARY 


PUT VICTORY 
FIRST 


BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


VEHICLES 


LIQUIDITY 


It has several meanings. One—quickly ready money. 
Liquidity means a great deal to the heirs of an estate 


where Succession Duties (two of them) and Income Taxes make inroads in the 
value. You should look into its likely effect related to your own estate ideas. An 
analysis by us will cost you no more than some of your time and you may learn 
something that will help you improve your present estate plans. 


Winnipeg - 


Windsor 


THE 


TRUSTS ana GUARANTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
@ executor and trustee since 1897 @ = 


Brantford - 


302 Bay Street, Toronto 


has appointed a special survey, ment of Agriculture disclosed that | now on farms. 
committee to compile-the national | available supplies for animal feed 
short of sufficient milk for their | picture for presentation to the War | grains in the U. S. represent 20% 


Food Administration. 


| A GREAT POWER PLANT 
Over there, and here at home, the famous Ford V-8 engine keeps 


less than a year ago, in relation to 
A recent report from the Depart- | the animal and poultry populations 


This feed pinch is ‘expected to 
work out in coming months to @ 
still further reduction in milk 
supply. 


Though many of their skilled mechanics are serving with the 
armed forces, Ford dealers have done a magnificent job in keep- 
ing essential transportation operating efficiently. 


the loads rolling along the road to victory. In 
stamina, in smoothness, in economy, it’s today’s out- 
standing engine. It’s noted everywhere for its trouble- 
free performance. But when it does need tuning up 
or overhauling, it’s backed over there by skilled 
army mechanics, and here in Canada by the service 


of 700 Ford dealers. 
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Construction’s Vital Postwar Role 


Building Industry Is Main ‘Prop of 
Quick Re-employment After Victory 


By CLIVE H. CHATTOE 

When victory has been won and 
the time comes to halt war produc- 
tion, it is the general expectation 
that upon the broad shoulders of the 
construction industry will fall the 
main responsibility for large scale and 
immediate employment. Backing that 
expectation are two potent factors. 

First, the tremendous backlog of 
peacetime building that has accumu- 
lated during the years of war, plus 
the uncompleted carryover from the 
great depression of the ’thirties. 

Second, the undisputed fact that 
construction is one of the largest 
users of human labor, with 50% of 

the average building cost, direct 
labor on the site and the other 50% 
distributed back through a wide 
range of high employing industries. 

When a house is built or a factory, 

it does not mean work merely for 
carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers 
and other special construction artis- 
ans, but also for workers who build 
furnaces, radiators, stoves, ma- 
chinery, glass, steel and hundreds of 
other products. 

And there is one more point to con- 
sider. Not only is the construction 
dollar thus widely distributed in the 
first place but there is weighty evi- 
dence that it circulates faster and 
wider than do the wage dollars of 
almost any other industry, and there- 
fore has a greater lifting effect within 
the economy as a whole. 


$2.5 Billions Backlog 


Various estimates have been made 
of the civilian construction backlog 
in Canada but even the most con- 
servative of these run well into the 
billions. This represents the building 
of houses, roads, factories, sewers, 
public buildings, bridges, wharfs, 
tunnels, etc., which would have been 
carried out had normal conditions 
prevailed in Canada _ continuously 
since 1930. 

But conditions were not normal. 

The country faced a depression, fol- 
lowed by some years of recovery. 
Just as a start was being made in 
the cleaning up some of the backlog 
along came the war. As a_ result 
Canadians couldn’t make good the an- 
nual wear and tear on their structures 
let alone provide for natural growth. 

In an average year the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics estimates that 
some $461 millions of new building 


Residential Buildina 


should be done. ‘This was the average 
for the years 1921-30. On this basis 
we are now well over $2.5 billions 
behind. The following table tells: the 
story: 


Deficit in Structures 


(In millions of dollars) 
Civilian 
Con- War 
struc- construc- 
tion tion 
391 eee 
271 
208 
177 
216 
258 
352 
353 
297 
175 
247 
265 
200 


Backlog* 
civilian 

construc- 
Total tion 
391 70 
271 190 


177 


1931 eeeeee 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 eeeeer 
1941 , 

1942 

1943 


eeeese eee 


76 
299 
393 


370 
200 


eeeeee 


214 
196 
261 


Cumulative backlog .......... oe 


*Based on difference between annual 
average of $461 millions 1921-30 and total 
civilian construction in years 1931-43. 


While the statistics and estimates 
should only be taken as a yardstick 
of postwar’ requirements they make 
it clear that Canada after the peace 
will need a bigger construction pro- 
gram than pre-war. 

(The reader will note that in the 
Financial Post report on the construc. 
tion industry two sets of figures are 
used: 

The one in the foregoing table is the 

DBS account, of yearly volume of 
work actually done, as reported to the 
Bureau by general and trade con- 
tractors and subcontractors, munici- 
palities, the Harbors Board and 
Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments. , , 
' The other, used in certain charts in 
this issue of The Financial Post and 
generally widely quoted elsewhere, is 
the MacLean Building Reports ac- 
count of construction contracts 
awarded each year, which excludes a 
considerable volume of work done by 
jobbers in the building trades, certain 
industries and government depart- 
ments, but which includes awards in 
one year that may actually be carried 
out in succeeding years.) 


Building's Labor Value 

It is sometimes forgotten that build- 
ing commonly employs more men 
away from an actual building site 
than on it and that the labor value 
of the building dollar is somewhere 
around 75c or more when this off-site 


Commercial & Institutional 


& Industrial Building | 


Engineering Building 


£41.1929 ‘30 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘ 


a 


These charts show the trends of the four main types of construction, 

in relation to the trend of general business, depicted at the top. Except 

since the war, when commercial and institutional building has been cur- 

tailed, these two groups have followed the ups and downs of business 

closely. The recent burst of industrial and engineering construction is 
largely due to war, building. 


Millions of Dollars 


Construction Trend in Canada | 


(Maclean Building Reports) 
Value of Contracts Awarded 1931-1943 


193] 


Expert estimates place the backlog of cénstruction in Canada at at least $2.5 
billions. The chart shows how far we fell behind in keeping up national "wear and 
_ tear" during the depression of the early ‘thirties and if war building is deleted from 


employment is considered, i.e., provi- 
sion and transport of raw products 

*and manufactures, administrative 
work, etc. 

Detailed studies have beer’ made 
by the U. S. Dept, of Labor and by 
qualified Canadian engineers and con- 
tractors to determine the value and 
quantity of on-site and off-site con- 
struction employment, Their conclu- 
sions deserve close stuly because in 
1946—or whenever the first full post- 
war year occurs—Canada will be em- 
ploying or otherwise supporting 
several hundred thousand more work- 
ers than in the boom year of 1929. 
And since the conftruction: industry 
has relatively few conversion prob- 
lems it will be found capable of mak- 
ing prompt contribution to a high- 
employment economy in the transi- 
tion to peace. 

A study recently made for the Dept. 
of Finance revealed that 1.3 man- 
hours of work had been provided in 
auxiliary industries for every man- 
hour worked on the sites of 25,000 
housing units. 

The ratio differs, of course, on other 
types of construction. Widely credited 
is a ratio of 1:1.3 for all types. If this 
is acceptable for broad appraisal o7 
the industry’s postwar employing 
power it will have been established 
that the employment in 1941 of 235,- 
000 men on-site was accompanied by 
employment of 305,000 others in 
“feeder” industries, or a total of 540,- 
000 workers in a $640 millions 
program. , ° 

Here are statistics from Canadian 
contractors as quoted in the recent 
Canadian Construction Association 
brief to the House of Commons re- 
construction committee: 


1932 


1933 1934 


the myriad structures which lie below 
every street in the nation or make 
the wilderness a new frentier. 


Ideas of tobacco-chewing construc- 
tion bosses of foreign extraction, of 
picture-painting architects and en- 
gineers with theodolytes are badly 
out of date. No few of Canada’s 900 
architects have a good deal of experi- 
ence in engineering, law, etc.; no few 
of her general and trade contractors 
are science graduates; most of her 
engineers are specialists in the 
mechanics of plumbing, heating and 
electricity, or in civil and structural 
engineering in steel, concrete and 
timber for bridges, dams, harbors and 
all the rest, 


The second fact brought to light by 
study of construction’s “ramifica- 
tions” is the nearness to every Cana- 
dian of its “feeder” industries and 
trades — heavy industries making 
structural steel, electrical and other 
equipment, lumbering operations, 
metals, gypsum and asbestos mining, 
all the way down to the neighborhood 
supply ‘yard, hardware store and 
plumbing shop. The building. dollar 
“penetrates deeply into the national 
fabric and this to the direct knowledge 
of every eighth Canadian. 


Plan for Construction 


From Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen all 
the way up to the chief executives 
of industry and government, nearly 
every Canadian has a job waiting for 
construction. 

The average family and small busi- 
ness with from several hundreds of 

* dollars to many thousands in the war 
savings sock, is in most cases plane 


Kuo — 


Off-site Labor Ratio (Canada, pre-war) © 


On- Off- 
site 
man- 
hours 
(000) 


705.8 


Cost 
Project millions 
$ 
Public bldg., Winnipeg (Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger) ........+6. os “6 
Large, high-class factory, Corn- 
wall, Ont. (Foundation Co. 
of Can.) 
Grading & drainage, Manitoba 
(Bird Construction Co.) ... 
Concrete paving, Manitoba 
(Bird Construction Co.) .., 


0.1 
0.1 


Industry Among Broadest 


These bare statistical bones afford 
some idea why it has been upon 
houses, highways, hospitals and the 
rest that so much of Canada’s “post- 
war planning” has concentrated. It 
is simply that there is wide recogni- 
tion that the nation is badly “under- 
built,” because of depression and war, 
and that liquidation of the backlog 
can provide not only wide employ- 
ment in factory, forest, mine, trans- 
port system and job site but with the 
added factor of controllable timing,. 
scale and location. 


When mentjon is made of the “rami- 
fications” of the construction indus- 
try, two things are meant. 

First is its make-up for field opera- 
tions, the great number, variety and 
importance of contracting branches 
constructing most of the nation’s 
fixed real property, such as transport 
right-of-way and terminals, plants 
and distribution systems for power 
and communications, water supply 
and sewage disposal, in short, not only 
buildings of all kinds but also all of 


1,074.7 
65.0 
60.0 


Man-hours 
site- 
man- 

hours 
(000) 


1,375.3 


Total 
man- 
hours 
(000) 


2,081.1 


per 
Ratio $ million 
on-site, outlay 
off-site (000) 


1:1.95 1,470 


1:1.91 1.25 
1,090 


1,050 


2,050.0 
44.0 
45.0 


3,124.7 
109.0 « 
105.0 


1:0.68 
1:0.75 


Average ..ccccees 
nn ee 


ning to build or to improve some kind 
of a building. And stores, theatres, 
garages, schools and hospitals follow 
houses as day follows night. 


Despite the if’s and but’s of govern- 
ment policy on taxation or tariff most 
of Canada’s important businesses at 
this stage are at least doing some 
heavy guessing about their new plant 
and equipment, about products and 
about employment, and: no few 
already are making commitments or 
actually launching new undertakings. 

Marathon Paper Co.’s $10 millions 
plant and town at Peninsula, Ont., is 
one case in point; another is Victory 
Mills Ltd.’s million-dollar Toronto 
plant under construction; still others, 
Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Corp’s 
big elevator at Windsor, Kimberley 
Clark Corp.’s crepe wadding mill at 
Kapuskasing. These are among the 
signs of a new mood in industry for 
action now, and a questionnaire from 
the Postwar Research Dept. of the 
MacLean Publishing Co, Ltd. to the 
heads of 2,400 Canadian manufactur- 
ing companies has made it clear the 


Ba 


1936 19371938 


the last four 
catching up. 


new mood is a popular one in 
industry. 

The construction industry itself has - 
been acting. Among the first to 
achieve full war footing it has also 
been first to demohilize and its lead- 
ers have been spending increasing 
hours broadening their. ofganization, 
rebuilding mechanical equipment and 
preparing to expand their labor force 
for an assignment that appears likely 
to be more demanding that was the 
industry’s billion dollar war job, 

The Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, in its brief to the House re- 
construction committee, reported the 
industry’s own plans and recognized 
the interest of federal, provincial and 
municipal governments in a workable 
overall plan for postwar housing, 
highways and building in general, 

The CCA recommended three new 
federal agencies to develop or co- 
ordinate building: 

1. Subsidized rental housing de- 
partment; 

2. General co-ordinating board and 
under it a department headed by 
architects, engineers and other con- 
struction experts, to guide timing 
and supply, of public works in rela- 
tion to private building and all con- 
struction in relation to plans for 
reconversion and demobilization; 

3. A reconstruction finance agency 
or industrial development bank to 
lend at low interest for privately 
sponsored construction. 


Private construction should get first 
chance to create employment in the 
transition period, the CCA urged in a 
number of general recommendations. 
Plans for publicly financed works of 
self-liquidating or asset-creating 
character, however, should be held in 
compiete readiness, the brief said, 
recommending six main types of such 
work: | 

Large engineering projects: high- 
ways, airports, waterworks and sew- 
ers, canals and power, employing com- 
mon labor and mechanical equipment; 

Housing program, employing a great- 
er proportion of skilled craftsmen; 

Provincial, municipal and _ institu- 
tional buildings; 

Recreational projects: parks, play- 
grounds, clubs, churches, swimming 
pools, social service buildings, recre- 
ation centres. 

Agricultural construction: drainage, 
irrigation, conservation, rural power 
lines, farm roads, country grain ele- 
vators, employing a considerable vol- 
ume of unskilled help and off-season 
farm labor; 

Reconversion of government-owned 
war plants to needs of private industry. 


The Industry's Capacity 


Reassurance, with provisos, was 
offered on the score of construction 
equipment—Canada today has $100 
millions worth, enough for a billion 
dollar construction year, but the gov- 
ernment meanwhile should gradually 
remove wartime controls and import 
restrictions as well as encouraging re- 
conditioning. If much of our obsolete » 
or worn out construction equipment 
were scrapped there would be danger 
of general shortage, particularly in 
earth-moving machines. 

Lumber shortage was not antici- 
pated—it is very real now—if that 
industry could be encouraged to 
attain full capacity; there was little 
worry on other supply counts unless 
priorities were established for supply 
of Canadian materials to devastated 
areas abroad. 

Labor forces would have to be 
strengthened and improved in effi- 
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ars it will be seen that little headway has yet been made into 


ciency following wartime dilution and 
upgrading in many trades, Expanded 
training provisions now were advo- 
cated, 

- The CCA, with the foregoing reser- 
vations, suggested the industry could 
handle a program up to $500 millions 
in the first full postwar building year, 
moving up to $650 millions in the sec- 
ond and to $800 millions in each 
succeeding year. 

In forging its postwar fiscal, trade 
and construction policy the Dominion 
Government has promised a ministry 
of reconstruction, new housing legis- 
lation and an industrial development 
bank. But the provinces cnd munici- 
palities still await word of what is to 
be done for joint financing of high- 
ways and public works, 

Several of the provinces are setting 
up planning and development boards 
and a few cities, their own planning 
agencies, in the West and Maritimes 
as well as in Ontario and Quebec, But 
pending clearer words from Capital 
Hill there has been little zip to these 
movements, 


In the meantime and for some 
months past some of the federal con- 
trols on building materials and pro- 
jects have been relaxed, ostensibly 
to keep construction going and fit for 
its postwar job. 


Red-letter Blueprints 


The Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada found among its members 
that architects’ plans had been pre- 
pared for something like $450 millions 
of war-deferred buildings. The fed- 
eral construction control orgartization 
has checked back with principals re- 
fused construction licenses and. has 
found that for two thirds of that $310 
millions backlog, only the oppor- 
tunity te build now is awaited. 

The story is the same in the field of 
engineering works, Most provinces 
and municipalities have ambitious 
programs of roads, streets and utilities 
construction lined up in docket form, 
in some cases with sites surveyed, 
costs estimated and working drawings 
prepared. 

There are some outstanding pro- 
jects in both private and public works 
fields. 

.In_ buildings, hospitals, schools, 
commercial structures — theatres, 
stores, garages—are likely to be dom- 


Recently. however, as the accompanying article outlines, ambitious 
plans have been drawn up for a concerted attack on this backlog after the war. 


inant, with housing very much in the 
picture of course, 

In engineering works, 
some of the items looming: 


The railways have substantial ten- 
tative programs. One project on the 
CNR’s possible list is a causeway 
across the Straits of Canso to eliminate 
the water gap between Cape Breton 
and the Nova Scotia mainland, em- 
ploying in the process $17.5 millions 
worth of materials and 7,000 on-site 
workers for three years. Right now 
the CNR is building 15 miles of new 
line at just under $3 millions, linking 
Eastern Junction with Bout de l'Isle at 
Montreal. 

Some big bridges remain to be 
built. Definitely proposed in Ontario, 
for example, is a high level crossing 
on the Burlington cutoff over the 
ship channel to Hamilton, while an 
international span at Sault Ste. 
Marie has been mentioned as a post- 
war undertaking. The whole Cana- 
dian highway backlog is put at some- 
thing like $780 millions with every 
province definitely planning to re- 
sume grading and paving in a big 
way as soon aS men and materials 
are available. 

British Columbia, Ontario and 
Quebec are among provinces with 
notable power development plans, 
apparently on the assumption that 
our war industries—including alum- 
inum, magnesium, smelting, chemicals 
—are not going to hand back wartime 
development as excess power. 

Flood control, irrigation, water 
conservation projects have been much 
discussed for the West, Ontario and 
the Maritimes. Recalled is the de- 
velopment of prairie farm irrigation 
work large and small, the Grand 
Valley flood project in Ontario. There 
are scores of other streams needing 
control in many parts of Canada and 
in Ontario preliminary plans are al- 
ready prepared for the Thames and 
Ganaraska valleys and several others, 


here are 


Talk of Seaway 


Perhaps the biggest postwar work 
possibility for Canada will be an in- 
ternational one, the long talked of 
St. Lawrence deepening, power de- 
velopment and related harbor works 
at Montreal and elsewhere. This 
gigantic project is also perhaps among 
the least sure. Repeatedly it has 

(Continued on page 25) 


Who Gets The Construction Dollar 


This table, prepared by the Canadian Construction Association, shows 
the wide distribution in employment and wages from three levels of 
gross annual expenditure 


Gross construction outlay 


Wages earned on-site (at average wage 60c hr.) 
Wages earned off-site (at average wage 50c hr.) 


Total wages earned 


millions millions millions 
$ $ $ 


600 800 
189 252 
207.6 276.8 
396.6 528.8 


4 

126 
138.4 
264.4 


Salaries paid, including portion of profit to 


proprietors 


36.8 55.2 73.7 


. Value materials, and transportation of same, 


including wages involved ......... 


Man-hours on-site .. 


Total man-hours ..... 


Man-hours off-site Gi bbusesnc cack cei tiaces 


186.7 280 373.4 
(Million Man Hours) 
210 315 420 
276.8 415.2 553.6 
486.8 730.2 973.6 
(Wage Earners and Jobs) 


Number of wage-earner man-jobs on-site per 


year at average annual earnings $943 


133,600 200,400 267,230 


Number wage earners engaged in on-site em- 


ployment per year, allowing 15% 


in transit, injured, absent 


for those 


153,600 230,000 307,000 


Number salaried employees at average annual 


earnings $1,343 


27,000 41,000 55,000 


Number men employed off-site per year, 


ratio 1.32 


* Total number employed by expenditure indi- 


202,400 
383,000 


304,000 
575,000 


405,000 
767,000 © 
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Tomorrow’s Highways and Skyways 


This year of 1944 Canada is draft- 
ing a master plan. 

It is the blueprint of her high- 
ways and skyways of tomorrow. 

Farther and farther into their 
resource-rich hinterland Canadians | 
are driving. But instead of with axe | 
and pack train the modern pioneer 
moves ahead with bulldozer and 
tractor. The engineer and construc- 
fion man form the spearhead of the 
cavalcade. 

According to data assembled by 
The Financial Post, Canada plans to 
spend at least $1.5 billions on such 
postwar construction projects. About 
$780 millions is slated for highways. 

The plans, tentatively cast and 
» estimated, await definite indication | 
from the Dominion Government as | 
to what share the Federal treasury 
will contribute to the provinces and 
municipalities. In this connection, 
at an inter-provincial highways 
conference at Calgary in Nov., 1943, 
under the auspices of the Canadian 
Good Roads Association, ministers 
and. deputy ministers of public 
works and highway departments of 
all provinces passed a resolution re- 
questing Dominion Government 
financial contribution not only to a 
postwar road-building program, but | 
also to all road building in the | 
future. | 

The following tables indicate the | 
extent of provincial planning. One | 
shows the estimated figures by 
provinces for the postwar highway | 
work. The-second gives the totals 
spent by the Dominion, also by prov- 
inces, for engineering purposes from 
1924 to 1943 inclusive. 

Pestwar Highway Work 
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Alberta's: $6 million program is 
reported to consist chiefly in im- 
provements to main and secondary 
highways, the building of district 
and development roads and the 
construction of necessary bridges. 
Plan is to lengthen main and sec- 
ondary highways from 3,883 miles 
to about 6,800 miles: 

1. Highway No. 1: Trans-Canada 


~~ 


Sere 


: 


om 


A Postwar Engineering Job to Cost $1.5 Billions 


Perhaps in no other types of construction have postwar blueprints been more completely 
drawn up than in highway building. Each province has made definite, detailed plans for 
hundreds of miles of new hard-surfaced roads, construction of which will be ready to start 
almost immediately after the armistice. The photo shows a stretch of the 2-way ultra mod- 


from Saskatchewan boundary to 
Banff National Park via Medicine 
Hat and Calgary: 303 miles. 

2. Highway No. 2: From Immi- 
grant Gap to Macleod, Calgary and 
Edmonton: 888 miles. 


Other roads requiring grading or 


grade reconditioning are: 
No. 3: Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, 
Macleod to Crewsnest, 208 miles. 


| 
| 


{ 
\ 


ern Highway No 2 in Ontario. 


No. 4: Coutts to Lethbridge, 74 
miles. 

No. 5: Cardston to Lethbridge. 
53 miles. 

No. 9: Calgary, Drumheller, Al- 
sask, 206 miles. 

No, 12: Lacombe to Stettler, 50 
miles. 

No. 13: Wetaskiwin to Camrose, 
25 miles. 


“There are many arts among men, the 
knowledge of which is acquired bit by 
bit by experience. *For it is experience 
that causeth our life. to move forward 
by the skill we acquire, while want of 


experience subjects us to the effects of 
chance.” 


—Plato 


Whether it be an entirely new project, or the renova- 


tion or alteration of an existing plant and facilities, 
the ROBERTSON organizations have the broad and 
practical experience to skillfully execute all types.of 
construction, regardless of size. Monumental build- 


ings, and skyscraper construction a specialty. 


ANGUS ROBERTSON, LIMITED 
A. W. ROBERTSON, LIMITED 


General Contractors 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


No. 16: Lloydminster to Jasper 
via Edmonton, 363 miles. 
Saskatchewan is planning to 
spend $2.5 millions on provincial 
roads and bridges and $110 millions 
on soil conservation. 
British Columbia 
British Columbia's postwar road- 
building program is second only to 
Quebec in extent, but is possibly 
the most detailed so far presented. 
With a view to opening new re- 
sources, encouraging settlement and 
making more of her communities 
self-sustaining, the Dept. of High- 
ways and Public Works, directed 
by Hon. H. Anscomb, has drafted 
a program of road building and re- 
pair for nearly 6,000 miles at an 
estimated cost of $210 millions, or 
an approximate average cost of 
$35,852 per mile. 
The program breaks down into 
these nine major projects: 
Highways: Cost 
Trans-Canada 
Southern transprovincial ... 
Island , 
N transprovincial ... 


B.C. + Peace River (connect- 
oa Serene ) 
Cari 


N. Thompson River 
Vancouver-New Westminster 


Cost of work 
divide thus: 


is estimated to 


For purchase of land .... 

Labor 

Materials 

Administration 9.8 

Annual income to labor alon 
from such a project is stated by Mr. 
Anscomb to be $1,800 each for 9,000 
men for a considerable number of 
years. This figure, it is pointed out, 
is exclusive of the employment 
created by purchase of materials to 
do the job. 

Link With Alaska Road 

A most recent addition to the B.C. 
scheme is the decision announced 
by Premier Hart to build a con- 
necting link between Prince George 
and the Alaska Highway at a cost 
roughly of $6 millions. Purpose is 
to make good the diversion of post- 
war trade routes to the Alaska 
Highway and thence to Russia and 
the Far East. Already the province 
has set aside money for the job. 
Premier Hart reported on March 28 
that as soon as weather permitted, 
survey parties would start to locate 
the route through the Pine Pass, 

Maritimes 


Jumping to the other side of the 
continent, Nova Scotia’s Department 
of Highways and Public Works is 
making surveys toward a five-year 
project of highway building, pav- 
ing, bridge making and improved 
ferry services. 

At least 800 additional miles of 
paving, it is estimated, will be re- 
quired on Nova Scotia's present 
15,000 miles of highway; 1,800 miles 
of gravelling of roads to less popu- 
lated areas, and at least 100 of the 
800 iron and steel bridges rebuilt 
to accommodate present traffic 
demands. 

Premier A. S. Macmillan has out- 
lined before the House of Commons 
Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment Committee a $79,985,000 pro- 
gram of works, $53 millions of 
which are earmarked for highways, 
and which will provide some 1,040,- 
000 man days of labor a year, 

New Brunswick likewise has just | 
come out with a $40 anillions pro-| 
gram for roads and bridges. 

Prince Edward Island, short on! 


| manufacturing 


enterprises and/| 
mines, etc. but rich in scenery, is} 
planning a highway program to} 
lure the postwar tourist to her 1,000 | 
miles of beaches. She is ready to 
spend some $6 millions to build 
highways to the various ferries con- 
necting the island with the main- 
land, to improve roads leading to 
the beaches and beauty spots, to 
provide transportation to more 
densely settled portions, and to 
eliminate the most dangerous grade 
crossings. ; 


Quebec 


Whereas the province of Quebec 
put out $13.9 millions on highway 
work in 1930, $7.6 millions in 1934 
and $21 millions in 1938, a tentative 
postwar program which, while not 
yet studied by the Government, is 
estimated to reach some $286 mil- 


| lions. 


With 4,200 miles of gravelled road 
now in existence, the postwar objec- 
tive, according to Arthur Bergeron, 
Deputy Minister of Highways, is to 
bring this figure to 10,000 miles. 

The plan, according to Mr. Ber- | 
geron, moreover includes widening 
the right-of-way on the main trunk 
highway—some 6,500 miles—to at 
least 66 feet. The roads must be 
made usable for 12 months of the | 
year, and space to dispose of snow | 
thrown up by the snow plows’ 


arranged for. 


More specificially it is planned: 


1. Extend the highway on north 
shore of the St. Lawrence to the 
Quebec-Labrador border, some 925 
miles northeast of Quebec City, of 
which 325 miles only have been 
*put through. 


2. Survey and run roads into| 
forestry, mining and colonization 
areas. 

3. Reconstruct bridges to facili- 
tate motor and truck traffic in- 
stead of the horse and buggy for 


which they were originally de- 
signed. 


4. Eliminate as many as possible 


| of Quebec's 2,000 railway ‘grade 


crossings. 


Most of these plans have been 
formulated by the Council for! 
Economic Orientation and already | 


$25 millions are on tap to launch! 
the work-at any time, 


Big Pre-War Figure 

Until the outbreak of war, road |, 
building in Quebec was concentrat- 
ed on attracting tourists to the 
ancient province. To this end hun- 
dreds of miles of highway were 
hard surfaced. For instance, in 1941 
she initiated a particularly large 
construction program involving 932 
construction projects (large and 
small) on ordinary roads and 699 on 


Our peacetime experience in producing 
Sheet Metal products has been of inestim- 
able value in turning out products of war. 


And our wartime experience is going to 
help us in turning out many and varied 
products for peace. 


Illustrated are a few of our peacetime build- 
ing items. We serve many other fields. 
If you have a production or manufacturing 
problem which includes the fabrication of 
a Sheet Metal part or unit we invite your 
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GEO. W. REED & CO. LTD. 


MONTREAL 


VEE Give YOU 


colonization roads. By the end of 
1941, the province had completed 
778 miles of road. Total outlay was 
$15.8 millions, one of the highest 
highway figures reported by a Can- 
adian province. 

Quebec's annual expenditure for 
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METALLIC ROOFING CO. LTD. 
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a number of years on construction 
and maintenance of roads before the 
war was $10 millions, a mere drop 
compared with the projected post- 
war figure. 
Ontario 
In Ontario the Good Roads Associ- 
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STEPPING STONES 
TO ACHIEVEMENT 
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l. Integrity— 
2. Skill— 


3. Vision— 


Luck has little to do with success — espe- 
cially in the contracting business. 


Instead, the achievements of a general 
contractor must lie in the experience back 
of him and in his equipment — which 
enable him to successfully tackle the job 


at hand. 


Canadian Westinghouse Co, Limited 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Limited 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Lid. 
B. Greening Wire Co. Limited 


Hamilton Bridge 
Hamilton Cotton 


Company Limited 
Co, Limited 


National Steel Car Corp. Limited 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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ation is urging a 5-year program of 
construction and rehabilitation on 
provincial highways and municipal 
roads at an estimated cost of $50 
millions. Moreover, the municipali- 
ties during 1943 undertook a com- 


(Continued on page 17) 


It takes years t6 build such an organization 


— it means a combination of — e 


xpert 


management, highly skilled and depend- 
able personnel, and the vision to improvise 


when necessary. 


Such an organization is Frid. Listed among 
our enterprises are buildings and structures 
for such nationally-known firms as: 


Stanley Steel Co. Limited 


Steel Company of Canada Ltd. 


Ontario Government — 


Dept. of Public Works 


Dominion Government — 


Dept. of Munitions & Supply 
Dept. of Public Works 


haa 


HAMILTON, 


ONT. 





Tomorrow's Highways 


(Continued from page 16) 
plete bridge survey, replacement 
of many such to be a feature of all 
suggested postwar construction 
programs. 

Ontario actually is completing 
land surveys and drawing up work- 
ing plans for a number of large 
highway projects and a large vol- 
ume of smaller ones. Most immedi- 
ate of projected works probably 
will be stretches of dual highway 
between Hamilton and London and 
on the Brown’s Line route to 
Muskoka. 


An incomplete list of Ontario ex- 
penditures for postwar highways 
includes: 


highway & bridges $100,000,000 
de .. 100, 


gra 
Egsex County general 
Essex County Blue W Water high- 
way, (to complete 
Queen Eliz. Way entrance . 


Greding 90 miles Oxford roads 
Toronto's rapid transit system 
Prince Edward Count 


*This includes a new count 
figure y 

Moreover, Ontario is planning to 
extend the publicly approved muni- 
cipal road procedure into the north- 
ern parts of the province while the 
number of townships now under 
the jurisdiction of the Dept. of 
Highways will be increased from 
871 to 848 by the addition of 277 un- 
incorporated townships 93 of which 
are organized for statute labor. 

Manitoba 

According to announcement by 
Premier Garson of Manitoba pro- 
posed postwar projects will involve 
gome $113 millions by the province 
and $45 millions by the municipali- 
ties. Of this the sum of $28.5 mil- 
lions will be for roads. 

The premier has pointed out that 
these plans have been prepared 


with the idea they would be co-/| 40% 


ordinated in whole or in part with 
a single national plan. Moreover, in 
summarizing the schemes before the 
Legislature, he warned that so far 
as western Canada was concerned 
recommendations of the Sirois com- 
mission would have to be imple- 
mented before this province could go 
ahead with any adequate postwar 
program. 

Simultaneously a tentative list of 
postwar projects estimated to cost 
$289 millions was submitted by 54 
of 174 municipalities n Manitoba. 
Ninety others sent in a list, which 
‘could be undertaken after the war, 
but were unaccompanied by esti- 
mates of cost. 

Of the over-all figure of $28.9 mil- 
lions, $18.6 millions cover estimated 
cost of work in a list submitted by 
four Manitoba cities. 

Of the projected works, 95 are for 
new provincial highways either 
main municipal roads connecting 
with existing highways, and muni- 
cipal market roads. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that fairly comprehensive plans 
have been laid out for postwar road- 
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building after the war and await 
only Dominion approval. 

City and municipal fathers, how- 
ever, are equally alive to the pos- 
sibilities of airport construction 
with a view both to keeping up with 
the times and to providing work 
for returned air personnel, The 
Financial Post has been informed 
by C. R. Patterson, president of the 


The Aeronautical Institute is urg- 
ing that the community give the 
property for the airport, do the 
tiling, grading and boundary mark- 
ing. Private enterprise, they suggest, 
should handle servicing planes, etc. 

Construction contractors should 
sod and grade the landing strips, 
they say, Then when demand for 
bigger and better landing fields 


Canada has a big postwar public works job. Con- 
servatively it is put at $1.5 billions. To date the provinces 
have indicated plang to build $780 millions of highways. 

All they await is a sign from the Dominion Govern- 
ment as to what Federal assistance will be forthcoming 
and as to how individual plans across the country may 
he fitted into the main postwar scheme. 


Aeronautical Institute of Canada. 
The Government, however, has not 
yet determined a policy for postwar 
municipal airports. Nevertheless, 
the Aeronautical Institute survey of 
the field is of significance, 


In Canada, the Institute points 
out, there are 580 cities, towns and 
villages with a population over 
1,000. Of these 32 today have air- 
mail and passenger service. About 
75 more will emerge from the war 
with fine airports, now serving in 
the war effort. This means there 
are still about 470 communities with 
no airport or aviation service of 
any kind, they say. 

To this group the Institute is urg- 
ing airport construction. 

A questionnaire sent out by them 
to date elicited 150 replies concern- 
ing local postwar plans for airport 
building. 

Of the 150, The Post learns, some 
35 or 23% have airports already, 42 
or about 28% are planning to build 
airports after the war, and 60 or 
have no plans to date in this 
respect. A lead in postwar aviation 
development is to be given at the 
forthcoming National Air Confer- 
ence in Toronto on May 2-3. 


What Towns Will Do 


Following is a list of some towns 
and cities throughout Canada who 
plan to provide facilities should 
their citizens wish to take to the air 
after the war: 


arises, the proper foundation will 
have been made for hard surfacing 
the runways, 


$50,000 Each 

A landing strip 400 to 500 ft. wide 
and 2,000-4,000 ft. long for the aver- 
age local airport would be adequate 
for many years, Mr. Patterson told 
The Financial Post. While size and 
expenditure would vary with the 
community and population, $50,000 
is believed to be a fair average cost. 
Tifis means, he said, “that for $20 
millions some 400 communities 
could be put on Canada’s postwar 
aviation map, and $20 millions is 
less than what it now costs to train 
800 air crew members for overseas 
service.” ‘ 


That $20 millions, it is pointed 
out, would present about three mil- 
lion man days of labor, aside from 
the direct labor on the airpurts 
themselves, provide business for 
companies manufacturing structural 
steel, concrete, lumber, roofing, 
hardware, electrical equipment, 
telephone, plumbing and gasoline 
equipment. 

In line with this move is Trade 
Minister MacKinnon’s announce- 
ment that approximately $5 millions 
is to be spent extending runways 
and making cther additions to the 
Edmonton municipal airport and 
the airports at Grande Prairie, Port 
Nelson and Watson Lake in Alberta 
to strengthen and extend the run- 
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Town Will Spend 
cescccecces seseees $2-3 millions 


Sarnia, Qnt. 
Peterborough, Ont. ..... soseee $25-35,000 
Port Hope, del _ ssesee $15,000 
Kentville, N.S socrveees $15,000 
Sydney Mines, N.S. ccvcceceese $12-15,000 
Kitchener ,,... 
Waterloo ..... 
Preston ..sce- ‘ 
Hespeler ..oes 

$1 million 


Courtenay, B.C. 

Camroge, Alta. cscsccsccccecoce 
St, James, MAN, ceocccscecssess 
Acton, Ont. .....65 eeeeeeeereee 
Temiskaming, Ont. .ssccccesess 
Riviere du Loup, P.Q. ..ccccces 


Blenheim, Ont. 
Lindsay, Ont. ....+.+-. eccccecece ‘a 25,000 


Handling all types of 
PIPE FABRICATION 


THE view above suggests the tremendous facilities provided by the 
Crane Pipe Fabricating Shop. From the shipping doors at one end 
to the pipe storage racks at the other is a 480-foot stretch of floor space 
equipped for every class of pipe fabricating. 


On portuble tables and massive bending floors, any size pipe is con- 
verted into any shape, from a simple elbow to a complicated assembly. 
Throughout the plant, bending, welding, threading, flanging, drilling, 
facing and coiling are handled with flow-sheet smoothness and with 


the accuracy which designing engineers have learned to associate 
with Crane shop fabrication. 


Comment 


Jointly 


These nine communities are plan- 
ae a joint airport to service them 


One already in course of construction 
eeven miles outside the city. 
An area already set aside for town 


airport. 

Extensions in Stevenson airport. 
Planning one. 

Seaplane base being planned owing 
to terrain around the town being too 
difficult for landing. 

One of the first jobs planned for 


war. 
50 acres for a site already optioned. 


You can entrust your work to Crane skill, ingenuity and facilities with 
the assurance that what you want is what you'll get. 


CRANE 


CRANE LIMITED: 


HEAD OFFICE: 


1172 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS .and PLUMBING and HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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COMPLETE, INTEGRATED’ FABRICATING FACILITIES 


-Flanging: 


Headers: Fitting 


-Coil Work + Special Assemblies 


ways all along the Northwest stag- 
ing route. 

According to another recent state- 
ment by Hon. C. D. Howe, Muni- 
tions Minister, a modern airport 
will be constructed at Saint John, 
N.B., but not till after the war. 


Civic Plans 


The cities of the Dominion like- 
wise have plans for civic improve- 
ment, all of which are adding to the 
final backlog of construction work 
to be done when the boys come 
home. 


Already 115 Ontario municipali- 
ties—cities, towns, counties and 
townships—have filed with the De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs the 
names of committees working on 
local reconstruction projects. Hali- 
fax, Sydney, Glace Bay and Saint 
John are leaders in Maritime plans. 
In the other provinces, the follow- 
ing towns have registered their in- 
tentions: 

Quebeo 
Three rivers 
Quebec City 
Ontario 
Lakehead Cities Galt 
North Bay Woodstock 


Valleyfield 
St. Hyacinthe 


Brantford 
Sudbury Hamilton 
Windsor Oshawa 
Sarnia Peterborough 
London Kingston 
Kitchener 


Manitoba 
St. Boniface 
Saskatchewan 
Regina Saskatoon 
Alberta 


Calgary , Lethbridge 
Edmonton 


Winnipeg 


British Columbia 
Victoria Vancouver 


Main job of the cities will con- 
cern street extensions, street widen- 
ings, straightenings, pavement reno- 
vation, building of new sewers and 
sewage disposal works, 


Halifax Speaks Up 


Mayor John E. Lloyd of Halifax 
is asking the federal government 
to allow the City of Halifax addi- 
tional revenue for city improve- 
ment. He has suggested a substan- 
tial percentage of federal income 
taxes from privately owned utili- 
ties be returned to the city on con- 
dition that it be invested in Domin- 
ion of Canada bonds for the dura- 
tion. The sum of $500,000 from such 
a source would carry the debt serv- 
ice charges over a reasonable period 
on a capital expenditure of $8 mil- 
lions, he points out. 

With some such assistance, Hali- 
fax would: 


1. Improve the main arteries 
from the main highways to the 
centre of the city. 

2. Rehabilitate the trunk sewer 
along the shore of the Northwest 
Arm. 

3. Renovate the water and sew- 
age system as a whole, 

4. Extensively re-pave the streets 
of Halifax which have suffered 
undue wear during the war. 

5. Extend permanent paving to 
new sections of the city. 

6. Develop the city within a 25- 
mile radius, as well as creating 
scenic highways. 


$3.2 Millions for Calgary 


Calgary has a $3.2 millions pro- 
gram to include: 


1. Extend the scenic river drives 
along the Bow and Elbow rivers. 

2. Hard surface all streets and 
avenues. 


3. Subway under the CPR main 
line tracks on 4th St. West. 

4. Hard surface the arterial high- 
ways and approaches to the city. 

5. A number of new bridges and 

a new storm sewer system. 

Two new bridges, said to be 
necessities, are estimated to cost 
$425,000. 

To wideh avenues 40 blocks long 
in downtown Calgary is set at 
$350,000, while some $80,000 is need- 
ed to slope off portions of the bank 
of the Elbow river. 


Toronto-Montreal 


While no definite estimates or 
plans have yet been made, Toronto 
is talking of a rapid transit project 
to spread over 4 years at a cost of 
$40-45 millions and to involve 7 
miles of shallow subway and 7 miles 
of diagonal private surface lines. In 
addition, the Toronto Builders Ex- 
change and the City Planning 
Board have made broad recommen- 
dations which are being considered. 

The Montreal subway project, 
broached by the Montreal Tram- 
ways Co. in i929, is again being 
studied as a potential postwar pro- 
ject. At that. time it was estimated 
to cost $65 millions for 8 miles of 
subway. 

Can It Be Done? 


Can the construction industry 

handle the work projected under 
the various schemes being put forth 
across the country? The answer 
should be found in the engineering 
job they did in making the Alaska 
Highway and Goose Bay airport 
realities. 
‘The 300 miles of the 1,500-mile 
Alaskan road-building miracle, 
which Canadians handled as their 
share, was over most difficult foot- 
hill terrain, but was done in record 
time, 

At Goose Bay in Labrador, engi- 
neers of the Department of Trans- 
port and Canadian construction men 
were the planners and doers. They 
built the 6,000 ft. long runways, the 
miles of water works and sewers, 
the miles of power lines, the dock 
at which 175,000 tons of materials 
were unloaded. 

These are the “glamor” jobs done 
by construction, 

In addition, a gigantic volume of 
smaller military roads and airports 
were put into operation with a 
speed and efficacy by construction 
companies all over the country and 
won the warmest praise of top gov- 
ernment officials. Indeed, it is esti- 
mated that there is enough paving 
on the war-built airports, The 
Financial Post is informed, to build 
an 18-ft. pavement from Prince 
Rupert to Halifax. 

Such feats should leave no doubt 
as to whether the construction in- 
dustry can shoulder the mammoth 
tasks of peace which face it. 
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‘CATS’ IN THE YUKON 


ACRossS the entire breadth of the Domin- 

ion, and even to the fringes of the 
Arctic, has Canada carried the programme 
of building construction which forms a 
vital part of the nation’s war effort. 


Cooperating with this programme, the 
firm of Bennett & White have completed 
to date mote than 40 million dollars in war 
construction. These projects have extend- 
ed over 2,000 miles, reaching from Sas- 
katchewan on the east to British Columbia 


on the west and the Yukon Territory on 


The urgency behind this, and all other 
Canadian war construction has demanded 
a skill, an ingenuity and an imagination 
beyond most peacetime work. 


That Canadian construction men have been 
adequate to their wartime task is an augury 
of the greatest importance for the con- 
structive years that lie ahead. 


BENNETT & WHITE 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD. 


VANCOUVER 


CALGARY 


EDMONTON 
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The House of Tomorrow 


No Dream Cottage But Better House on Way 


The prophetic, Buck Rogers house 
of the future described by our more 
excitable forecasters stresses, and 
rightly, the importance of integra- 
tion — of fitting each element into 
the main design, Most of the air- 
brush school do this very compe- 
tently, omitting only two major 
items .. . the householder and his 
pocketbook. 

The immediate concern of the 
Canadians who are considering now 
the house they hope to build after 
the war is livablity at low cost, 
Livability will be defined by the 
householder ag the house he’s been 
used to, plus some of the important 
new conveniences which, though 
invented years ago, hadn't before 
the war filtered down to the cost- 
level of the average house. Houses 
which revolve to pursue the sun, 
great expanses of glass brick and 
radionically controlled windows 
will have little or no appeal be- 
cause, war savings or no War gave 
ings, the average homeowner will 
find them far beyond his. means. 
They may be features of the House 
of the Day After Tomorrow; but 
tomorrow itself is after all pretty 
close to today. ’ 

Wanted Quickly 

What will the homeowner of the 
immediate tomorrow want? First, 
a house, and that quickly. People 
who have been Hving in rooming 
houses and barracks for the dura- 

tion won't wait until their local 

builder can supply plastic interiors 
and fluorescent ‘lighting at low cost, 

The first postwar houses will be 

built for people who have been 





dreaming for years of the simple 
luxuries of space and privacy; end 
for people who have during the war 
accumulated enough savings to re- 
place a house whose standard of 
convenience was not even good 
yesterday. Then there is a big gap 
in the housing accommodation of 
the many Canadian families who 





Canadians won't be spending their firet post-war 
years in the plastic dream houses of the future. More 
important than innovation will be the building industry’s 
task of providing low-cost comfortable homes at a good 
prewar standard for the many Canadians who will need 
them, When that is done, perhaps the mechanized 


marvels will follow, 


i 


cannot afford to be homeowners. 
Housing provided for them will be 
low-cost, basic, and probably con- 


winds and frosts of the Canadian 
climate. 
use of textured stucco on concrete 
block, especially 
high costs have prohibited brick 
construction. Glass brick and glass 
panel use will probably be limited 
by high coat. 
windows are a strong likelihood, 








As far as costs permit, space will 
| probably be an important consider- 
| ation in interior design. Many a 
homeowner would rather have a 
few more square feet to move 
around in than an electronic win- | 
low-closer, Dining-rooms will still | 
be included where possible, though | 
they will be used for more than 
the conventional purpose. Multiple | 
: use of rooms will be. deliberate 
rather than haphazard, and the | 
house designed accordingly. Living 
rooms will be larger, | 

Improved Kitchens 

It is in the kitehen of tomorrow 
that the builder will really show 
his mettle. This will be the last 
place where restrictive economy 
strikes. All the hundreds of Cana- 
dian housewives who are buying 
Victory bonds for their postwar 
robably double glazed with heav-| house have strong ideas about 
an denies an in larger panes,| kitchens, There has probably never 
The cost of double glazing is con-| been a more determined group of 


There may be increased 


in ‘areas where 


Larger “picture” 








ventional, The building industry’s| sidered likely to come down rap-| Potential consumers. The determin- 
big job for tomorrow will be filling | jdly, and the elimination of “storm | &tion arises out of years of experi- 


these urgent needs, They will keep | windows” 
up their research, trying to turn)saving in money and yearly effort. 


practical dreams into reality; they 


will build, for the few who can | capturing light rays are still prob- 
afford them, beautiful, functional |lematical. As to plastic materials, 
dream houses; but that will be the/| their cost still excludes them from 


caviar trade for a long time yet. 


What They Will Look Like | 

The average house of tomorrow 
will look from outside very like 
the best of the pre-war low-cost 
homes, The favorite building ma- 
terials will still be brick or block 
stone and stucco, Such houses: look, 
and afte, solid, can withstand the 





POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION— 


We sincerely trust that we will. 
have. the. opportunity. of. con-. 


tinuing to plage. at the disposal 


ae 


of private enter 


ization that 


rise the organ- 


complete. our wert | 
tion with so much success, 





with inefficient’ 


means a_ considerable | ence 


Special glasses for fiiltering = 


ably be all industry can do to bring 


eneral use except as trimming and 
. ° , the average kitchen up to the 


for hardware. 


More Color 

Color will be a feature of to- 
morrow's house, Homeowners are 
hecoming more receptive to the 
variations in color long available. 
As to shape, the popular square, 
bungalow-type house, with a 
steeply pitched roof is expected to 
remain the favorite. Even where 
a large family requires extra bed- 
room space, the basic pattern is 
altered very little, the additional 
rooms being tucked under the roof. 
Some future-conscious home-build- 
ers may order flat roofs, but they 


i 


| orful, functionally designed, with 
built-in, cabinet-type sink, rounded 
|corners, spacious windows, and 
ample cupboard space, subject to 
the limitations of cost. 


More Automatic Heating 
Next most urgent in the matter of 


the automatic garbage disposer; but | 


will be in the minority, for the time 
being, at least. Inside, the overall 
appearance of the postwar house 
will be little changed. Behind the 
resemblance will lie an important 
basic difference. A new conception | 
of the use of housing is leading to} 
greater co-operation between own- 


‘ers, builders and architects to de- 


sigh. houses that. really work. 
Homeowners ‘are realizing that the 
architect is a technical expert, not 
an “artiste,” and that an unspitable 
house i a custly failure. Under 
pressure of general demand, certain 
conveniences will become common- 
place; more and better lghting, 
well-designed closets, step-saving 
lay-out; but special, tailored-to- 
| measure features will still command 


equipment is the labor-saving fur- 
nace. Where the money is available 
for the extra convenience of an 
automatic stoker or some form of 


WHEN PLANNING POST-VICTORY HOMES. .. 


HERES WHY... 


FAR-SEEING HOME BUILDERS 
WILL SPECIFY... 





For homes large or small, MASSILLON BAR 
JOISTS provide construction advantages that 
not only add to the joy of home ownership, 
but also ensure permanent solid construction 
—floor construction which provides a fire- 
‘et barrier separating the fire hazard of 

asement heating installations from the rest 


of the house. 


Besides, MASSILLON BAR JOIST construc- 
tion permits complete flexibility of arrange- 
ment of pipes, conduits and wiring. These 
may be passed through the open webs of the 


Full information concerning the many advantages of MASSILLON BAR 
JOIST construction will be mailed on request. . 


SARNIA BRIDGE CO. LIMITED 


Lighting 


Lighting in tomorrow's house will | morrow's house. Providing a com-| Manufacturers and architects, and 
standard of good pre-war conveni- | phe chiefly a question of ccst. Almost fortable, convenient, attractive home| We may get the bargain: house, in| ence and lower cost. The tendency 
ence. Irons will be available before | certainly there will be more of it,| within pocketbook’s reach of Mr,|4ue course. As it stands, there is| toward cost reduction will be ac- 
ironers; vacuum cleaners before | anq it will be better used. There and Mrs, Canadian may be a less 
electric mixers. Sooner or later! wij be lights in clesets, in stair-| romantic prospect than giving us 
these wants will be filled, even to| ways, and special lighting arrange- | all electrical plastic palaces, but ‘it 
Major |is infinitely more important. It is 


it May take years to do it. In the! changes in the type of lighting for|also more difficult, than is some- 
meantime, the kitchen will. be col-| the Jow-cost house 


ments for work areas. 








MASSILLON 
BAR JOISTS 


joist in any direction, providing utmost con- 
venience in location of outlets for electricity 
and plumbing, with complete concealment of 
the piping, etc,, possible. 


Now is the time to plan for the future... 
to consider the many worthwhile details of 
construction that add so much to the value 
of a dwelling and to the joy of living in a 
well-planned home, Write y for literature 
and plan now to enjoy the advantages of 
MASSILLON BAR JOIST floor construction. 





SARNIA, ONTARIO. Branch Offices — TORONTO — MONTREAL 


are not immin-! times realized. Magic reduction in 


rT 
kitchens,| The pipes and plumbing as such, ent. Fluorescent lighting, will not, building costs through use of pre- and hasten the introduction of off- 
judiciously prodded oy the glamor- | will probably at first be of the filter through until the commercial 
ous but practical publicity of equip-| same materials and installed in the and higher-priced home market 
ment manufacturers. Demand, how-! same way. Plastic piping and new | have been saturated. 
ever, is hot enough. For the first | installation methods: may eventu- 
few years after the war it will prob- | ally alter the cost picture. 


fabrication methods. new low-cost| site construction. Fundamental 
materials and revolutionary designs | changes in structure, such as the use 
are all worthy of close inyestiga-| of pre-cast lhght-weight concrete 
tion for the house of the future, | beams and slab, treated, fire- and 
but they are not here yet. They} deterioration-resistant wood, and 
are getting the close attention of! metal framing are all in sight, 
pointing toward greater perman- 


Shouldn't Be Disappointed 
| Dreamers shculdn’t be disap- 
| pointed in thése prospects for to- 





steady progress toward cost reduc-|celerated as the back-log is taken 
tion. care of and the building industry 

Time and labor shortage in the | #nd its suppliers seek new outlets. 
early stages may bring about an| By then we will be approaching 
integration df the building process| the day after tomorrow, when al- 
which will permanently affect costs,! Most anything can happen. 
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Jj. LE. PRICE & COMPANY 


central heating, it will be installed, |, 


and as soon as the pressure on 
manufacturing facilities eases up 
the trend toward improvements in 
heating will continue. Radiant 
heating, which eliminates the radi- 
ator and provides even heat through 
pipes installed in walls and floors, 
is a prospect of the far-distant 
future as far as the low-cost house 
is concerned. Air conditioning, in 
some form, is closer. 
The Bathroom 

The other working part of the 
house, the bathroom, shows one de- 
- no 
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W. B. SULLIVAN CONSTRUCTION 
LIMITED 


30 Bloor Street. West Kingsdale 8081 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Electrical Contractors 
for 
Industrial, Commercial | 
and Institutional Projects 


CANADA ELECTRIC | 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


90 Sherbourne Street TORONTO 





cided tendency to change . . 

| tailored-to-measure prices, especi-| more legged bathtubs. The squared 
ally while the building trades are| recessed bath was a commonplace 
feverishly trying to catch up with) in. higher-priced homes before the 
the back-log demand for standard-| war; it has not yet completed its 
ized houses. i infiltration of housing in general. 





Broulan-Bonetal Search 





For Further Ore Bodies 


Annual meetings of Bonetal Gold,3 cents a share. 


Mines and its associate, Broulan 
Porcupine Mines, which holds oper- 
ating control, were featured by the 
management's statements as to what 
is being done to find new ore. 


Bonetal, it is revealed, plans to 
carry out an extensive diamond 
drilling campaign which will in- 
clude the putting down of a 1,800-ft. 
drijl hole in the west part of the 
property and which also embraces 
the continuation of the Hallnor, 
2,160-ft. level drift west into Bon- 
etal ground for diamond drill ex- 
ploration. Bonetal plans to test 
north of this drift with the drill 
to see what the key sedimentary- 
greenstone contact may carry in 
values at this horizon. 


Broulan Opens Another Level 


Broulan Porcupine Mines is con- 
tinuing its shaft to open up a fur- 
ther fifth level but the management 
is not counting on a.great tonnage 
of fore below the present fourth 
level as the main ore structure ap- 
pears to dip into Pamour ground to 
the north at not much greater depth, 
To the east, further work will be 
required to determine the import- 
ance of ore showings on the eastern 
claim. It is thought that a winze 
may be sunk to secure a better idea 
of conditions there. 


South of the ore showing now 
being opened up in the eastern 
claim, other gold values Have been 
shown in drilling and underground 
testing will be required. There is 
'a south break a few hundred feet 
to the south worth testing. Broulan 
is embarking on a more extensive 
exploration program with a view to 
find a new mine, Diamond drilling 
is being carried out at present on @ 
property west of Lake Fortune in 
Quebec but no conclusive results 
have been secured. It is expected 
that much of further exploration 
will be conducted in the Porcupine 
area where ore could be easily 
trucked toe the company’s mill 
which could be expanded to nearly 
1,000 tons daily at small expense, 


Earns 3c in Quarter 


. Estimated Broulan prefit for the 
first quarter of 1944 was $82,400 or 





Canadian Colonial Airways has not 
been in active operation since July, 
1942, but it is still exploring oppor- 
tunities to become once more an ac- 
tive air transport company. During 
year ended Dec. 31, 1943, an agree- 
ment was entered into with an im- 
portant American commercial avia- 
tion group to participate in their 
business, J. E. Savard, president, 
states, but at the request of Govern- 
ment authorities this was aban- 
doned. In the meantime, nearly all 
resources of company are invested 
in Dominion bonds, Cash in hand 
of $2,139 plus $300,000 Dominion 
bonds, less $9,367 current liabilities, 
amounted to $292,772 at end of 1943. 





ing. Net profit, after $1,486 taxes, 
amounted to $3,466, or 5c. 
share. Last year’s operations result- 
ed in a loss of $1,886, 


There were 75,000 shares outstand- 


Production was 
$268,387 

President Bert W. Lang stressed 
the importance that conditions be 
made such as to encourage private 
enterprise after the war. He ex- 
pressed a fear of heavy non- 
roductive government expenditure 
nstead of creation of conditions 
which would not require the gov- 
erment to embark on heavy debt- 
creating expenditures after the war. 
He sugges that not only the 
three-year tax exemption for gold 
mines be re-established but that the 
same exemption be made applicable 
to present mines which have not 
been able to earn any worthwhile 
profit. 
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-  Toronte, Ontario 


Experience Plus Adequate Modern Equip- 
ment Assures Satisfaction On All Contracts 
Entrusted to Us. 


All Work Carries Our Genuine Guarantee. 
Consult Us On Your Next Construction Job. 


Estimates Given Upon Request. 


BRIDGES 


We Are Equipped To Handle All Types of Heavy Construction 
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A gigantic war job has been com- 
pleted by the Canadian construction 
industry. It is the biggest building 
job Canada has ever seen. 

In the first Great War Canada 
did much fighting, little building. 
Declines in construction volume 
1914-16 were sharp, the industry’s 
role largely passive. Afterward, the 
boom of the ’twenties was followed 
by the depression of the ’thirties. 

Building Came First 

With the fall of France in May, 
1940, the gage was thrown to 
Canada for munitions production on 
a scale which demanded first and 
speedily a prodigious structural 
expansion program. The measure of 
this war job is on official record at 
Ottawa for anyone to see, a story 
full of color, of building operations. 
on an astonishing scale in-city and 
wilderness. 

Construction projects, and equip- 
ment installations, ordered by the 
Dominion Government since Sept. 
1939, are valued at about $1,381 
millions or close to $130 for every 
Canedian. 

Here's how this sizeable sum 
breaks down: 


War Building Record 
(Value of construction projects and 
equipment installations in Canada and 







Outlay 
Account: $ millions 
NEE « ccccceschetosesnecces sees’ 1;381.3° 
New plants, additions, and their 
equipment; commitments for 1755.4 
etc. (4,027 pro 
BOB cbacdiccecs 4 
Airports (195) and runways . 
Defense works, miscellaneous 80.7 
Other capital investment, miscel 23.2 
ww Ltd., includ- 


CRID inhicccesecds 78.3% 
*Inciudes machine tools and equipment 
(ebout one third of total); does not include 
' large works on U. S.-U. K. order, such as 
320 miles of Alaska Highway. Construction 
proper on direct war account amounts to 
over 


$1 billion. . 
tincludes $57.3 in awards by M&S con- 
; does not include large 
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Fight All the Way 

The industry's job has been a 
fight all the way, a battle against 
time, against supply and manpower 
shortages as the youth of the land 
went abroad to fight, against tricky 
problems in transport and against 
extremes of weather and terrain in 
regions that had never seen a bull- 
éozer or truck. 

Time and again weeks and even 
months have been clipped from 
tight construction schedules as 
giant new plants, airports, high- 
ways, housing and cantonment 
groups have been completed in half 
the time they would have taken 
before the emergency. 

The largest explosives plant in 
Canada is an example. First sod 
wes turned in Feb. 1941; by Sept. of 
the same year the plant was in par- 
@ial operation; by Jan. 1942 the 
entire job was completed. What had 
been a nine-mile-square bush lot 
had become in less than a year a 
Bayout ef 450 separate, buildings 
























































A Complete Sewice . . « 


Pullest facilities for designing, fabri- 
eating and erecting any type of 
structural steelwork — anywhere, 
enytime. 


TRANSMISSION TOWERS 

FLOODLIGHT TOWERS 

OBSERVATION TOWERS 

MARINE ENGINES 

- ELECTRIC FURNACES 

RADIO MASTS 
BARGES  TUGS scows 

RAILWAY TURNTABLES 

HEAD FRAMES 


PLATEWORK, RIVETED AND 
WELDED MACHINERY FOR 
MOVABLE BRIDGES 
WELDED MACHINERY BASES 
AND BEDPLATES 
BREN GUN CARRIER BODIES 
























from which a vital. munition of war 
was flowing at capacity. 


During this war there have been 
built on air ‘account alone’ more/| were not lagging even at the end 
than 701 hangars and hangar type 
buildings. For: the Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan itself some 5,506 
buildings have been erected. No 
less than 195 new airports have been, late in 1943. 


graded, drained and paved—as a 
matter of exact measurement the 
paved runways on these war-built 
fields acrosg,Canada are equal to a 
highway from the’ Atlantic to the 
Pacific and back as far east as the 
Rockies. 

Plant of the aircraft industry 
since 1940 has been built up from 
virtually nothing: to production and 
repair lines employing 100,000 men 
and women. 
been spent and prodigies of per- 
formance turned in on shipbuilding 
and munitions-plants, drydocks and 
other ship repair and outfitting | munitions developed, 
facilities, coastal defense batteries, 
expansion in the chemical, mineral 
and metal working industries, 17,000 


Billion Dollar War Job 


Before Weapons Came the Factories to Make Them 


Speedy erection tome homes to serve a gigantic new war factory has been one of 





Bie eco aes 


“must and urgent" jobs of the construction industry. 


Buildings by the Thousand jects and transmission lines. 





Befote Canada could build guns or planes or shells 
the necessary factories had to be constructed. Before 
Canada could train soldiers or airmen, barracks and 
hangars had to be built. Here is the story of construc- 
tion’s war record,'a $1.3 billion job. ; 





Many -millions have| The Branch, 








ago, gleaming steel rails stretched — 
ever westward across Canada. In the rail- 
road's wake man followed, opening a vast 
empire of untold wealth. 


But the story of steel does not belong in the 
past. New tracks will be laid, new bridges 
built, new empires founded. On land, sea and 
in the air, steel has a brilliant future. 


The men of Canadian Bridge are today 
blueprinting that world of tomorrow. If you 
have a steel problem, they can help you. 
Their experience, their ingenuity, their vision 
are at your disposal. 
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Wartime Housing units for war 
workers, power development pro- 


And evidence .that the builders 


of their effort is afforded by the 
speed with which Polymer Corp.'s 
new $48 millions synthetic rubber 
plant was brought into production 


Department of Munitions & Sup- 
ply came into being exactly four 
years ago—April, 1940—and began 
by taking over the Defense Projects 
Construction Branch which had 
been established by Canada’s De- 
fense Purchasing Board just before 
hostilities broke out. The Branch 
did not build in’ the field but has 
handled the business arrangements 
of defense construction contracts. 
in addition, has 
directed. some of the industrial 
construction work done by or for 
Munitions & Supply—as demand for 
the Branch 
arranged for construction or en- 
largement of some plants but most 
of the capital commitments for 


plant expansion has been arranged 
by other agencies. 

Some $451 millions in contracts 
let by the Defense Construction 
Branch to the end of 1943 repre- 
sents about one third of the total of 
construction work resulting from 
the efforts of the M&S Dept. as a 
whole. The Branch has directed 
4,800 projects in all, mostly for the 
Dept. of National Defense. After 
France fell the construction of fly- 
ing training schools went forward 
.as fast as drawings and specifica- 
tions could be turned out. Military 
training centres were ordered for 
completion in six weeks. Aircraft 
factories were started. Work on 
munitions plants was undertaken. 


Final Burst Biggest 


After the initial rush, the volume 
of new contracts declined in the 
winter of 1941 and increased only 
slightly the following spring. But 
when Japan struck in the Pacific, 
construction activity climbed rapid- 
ly to a new all-time high. Defense 
works were rushed to completion 
on both coasts; new training schools 
for the Air Force and Navy were 
erected. 

In the winter of 1942-43 the 
volume of new work dropped back 
to about the same rate as the previ- 
ous year and continued at that level 
until the fall of last year. During 
the last few months of 1943, con- 
struction projects were being or- 
dered by the Government at the 
rate of approximately $60 million 
annually, 

Since the beginning of this year 
relatively few new projects have 
been instituted by M&S. Extensions 
to existing temporary accommoda- 
tion—camps, etc.—still are required 
occasionally but the number of such 
jobs is decreasing to the vanishing 
point. 

As now planned, the 1944 program 
of the Defense Construction Branch, 
like those of other Government 


(Continued on page 20) 


Towns Predict 
Buying Spree 


The postwar purchasing inten- 
tions of the residents of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo community are 
embodied in an extensive survey 
made by their boards of trades in 
conjunction with the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 


This Ontario community, num- 
bering some 46,000 people, is plan- 
ning to spend $16% millions in the 
first two years following the war 
for products not now readily avail- 
able, the survey reveals. This rep- 
resents an average expenditure per 
family of $1,328 on housing, durable 
goods, education and travel. Survey 
results, it is believed, are fairly 
typical of what other Canadian 
communities may expect in the way 
of deferred spending after the war. 


This analysis of the potential buy- 
ing power of citizens formed part of 
a larger design—the appraisal of the 
business, industrial and agricultur- 
al conditions in Waterloo county, 
as a means of assessing the postwar 
employment situation in the area, 


For Housing 

More than $9 millions will go to- 
ward purchase of houses, down pay- 
ments on which will amount to 
about $2% millions. In addition, 
about $1% millions will be spent on 
house repairs, renovations and in- 
stallations. Altogether, construc- 
tion of new houses or improvement 
of old ones will account for $10% 
millions of the $16% millions. 

Following is a breakdown of the 
more specific items the people of 
this community will want to buy: 


WHAT WATERLOO FAMILIES 
































































WILL WANT TO BUY 
Commedity Quantity Av. Price 
Gas or elec. 

stoves ... 2,020+ $100-$200 
Refrigerators 3,050 200 
Washing mach. 2,050 80-150 


Sewing mach. 1,000 
Ra 1 


dios ..... 900 
2,500 eae $600 


Motor cars .. 
(over 2 yrs.) 20%—pay $1,200 


Moreover, the survey shows: 

Education of children: 585 par- 
ents to spend $436,500. 

Travel: 106 citizens to .spend 
$316,000 at home and abroad. 

Postwar business: many are look- 
ing forward to the day when gov- 
ernment controls in this field are 
relaxed. 

Sources of money: 

76% of total money will be ready 
and available. 

20% will be financed on short- 
term credit. 

4% will be borrowed on other 
terms. 


Soon Canada will ask 


buy more Victory Bonds. It will be our 


Sixth Victory Loan. 


April 15,1944. THE FINANCIAL POST 


Make your plans for Victory 


As a leader in Canadian business in your 
community, it is your responsibility to ini- 
tiate and promote the policies that make your 
enterprise succeed. Today, you havea greater 
responsibility as an officer on your sector of 
the home front : : ; to lead and command 
that sector’s success in a new war loan. 


her citizens to 


Canada’s future. 


You, as a leader, can persuade and in- 
fluence your associates and employees to 
buy more Victory Bonds ; : ; to LEND their 
dollars for VICTORY : 1: on the finest, 
safest security in the world, the wealth and 
resources of Canada. 


Make your VICTORY plans now :; : plans 
that will strengthen the arms of our troops 
ss that will build a sound foundation for 


Waster the end of the war... SuyWiCTORY Bonds and hold them 
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1188 Dorchester: 81, West 
MONTREAL 


VALLEVFIELO 


ne Transport coaches 
run thousands of miles daily, 
carrying war workers to and from 
their jobs. That is their first and 
greatest duty in wartime ... to get 
the workers to their tasks. 


Then come public services, per- 
mitted only on routes judged essen- 
tial by the Federal Transit Controller 
and the Public Service Board. 


DONATED TO THE DOMINION ay 


TEEL 


. Ff ff 
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ST. JEROME ST.PAUL L'ERMITE 


im 


STE. THERESE 


Equipment is a problem everywhere, 
and one that is growing greater... 
for the machines and men that used 
to make coaches and spare parts are 
now busy making war supplies. It 
is difficult to obtain new coaches... 
hard to get repair parts .. . and not 
easy to find competent mechanics. 


Yet Provincial coaches must carry 
more people than ever before... 


CORPORATION 


Te 


INDUSTRIES 
SERVICES 


RANBY SHERBROOKE 


WATERLOO 





so we are working hard behind the 
scenes to keep every coach we own 
steadily in use. 


War conditions are responsible for 
the inconvenience you suffer today 
... and you can do your part to help. 


Avoid motorcoach travel in rush 
hours and at week-ends and holi- 
days. We have no spare coaches to 
carry additional people at these 
times. 
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One of Canada’s biggest postwar 
construction backlogs will be in the 
gold mining industry. 


The record shows that over a 
dozen new gold mines have either 
been prevented from reaching pro- 
ductian by government regulations 
or have been discovered since those 
regulations were placed in effect. It 
is expected that plans will be 
pressed for placing these properties 
in production just. as soon as gov- 
ernment regulations are relaxed and 
manpower, equipment and supplies 
again become available to do the| 
job. 


Dickie Construction Co., Limited 


Genera Contractors. 


TORONTO 


17 Yorkville Ave. Kingsdale 6106 


Others Will Expand 


Placing of new mines in produc- 
tion, however, is only part of the 
construction job ahead of the gold 
mining industry after the war. A 
half dozen producing gold mines 
have already exposed ore justifying 
expansion and, while considerable 
development may be required to 
ready this ore for mining, expansion 
should not be delayed much beyond 
the end of hostilities. 


4 

With a tremendous diamond-drill- 
ing boom now being experienced in 
search for new gold mines, it’ is 
quite possible that the number of 
new mines’ to be placed in produc- 
tion will be extended well beyond 
the figure mentioned above. How 
major gold mining possibilities can 
be quickly disclosed has been shown 
by Giant Yellowknife and others in 
recent, weeks. It has been quickly 
shown that there are further gold 
mines to be found; that much in- 
telligent work will find its reward, 
that the dollar value of construc- 
tion ahead of the gold mining in- 
dustry can be expected to increase. 

An axiom of the gold mining 
industry is that it takes three years 
and a million dollars to make a 
gold mine. Very often, with a good- 
sized gold mine, it takes much more 
than a million dollars for mine de- 
velopment, construction, supplies, 
etc. In many cases, reaching pro- 
duction is only the first step for new 
gold mines, with emphasis on ex- 
pansion the first few years of 
productive life. 


A Lot Goes Underground 


At least as much money ig usually 
spent underground as is spént on the 
milling plant when a new gold mine 
is placed in production. A rough 
rule of thumb for the cost of a mill 
for a gold mine in the past has 
been $1,000 per ton of capacity. In 
other words, a 300-ton mill would 
cost in the neighborhood of $300,000. 


Insufficient mine development 
has been done as yet to tell how 
great the mill-building program 
after the war may be. But, it ap- 
pears from indications to date that 
a combined daily capacity of 4,000 
tons would not be too much to 
expect. The value of milling plant 
would thus be in the neighborhood 
of $4,000,000, However, there have 
.been a number of “casualties” 
among gold producers and where it 
does not appear likely that produc- 
tion will be resumed at a mine after 
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are favorites in the 





others with relatively small mills 
available. There are also the 
Faymar and Thompson Cadillac 
mills. Some of the companies which 
own these mills, however, are scek- 
ing new mines; mills will not neces- 
sarily come on to the market even 
with a sharply increased demand 
for equipment for new producers. 


300-ton Unit for Renabie 

On only one property, Renabie 
Mines, a Macassa subsidiary, does a 
decision on mill capacity appear to 
have been made.” Plans are to erect 
a 300-ton unit. But possibilities of 
other properties are sufficiently 
clear cut to give some idea on what 
possibly may eventuate in the way 
of mill capacity. 

While diamond drilling has been 
by no means sufficiently extensive 
to make any definite prediction, 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines 
appears to possess possibility for an 
initial mill installation of 1,000 tons 
daily or better. It will not be at 
all surprising if this property starts 
off at the largest initial ore tonnage 
of any of the new postwar gold 
producers. 

National Malartic Gold Mines has 
demonstrated the existence of a 
large tonnage of ore on its property 
bordering East Malartic Mines and 
Sladen. Production plans probably 
would have been implemented be- 
fore this except for regulations and 
difficulties which caused suspension 
of all work. Management has the 
alternative of melting a restricted 
tonnage—say 300 tons a day—of 
fairly good grade ore or a much 
larger tonnage of medium to low 
grade ore. With Noranda and 
Hollinger interested in the. financ- 
ing, provision of finances should 
not be difficult.’ Bank financing 
could probably be used to provide a 
portion of the funds for reaching 
production if desired. 


A Fair Tonnage Here 


No production plans have been 
reported for Amalgamated Larder 
Mines, but a substantial tonnage of 
ore has been outlined, particularly 
in the Cheminis sector, and it is 
possible that production may be un- 
dertaken after the war, although 
further underground work and 
more extensive exploration from 
surface may be considered desirable 
before laying any actual production 
plans, There might be sufficient 
tonnage outlined already to justify 
a mill of 400 to 500 tons capacity. 

Queenston Gold Mines is gener- 
ally considered one of the best post- 
war bets possessed by the gold 
mining industry. Reports suggest as 
much as 2,000,000 tons of medium 
grade ore for this property. Con- 
siderable underground work will 
undoubtedly be required both to con- 
firm diamond drill indications and 
to prepare for large-scale mining, 
but this operation might eventually 
turn out 500 to 1,000 tons a day of 
ore, and if results should be partic- 
ularly favorable, 1,000 tons a day 
would not necessarily be the limit. 
Upper Canada, adjoining, controls 
operations. It may be decided to 
expand the Upper Canada mill to 





sufficient tonnage to justify mill 
replacement. 

In the west part of the Siscoe- 
Lamaque area, are two properties 
with production possibilities. One 
is the Obaska Lake property of In- 
ternational Mining Corp. and Ven- 
tures, whose possibilities are now 
being unfolded, and the other is the 
Vicour property which shows 330,- 
800 tons of ore, grading $4.80 a ton 
to the 300-ft. level. 


It is too early to speculate on 
possible mill capacity for Obaska 
but a little further underground 
work at Vicour might result in-a 
decision to erect 300-ton mill on 
this property. Sullivan Consoli- 
dated, to the west, has secured some 
interesting diamond drilling inter- 
sections which might be translated 
into new gold production. 

Pascallis Gold Mines will likely 
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New Gold Mines Await Mills 


To Spend Millions When Conditions Permit 


be placed in production after the 
war. Sufficient underground work 
has been completed on this property 
to justify production. The possibility 
exists that ore may be shipped to 
the adjacent Cournor in order to 
save the company the expense of 
erecting its own milling plant. 


Gold Island Porcupine is reported 
considering production plans—in- 
teresting ore indications have been 
disclosed by diamond drilling—and 
arrangements have been made to 
take over the 150-ton mill of St. 
Anthony Gold Mines. 

Hollinger has an “interesting gold 
deposit at its Rundle property, with 
ore running 500 tons per vertical 
foot at the 150-ft. horizon. Work to 
date’ suggests that production of a 
moderate tonnage of $10 grade ore 
is possible. 


Consolidated Smelters has fur-' Madsen Red Lake, McKenzie Red. 


ther properties in the Yellowknife 
area which it is expected will be 
placed in production after the war, 
while Sunbeam Kirkland, Norbeau 
and Gold Frontier might pgssibly 


Lake, Cochenour and San Antonio 
appear to have future chances of 
expansion, 
mines 


The majority of these 
have not fully utilized 


existing capacity due to labor short- 


grace the postwar gold production | age; but diamond-drilling and other 


picture. 


indications are such as to outline 


Gold mines which under normal] rather favorable ore conditions for 


Many gold mining companies would like to spend 
millions of dollars on new construction today if condi- 
tions permitted. While the war situation does not per- 
mit this construction, this business is only deferred. It 
appears definitely scheduled for after the war. 

In an accompanying article The Financial Post 
reviews those companies expected to be in the forefront 
of gold mining expansion after the war. Mills ranging 
up to capacity to 1,000 tons daily are visualized. 


conditions would have been in a 
position to expand mills rapidly af- 
ter the war must, in many cases, 
catch up on needed developments; 
too much confidence cannot be 
placed in early expansion. However, 
Kerr-Addison, Malartic Gold Fields, 


the time when development can be 
broadened. Ifa more adequate sup- 
ply of labor becomes available for 
gold mining generally, the list of 
gold mines capable of expansion 
may be broadened by further new 
gold discoveries. 














Extra Years of SERVICE 


Jor 


Construction Equipment 


IF WORKING PARTS ON YOUR EQUIP- 
MENT ARE WEARING RAPIDLY, AND 


REPLACEMENTS 


ARE DIFFICULT TO 


OBTAIN, THEN — 


Watch the shovel, the grader, the tractor, 
the crusher, the earth-moving and road 
and runway building equipment witH the 


wearing parts face 


with DIAMALLOY, 


and you will see them breaking records 


you need 


MONTREAL 


411 Confederation 
Bldg. 


on construction jobs everywhere. Watch 
such ar and you'll know that 
IAMALLOY now! 


WELDING RODS & ELECTRODES 





DIAMALLOY 


The name DIAMALLOY carries the assur- 
ance that material bearing that mark is 


produced by 


THE DIAMALLOY CO. 


with the skill, intelligence and fidelity asso- 
ciated with its products, and hence, can be 
depended upon to possess in the highest 
degree the merit claimed for it. It has behind 
it the guarantee of that company concern- 
ing the quality of the product and the 
accuracy and thoroughness with which 
each step in its manufacture has been 


conducted. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WELDING ALLOYS - ELECTRODES - RODS 
RESISTANT TO 


ABRASION - SHOCK - CORROSION - HEAT 





MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY 
2318 GERRARD ST. E. TORONTO 13, ONTARIO 


Construction Industry 


In the Construction. Industry .. . 
the mines . .». the factory ... and 
the shipyard countless workmen 
toil to fashion weapons for the 
defence of liberty and human 

rights. 






























Sturdy handles of 
= hardwood link the 
axe, the hammer 
and the adse to the + 
hands of craftsmen 
fashioning the tools 
of victory. 


BUY MORE 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


Manufactur- 100% 
ers of CANADIAN 
HICKORY MATERIAL 
AND OAK AND 
HANDLES LABOR 


Sturdy “Handles”? for Canadian Workers 


HARTWELL BROS. 


LIMITED 


WINDSOR ONTARIO 


_ The Only Structural 
Steel Plant In The 
Eastern Townships 


MacKINNON STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: SHERBROOKE, QUE. 
Montreal Office — 555 New Birks Building 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


Billion Dollar War Job 


| 
| 


the war, the milling plant may be- 
come available for a new mine, thus 
reducing somewhat the total de- 
mand for milling equipment, etc., 
beyond what would otherwise be 
expected. 

Uchi, for instance, has a mill of 
750 tons capacity which may be 
available with no plans laid for 
further work at the Uchi Mine. 
God’s Lake, Moneta, Bankfield are 


By Building 

(Continued from page 19) 
agencies ordering wartime construc- 
tion, will be substantially smaller 
than in 1943, 


Free Technical Personnel 
At the peak of wartime construc- 


| tion activity, hundreds of architects, 


engineers and draughtsmen were) 
employed on defense projects. Dept. | 
of National Defense works and 
buildings were largely designed by 
the engineering staffs of the Army, | 
Navy and Air Force—in contrast, 
factories and factory extensions | 
were planned by architects and en- 
gineers in private practice or by 
owners’ staffs, as in the ordinary 
course of business. 

The plans thus drawn included 
docks and wharves, barracks and 
camps by the hundred, hangars, 
aerodromes, factory structures, stor- 
age and ordnance’ warehouses, 
plants for loading, storing and 






























































| houses, 19 dining halls, 13 hostels, 


take care of milling needs rather 
than to place a mill on the Queens- 
ton property. 
Replace Hoyle Mill 

Hoyle Gold Mines lost its 600 to 
700 ton mill through destruction by 
fire last July and it is anticipated 
that this mill will be replaced by the 
Ventures interests after the war. At 
last report the. company had over 
12 million tons of ore in reserve, 


Industry 


experimenting. with explosives, 
plants for testing and repairing air- 
craft engines, brass foundries, a 
tidal drydock, a shipyard, roads, 
waterworks, sewage systems, fire 
protection facilities, electric distri- 
bution systems, and_ recently, 
factories for the manufacture of 
penicillin, 
Contract Awards by M&S Agency 

(Defense Projects — Branch) 


No. Outlay 
Account: - projects $ millions 
Total ..ccccccccsecces 800 450.9 
AE ceccccccececescats 2,703 243.4 
AIMY ccccccccccccccs 894 86.3* 
NAVY =. cocccescceceic 430 60.2+ 
Special plants ........ «..- 61.0% 


*Coast defense batteries, arsenals, maga- 
zines, training camps, storehouses, etc. 

+Anti-submarine booms, torpedo nets, 
channel blocks, barrack and training 
buildings, boathouses, storehouses, maga- 
zines; does not include extensive navy 
building by the Public Works Dept. 

tAircraft and other war plants, ship re- 
pair facilities, arsenals. 


Wartime Housing Ltd. 
Today, Windsor, Ont., has 2,050 
“temporary” dwellings of the 17,300 
such units which have been panel- 
prefabricated in the field by Cana- 
dian contractors for Wartime Hous- 
ing Ltd, Crown company formed 
Feb. 1941 to house workers in con- 
gested war industry centres. Hamil- 
ton and Halifax each have more 
than 1,000 such houses, 
In addition to the 17,300 houses 
there are 69 staff houses, 15 bunk- 


30 schools, and 48 special buildings. 
Nearly 100,000 men, women and 
children have been so housed with 
a gross expenditure of $78.3 mil- 
lions, including overhead, and with 





a monthly rental revenue standing 
now at somewhere around $625,000 
or $7.5 millions a year. 

Ontario leads with 9,598 Wartime 
houses, Quebec comes next with 
2,757, then Nova Scotia with 2,256, 
British Columbia 2,006, Alberta and 
New Brunswick each with 350. 
Prince Edward Island has none. 
Manitoba has only Riding Mountain 
prisoner-of-war camp. Wartime 
Housing Ltd. administers 350 houses 
at Sorel, Que., of which 100 were 
built under the National Housing 
Act and 100 constructed by Sorel 
Industries Ltd. 
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COMPLETE RECREATION FACILITIES for the use of 
employees at lunchtime and after hours... a roof-top 


cafeteria with tables in sunlight and shade . . 


door amusements. 


These are exciting features of this factory project 
designed by architect Richard Bennett, member of the 
faculty of Yale University and of Vassar College, and 


winner recent Wheaton College competition, 


“Facilities like these,” says Mr. Bennett, “make the 
factory a potential community and social” center. They 
can be located on factory roofs without necessitating 


any increase in floor or plot areas.” 


THE BARRETT COMPANY LIMITED 


, Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg 





. bowling 
alleys, floodlighted for evening use . . . ample space for 
deck-tennis, shuffle-board, horseshoes and other out- 


VANCOUVER 


AIM Steel Products 
Div. Ltd. 





This is another in a@ series of architectural designes suggesting 
greater utilization of valuable roof space that is too often 
neglected 


Barrett coal-tar pitch and felt roofs have been standard for 
flat-roof construction since 1854. Yet. they are ideally suited 
to accomodate the current trends in post-wa¢ p:anning. 
Whatever the design, Barrett Specification Roofs will 
to provide the maximum in dependable, long-lasting water- 


ill continue 


proofing and weather-proofing protection. 


Vancouver 









Dominion Bureau of Statistics ahd 
based on the 1941 census, indicate 
quite plainly that from the stand- 
point of comfort and convenience 
the great majority of farm homes 
leave much to be desired. 

“Special Attention” Urged 

The Curtis subcommittee national 
housing report, for instance, recom- 
mends that “special attention” be 
given farm housing. At the time of 
the last census it was shown that 
there are some 702,000 farm houses 
in Canada. The Curtis report says, 
“the minimum number of new farm 
buildings required to meet an ade- 
quate standard of structure and 
accommodation is placed at 125,000; 
of these 100,000 are for replacement 
of obsolescent houses, and 25,000 to- 
ward providing separate units for 
doubled-up families. Both of these 
figures could well be set much 
higher.” 

In addition to this, the Curtis 
survey estimated number of farm 
houses needing repairs at 188,000 
units. A DBS Housing Bulletin, 
based on the 1941 census, states that 
nearly 40% farm homes in the 
Dominion require external repairs. 
Saskatchewan, with 47.7%, and New 
Brunswick, with 466%, have the 
greatest need in this regard. P.E.I. 
and Nova Scotia, both close to 28%, 
require fewer repairs. 

These are Minimums 

All these figures would have to be 
revised sharply upwards, it’ was 
stated, if there is a great increase 
in farming operations or much new 
settlement after the war. 

The Curtis report set 731,000 hous- 
ing units as the general objective in 
the first 10-year period after the 
war ends. With a maximum loanable 
value of $6,000 outside cost figure 
on such a program would be $4,386 
millions. If an average cost of $3,000 
per housing unit were taken, total 
cost of such a program would be 
$2,193 millions. 

In such a program the farm hous- 
ing phase would bulk fairly large. 
With a fair average of, say, 
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Farm Housing, Backlog $306 Millions 


Census, Curtis Report Reveal Pressing Rural Construction Needs 


In the city sense of the word, |! 
there are no slums in Canada’s rural | 
areas, but facts revealed by the | 





It ineeiad take well over $300 millions of construction, it is estimated, to replace or ane 
ernize Canadian farm homes like the one shown above. Only a very small proportion of 
the three quarter million rural homes in this country are comparable in modern construction 


and conveniences with the average in urban 


$2,000 per farm housing unit, total 
cost of the 125,000 units required 
would be $250 millions. In addition 
to this, of course, would be repairs 
to be done on 188,000 farm homes, 
at an average cost of around $300. 
That would come to an additional 
$56.4 millions, or a total farm build- 
ing program of $306.4 millions. 


Could Exceed $505 Millions 


®A point to be stressed, however, 
is that this proposed farm housing 
program, as suggested in the Curtis 
report, represents minimum needs 
only. If housing conditions on the 
farms are to be raised above the 
mere minimum; it is quite possible 
that at least 200,000 new housing 
units would be needed, at a cost of 
some $400 millions, with possibly 
350,000 requiring repairs, at a cost 
of $105 millions, or a total farm 
housing program of approximately 
$505 millions. 

These figures represent expendi- 


CANADA'S FARM HOUSING SITUATION 
Need repairs Value of Rooms per Persons per Electric 





(external) wet dwelling dwelling lights Baths 
% % % 

DOMINION .. 39.6 1,095 5.7 47 20.0 13 
seses 288 1,057 13 48 5.5 5.5 
cose 286 953 72 46 26.2 9.6 
. scceceece - 468 861 68 5.5 18.6 70 
Que. cccccceee 42 1,019 62 6.0 23.6 68 
Out. ccccocccee. BLS 1,421 70 42 37.3 10.7 
Man. eeeeeteee 44.1 966 4.6 4.7 43 3.2 
Sask. scrececsee 43.2 938 42 44 48 ~ BF 
Alta. ccccccese 449 989 41 4.3 5.5 43 
B. Cy. coccccsce. SA8 1,173 4.6 3.8 36.0 23.5 


tures that would cover new housing 
and repairs to existing homes only. 
In addition to this, scores of thou- 
sands of farms require new barns 
and other farm buildings as well. 
There is no doubt that a good many 
million dollars could be spent pro- 
fitably on construction of this type. 
Further, there is the matter of elec- 
trification of farms, of fitting them 
with modern conveniences designed 
to improve living conditions, to put 
the farm home within at least 
speaking distance of the comforts 
and conveniences enjoyed by the 
average city home—such things as 
bathrooms, refrigerators, water 
toilets, modern heating equipment, 
vacuum cleaners, etc. 
Tremendous Backlog 


There is a tremendous backlog in 
building, repairs and installment of 
conveniences in farm homes. It be- 
gan building up during the depres- 
sion period, and has become more 
serious during the war years. Wars 
generally have brought prosperity 
to the Canadian farming com- 
munity, a prosperity translated 
fairly quickly into better homes and 
buildings, more and better equip- 
ment. Farm prosperity has in- 
creased during the present war, in 
many cases to record levels, but it 
has not been reflected in farm 
spending on homes and equipment. 
Canada’s industrial war effort, with 
its over-riding demand for raw 
materials of practically all kinds, 
has made this impossible. It can 


dwelling. 


readily be seen that there is a great 
potential constructioz field here for 
the postwar period. 
Co-operation Urged 

The Curtis report stresses that 
farm housing has its “own special 
requirements and problems,” and 
suggests that in inaugurating such a 


Generally recognized in 


is the need for a rural housing and repair program. More 
than half the farm holdings in the Dominion need new 
homes or require extensive repairs to existing units. 
The Curtis report estimated 125,000 new farm housing 


| Housing Act should extend to new 
|housing units, that these improve- 





The Curtis report also advocates 
far reaching legislation and assist- 
ance for farm housing. 

It is recommended that the farm 
improvement section of the revised 


ment loans be made cheaper, and 
the term longer than the 5-year 
maximum permitted under the 
former Home Improvement Plan. 

All clauses relating to farm hous- 
ing should be brought together in a 
special section of the revised Act; 
there should be set up either a rural 
division of the National Housing 
Administration or at least a Farm 
Housing Advisory Committee with 
representatives from the Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Most direct expedient to lower the 
cost for the farmer would be to sub- 
sidize the loans directly either on a 
capital basis or on an interest basis. 
Two modifications to the contracts 
organized for farmers might be con- 
sidered as a less direct attack on 
financing costs—a cash down pay- 
ment could be omitted altogether 
for farm residents and, second, dates 
of payment could be related to crop 
seasons and crop results. 

The possibilities of utilizing labor 
of the farm family and of organ- 
izing the supply of certain materials 
at specially low costs should be 
written into the regulations for farm 
residence building, the Curtis com- 
mittee proposes, It says: 

“A special method of subsidy is 
the grant of specialized physical 


postwar construction plans 


units were needed, with 188,000 in need of external 


repairs. Minimum cost of 


such a program would be 


approximately $306.4 millions. Carried out on a more 
adequate scale, it could exceed $500 millions. In addi- 
tion, several million dollars more could be spent on barns 
and other buildings, as well as on conveniences that 
make life on the farm more comfortable and enjoyable. 





program, departments of agricul-, goods,-such as electrical, plumbing 


ture, architects, farmers and farm-| heating, 


ers’ wives should consult and co- 
operate on what should be done. 


A further practical suggestion is 
that, “in the disposal of war equip- 
ment, salvaged or otherwise, at the 
time of demobilization, special 
priorities should be arranged to pro- 
vide adequate opportunity for farm- 
ers to secure materials and equip- 
ment at low prices.” 


Our Clients are Planning NOW 


Today, when many types of construction are in the making, when new 
buildings are being planned and drastic renovation schemes are being 
considered by industry, it is the privilege of the Foundation Company 
to serve its clients in the preparation of concrete plans for tomorrow's 
developments. 


- Possessing unique advantages in experience, personnel and facilities, 
"Foundation" brings to bear upon each individual problem the type 
of service that makes for speed and efficiency when the actual work 
begins. 


Included in the list of clients whom it has been our privilege to serve in 
1943 are: 


Abrasive Co. of Canada, Arvide, Limited 
Acadia Sugor Refining Co. Limited 
Alexandra Hospital 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 
Amalgamated Electric Corporation, Limited 
Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Company Limited 
Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison Limited 
Coneda Metal Co. Limited, The 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited 

Canadian Car & Foundry Company Limited 
Canadian Car Munitions, Limited 

Canadian Copper Refiners, Limited 
Canadian National Railway Company 
Canadian Vickers Limited 

City of Montreal 

Clark Ruse Aircraft Limited 

Continental Can Co. of Canada, Limited 
Courtaulds (Canada) Limited 

Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Co., Limited 
Department of Munitions & Supply 


Department of National Defence 


Department of Public Works 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited 
Gurney Foundry Company, Limited, The 


Holt, W. R. G., Esq. 


International Nickel Company of Canada Lim- 


ited, The 
National Harbours Board 
Neilson, William, Limited 


St, Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Limited 
Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada Limited 


Small Arms Limited 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Incorporated 
Stokely-Van Camp ofyCanada Limited 


Toronto Star Limited 
Town.of Racine 


U. S. War Shipping Administration 


University of Toronto 


Wartime Merchant Shipping Limited 


Wartime Metals Corporation 


Zenith Molybdenite Mines Limited 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
LIMITED ° 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO 





HALIFAX 





refrigeration . equipment, 
These could be contributed to a 
farm housing project either at a re- 
bate or in return for the labor of 
installation; and such a subsidy is, 
of course, possible for either house 
construction or repair and improve- 
ment projects.” 

The committee favors erection of 
cottages for farm laborers on the 
farmer’s land but separate from his 
own house ,and on the same terms 
as for building the farmer’s own 
house. In addition, or alternately, 
group housing or village community 
construction for housing the laborer 
might be arranged by farmers co-op- 
eratively or by collaboration of the 
municipal authority. “Economic and 
social advantages of the group or 
village method demand serious con- 
sideration.” 

The committee repeats “a sug- 
gestion in some quarters” that it 
would be good national policy to 
organize construction of such 
houses as a virtual gift. 


Facts on Farm Housing 


Some arresting facts about farm 
housing in Canada are contained in 
a DBS Housing Bulletin, summar- 
izing information regarding farm 
homes and households gleaned in 
the 1941 census. 


- The Bulletin reveals that farm 
homes in Ontario are more substan- 
tial and worth more than in the 
other provinces. Average value is 
$1,421. B. C, ranks next in this re- 
gard, with value of the average 
farm home $1,173, Prince Edward 
Island, with $1,057 and Quebec, with 
$1,019, are the only other provinces 
above the $1,000 mark. New Bruns- 
wick, with an average farm home 
value of $861, is at the bottom of 
the heap. Dominion average is 
$1,095. 


Farm homes in the Maritimes 
have more rooms than elsewhere in 
Canada’s rural sections. Average 
number of rooms per house in the 
Maritimes is seven. More cramped 
are prairie farm homes, where 
average number of rooms per house 
runs between 4 and 5. In Ontario 
there were 1.7 rooms per person, 
only one room per person on the 
prairies, with the range in Mari- 
times, B. C. and Quebec from 1.2 
to 16 rooms per person, 

Wood is the favored construction 
material in Canadian farm homes. 
Some 90% of farm homes from coast 
to coast are of wood construction. 
Ontario is the exception, with wood 
the raw material in only 59% farm 
homes. Brick, stone and cement are 
widely used building materials in 
Ontario. Stoves provide the only 
means of heating between 79% and 
|/91% of Canadian farm homes, al- 
though up to 17% in Ontario 
possess hot air furnaces. 


Plumbing Facilities Low 


The rural record in plumbing con- 
| veniences is not so bright. Ontario 
| and B. C. lead in this respect. Some 
| 11% farm homes in the first-men- 

tioned province have bath or 
shower, 24% in the latter. In 

Ontario, 17% rural homes have 
water closets, compared with 21% 
in B. C. The average for the 
Dominion is 8%, with only 1.2% in 
Manitoba, 10% in Saskatchewan 
and 2.5% in Alberta possessing flush 
toilets, 

One third of the farm homes in 
Ontario and B. C. have electric 
lighting facilities, less than 10% 
possess these conveniences on the 
prairies and in P. E. I. From 3-4 to 
4-5 Canadian farm homes have no 
means of refrigeration. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


‘ Section of steel stairs 
fabricated and 
erected in new Hotel 
Vancouver. 


Manufacturers of all 
Types of Machinery 
and Equipment. 


e Electric Welding 
© Blacksmithing 


_ WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS 


66 - 10th Street 


It was by no "sleight-of-hand" 
mothod that the Gas Industry pro- 
duced the appliances that are 
marvels. of efficiency and beauty. 
To create the modern gas ranges, 
gas refrigerators, and hot water 
heaters, it was necessary to pool 
the talents of famous stylists, expert 
designers and skilled engineers —- to 
spend countless hours in research, 
invention, and testing, to produce 


for you the gas appliances of today. 


While inventive genius will undoubt- 
edly bring you new and ever- 
improved gas appliances, still, an 
unfortunate impression has arisen 


’ 





sons 1874 


New Westminster 





that immediately the war ends 
industry will offer appliances that 
will do everything, including minding 
the baby. 


The truth is that most appliances, 
motor cars, etc., will be similar to 
the models last produced. As 

matter of fact, the gas appliances 
available before the war were 
miracles of performance. You may 
be certain that your gas company 
will always seek to bring you new 
features as fast as they are devel- 
oped. But — common sense must 
prevail — so don’t expect miracles. 


Tu: CONSUMERS GAS 


COMPANY 
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FEDERAL FOUNDRIES 
AND 
STEEL CO., LTD. 


@ Electric Furnace Steels. 


© All grades of alloy steels and a wide 
range of tool steels. 


© Rolling of round, square and flat’ bars 
in machining and forging quality. : 
Mill and Head Office: London, Ontario 


Sales Office: 


306 Foy Bldg., 32 Front St. West 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


A careful survey of the nature, as 
well as extent, of wartime “tempor- 
ary construction” indicates that the 
problem of salvage—the problem of 
redistributing materials used in war 
construction—will not be as worri- 
some as has been generally feared. 
Superficially, it would appear that 
the makers of building materials, 
and the construction industry gen- 
erally, have something to be really 
concerned about, in a_ situation 
where millions of dollars of plumb- 
ing, and building supplies generally, 
have been put into buildings erected 
for special war uses only, and that 
may be dumped on the market as 
slightly used equipment at fire sale 
prices after the war. . 

Of the nearly $1% billions spent 
by the Canadian “Government on 
construction projects, and equip- 
ment installations, since 1939, close 
to $400 millions has been for projects 
for the armed forces and nearly 
$78% millions for projects of War- 
time Housing, Ltd. Construction for 
the armed forces and wartime hous- 
ing definitely come in the “tempor- 
ary” category—generally considered 
of little, if any, postwar use, and 
the total for these two classes is 
approximately $472 millions. 
Expects Use For New Housing ‘ 
As regards the Wartime Housing, 
Ltd., projects, Munitions Minister 
Howe on March 28 in Parliament 
made certain remarks, which, while 
necessarily guarded because of legal 
agreements with municipalities, in- 
dicated the minister’s personal belief 
that most of the residential building 
erected for war purposes will con- 
tinue to be utilized after the war. 
Said Mr. Howe: 

“Our agreement with practically 
every®municipality in which war- 
time houses have been built provides 
that at the end of the war, the houses 
will be dismantled and moved 
away. I am not sure what will be 
done when that day comes. 
“These are quite comfortable 


MUELLER 
Quality Fittings 
For The Home 


Are now available. 


@ Finest Materials. 


@ Workmanship by 
Craftsmen. 


€10205 
MUELLER 
Tub Filler 


with a diverter valve. 
This bath and shower 
fitting will enhance 
the beauty of your 
bathroom. 





C-10806 
“Ten-Twe-0-Five” 


€11861 Robert Mitchell 


Years Ended Dec. 31: Pe ee 
Od COM.* seescece ° e 
e MUELLER Geet se i Sat 
Paid: -.ccccssecdesecces 
H . Working capital 


2.00 2.00 
1,218,338 1,103,664 


Combination 


Sink Faucets 
Luxuriously styled with no 
intricate mechanism to 

ust — easily remov- 
able seats — quick and 
simple installation. —~ 


MUELLER LIMITED 
"CRAFTSMEN IN BRASS" 
Dependable Since 1857 — Fully Warranted 


SARNIA ONTARIO 


Operating profit of the Robert 
Mitchell Co., with which is consoli- 
dated the Garth Co., rose in 1943 to 
a new high of $3,875,071 ($3,420,678), 
but income and excess grofits taxes 
left net of only’ $94,635 ($334,642). 
However, the refundable portion of 
EPT, $698,492 ($264,323) was alone 
higher than any net profit previously 
reported by the company. 

Working capital increased $111,- 
674, with current assets showing an 
increase of $2.1 millions in cash and 
investments (largely government 
bonds) and a decrease of $2.4 mil- 
lions in trade accounts receivable. 

President S. C, Holland:states that 
operations in all divisions continued 
at a generally high level throughout 
the year, though changes in muni- 








Company Reports 











houses, and I imagine that the 
eventual disposal will be te put good 
basements under them, install heat- 
ing plants and regard them as per- 
manent houses. 

“However, that will be up to each 
individual municipality. The Gov- 
ernment will be prepared to carry 
out its agreement if the municipality 


\ 





Retain “War Houses”? 
‘Cellars and Heating Might be Added 


units will be needed in the first 10 
years of peace. Inasmuch as the prob- | 
lem of converting the temporary | 
housing into permanent buildings | 
would be relatively simple—involv- 
ing, as Mr. Howe says, only the 
digging of basements and installa- 
tion of heating equipment—the 
quickest, and most inexpensive way 


Millions of dollars have been spent by the Government 


on plumbing fixtures and 


various types of building 


materials and equipment, and installed in “temporary” 
buildings for strictly war use. The general opinion has 
heen that the disposal of such materials after the war 


will be highly unsettling to 
a. particularly serious prol 
industry. 


the general econemy, and 
lem for the construction 


A careful survey, however, indicates that the salvaging 
and redistribution of this equipment may not have as 


serious an uneettling effect 


ag generally supposed. In 


the accompanying article, the probable disposition of 


temporary wartime-construc 
as well as plans under way 


sale without upsetting the general economy. 


ted buildings is discussed, 
for handling used-material 





so desires. With that uncertainty, it 
would be quite improper for me to 
discuss any disposition of the houses, 
other than to carry out the agree- 
ments which stipulate that the 
houses will be removed at the end 
of the war.” 


New Communities Developed 

Examining more closely the way 
new communities have been devel- 
oped, under the Wartime Housing, 
Ltd., it becomes evident that most 
of the construction work done can 
and will be converted to permanent 
housing. Prime Minister King has 
indicated that a goal of 500,000 new 
houses has been set for after the war 
to house returned soldiers and work- 
ing people, and other estimates have 
been that up to one million housing 


($140,295) and inventories, which 
stood at $510,326 ($424,781). Re- 
demption of an additional $11,800 of 
mortgage bonds reduced: bonds out- 
standing to $334,900. Depreciation 
reserve was increased to $855,856 
($824,253). Contingent liability for 
customers’ paper under discount 
amounted to $25,778 ($26,280). 

Not included in current assets is 
investment in the company’s own 
bonds, which amounted to $25,300 
($37,100). 


Canada Malting 


Years ended Dee. 31: 1943 1942 
Earned per share .... $2.65 $2776 
Before refund. taxes 3.57 3.04 
sovesddccvcesecce 00+50 2.00-+50 


Working capital ..... 
(Comparative 1042 figures bracketed.) 
As a result of the heavy demand 

for industrial alcohol as a war ma- 

terial, Canada Malting Co., malt 
manufacturer with plants at Toronto, 

Montreal, Winnipeg and Calgary, is 

enlarging the capacity of its Mont- 







































to get a head start on new building 
would be to use the Wartime Hous- 
ing dwellings — if the location of 
such buildings is right, and the hous- 
ing need relatively keen in sections 
where such “temporary” housing is 
located, 


Actually, most of the Wartime 
Housing operations have been in in- 
dustrial cities, and in other congest- 
ed districts. In cities, such as Wind- 
sor, Hamilton and Halifax, more 
than 1,000 homes have been erected, 
in each city. 

Where possible, improved prop- 
erty was used, but where such was 
not available new town sites were 
constructed and sewers, water 
mains and various other faciliti 
were installed. . 


Mostly In Industrial Areas 

Schools have been erected, com- 
munity councils formed, recreational 
and fire protection forces provided 
—in other words, self-contained 
communities have developed that 
can continue to function after the 
war. 

In general, the housing develop- 
ment has been centred in industrial 
districts which are likely to continue 
to expand after the war. 

The monthly rentals that have 
been charged by the Government 
have been low, in consideration of 
the housing services provided. Of 


ee 


OF HITLER'S MISTAKES... 





Langiey’s Ltd. dry cleaners, re- 
port net loss of $1,378 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1943;.a year in which 

S. R. r states the 


gasoline restrictions.. In 1942, there 
was a net profit of $23,977, Working 
capital at the year end stood at 
$232,805, against $210,492 at the end 
of 1942. Arrears on 5,657 shares of 


company’s prod! was hit by 
compulsory labor transfers and its 


7% preference stock at Dec. 31, 
delivery services were curtailed by 


amounted to $53.50 per share. 





The boys are writing home 


about jobs 





Fenes ti; SUGGESTS ... 


Jobs must be ready for our fighting men the day this war is over 
— not months later. 

That demands planning — now. 

Who's going to do it? The government will do some. Busi- 
ness is making an earnest effort to provide millions of immediate 
postwar jobs. 

But much of it has to come from you. You are the person 


who must start the plans that will lead to the building of that | E2r 


new home, apartment, store — or other building you want after 
the war. Architects and engineers are ready now to work with 
— to work your ideas into blueprints so construction can start 

e@ day this war ends. 

And you can do more. If your community needs a new school, 
hospital or any public building, call the need for planning it 
now to the attention of your school, hospital and public authori- 
ties. 

Don’t underestimate the job-building power of a single plan. 
A school or hospital can provide many months of work — 
both on and off the site — for the boys who return to your com- 
munity. Even one small home makes the equivalent of a year's 
work for two men. Multiply that by the number of new homes 
needed in your community and you can see the huge potential 
of jobs in home building. 

Start those plans now. It's one practical, concrete way you 
can show the boys at the front that while they are fighting your 
battles, you are working for their welfare. ; 


CANADIAN METAL WINDOW 


START AN ARCHITECT ON 


Oba G ene 


STEEL PRODUCTS LTD. 


160 River Street, Toronto 


Montreal Address: 
185 Van Horne Avenue 








! ating substantial opportunities for 


tions requirements necessitated new 
tooling in two or three cartridge 
plants. Further rapid changes are 
likely. The accumulation of tonsum- 
er needs for peacetime goods is cre- 


the employment of the company’s 
resources, These plants, which turn 
out rail and building fittings and 
hardware of many types, have been 
kept in good shape and research for 
improvements and new lines is con- 
stantly going forward. 


Viau Ltd. 


"Years Ending Jan. 31 1944 1943 

TL. PTOL.© crccccccce $15.24 $10.14 
Earn. pref.t ..cccccses 16.97 11.99 
Paid .....cccccccceccce 5.00 5.00 
Earn. comm.* eeseceees 2.07 1,08 
Earn. COMM.? ..seeee 2.42 1.47 
Pald wecccccsceccccvcce nil nil 
Working capital .... 576,154 457.834 


*Earnings exclude refundable portion of 


tEarnings include refundable portion. 

(Previous year’s figures bracketed 
below.) 

Gross profit on sales of Viau Ltd. 
for year ended Jan. 31, 1944 were 
very little changed from the previ- 
ous year, but a reduction in operat- 
ing expenses to $264,259 ($297,158) 
led to an important rise in operating 
earnings to $350,071 ($317,144). A 
reduction of approximately $10,000 
in non-operating expenses, and the 
fact that income tax provision is a 
shade lower for the later period 
resulted in a boost in net to $140,000 
($95,944), the latter figure not in- 
cluding refundable EPT as part of 
earnings. Roger Viau, president, 
states that EPT has been calculated 
on the standard profits base sought 
by the company, end that surplus 
may be modified when final rulings 
are made by the Board of Referees. 


_-— 


Intercolonial Coal 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 1942 
Earned preferred .... $9.01 $23.79 
BIE cocevccccccccccee 8.00 8. 
Earned common ..... 0.19 3.13 
Paid cccocccrvccocesce 2.00 4.00 
Working capital ..... 776,382 767,088 


(Previous year’s figures bracketed.) 

Output of Intercolonial Coal Co. 
for 1943 amounted to 150,126 tons 
(168,009), but operating profits 
showed a much greater drop to 
$3,321 ($47,630) President C. A. 
Paterson states. Investment income 
remains high, with the result that 
net profits for the year totalled 
$17,780 ($47,185). The president 
states that the mines are in a satis- 
factory condition and if a sufficient 
number of additional skilled work- 
men could be obtained it should be 
possible to increase both output and 
profits. 


Barber-Ellis 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1943 1942 
Earned per share pref.* $36.42 $54.65 
Earned per sh. pref.? 73.08 55.72 
POE vcccscdevesoereese 3.50 3.50 
Earned common* , 0.90 1.39 
Earyed commont . 1.90 1.69 
Pala ccccccccccccsccce 50 50 
Working capital ...... 727,982 687,011 

*Not including refundable EPT. 


tIncluding refundable EPT. 

(Previous year's figures bracketed.) 

Barber-Ellis of Canada and sub- 
sidiaries, report consolidated net 
profit of $43,700 ($65,579) for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1943, after pro- 
vision of $245,000 ($135,000) for 
taxes. Refundable portion of this 
tax is $44,000 ($12,800). Current 
assets were higher, major increases 
showing in cash and government 


bonds, 


real plant at a cost of $500,000, states 
President Arnold C. Matthews in 
the company’s report for 1943. 
This plus a previous expansion 
at Toronto in 1939 will increase 
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the three types of houses built, two 
contain two bedrooms, and the third 
type four bedrooms, and the rents, 
fairly consistent throughout the 
country, have been $22, $25 and $30 
a month. Rents eollected by Wartime 
Housing total approximately $625,- 
000 a month. 

More uncertainty exists as to final 


os 





00 | president. He expects full demand 


which totalled §350,800 


manufacturing capacity by about 
2,000,000 bushels, or 40%, states Mr. 
Arnold, 

While he foresees no peacetime 
conversion problem, Mr. Arnold be- 
lieves there will be a problem in 
connection with marketing the in- 
creased output. “It will mean,” he 
says, “strenuous efforts to regain 
and enlarge export markets.” 

The greatly increased demand 
sent sales to a record high last year, 
and operating profit rose to $1,969,- 
442 (from $1,637,725). Tax provision, 
however, rose to $1,241,648, includ- 
ing $172,435 refundable taxes (from 
$830,000, including $51,500 refund- 
able), and net profit was reduced 
from ($550,023) to $526,606. 







Hamilton Cotton 


Years Ended Dee, 25: 1943 *1942 
aoened per share new $1.20 woes 
BIG wccccccccceccccce 


Earned per sh., old .. 
Paid 


One n ee ewenee 


ee $5.40 
0.20 0.40 

Seese 1,442,553 1,361,138 

*Year ended Dec. 26. 


(Previous year’s figures bracketed.) 


Hamilton Cotton Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, Trent Cotton Co., report 
consolidated net profit for 1943 of 
$123,678 ($143,308). 

During the yéar, the company’s 
capital structure was rearranged by 
the retirement of $850,000 4%% 
bonds due 1950, and the outstanding 
preferred and common stock. These 
were replaced by the issue of $850,- 
000 3% 10-year serial bonds and by 
80,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock. 

Though volume was reduced by 
labor shortages, there was full de- 
mand both for service materials and 
civilian goods, states Alan V. Young, 


to continue in 1944, though changed 
so as to be almost entirely for civil- 
ian goods at fixed ceiling prices at 
which it is possible to operate only 
because of the company’s arrange- 
ment with the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corp. The change, it is 
stated, will not require any large 
capital expenditures and reasonably 
satisfactory results may be antici- 
pated. 

Bank loan of $1,270,000 was re- 
tired during the year. Inventories 
were shown at $815,799 ($2,033,850). 


Nova Scotia Trust 


Feb. 29 Feb. 27 
Years Ended: 1944 1943 
Earned per share .... $9.04 $8.80 
PM crc deveccceccoene 7.00 7 


Total net assets ...... 


2 
Less gtd. liabilities .. 1,680,814 1,529,,809 


| Shareholders’ equity . 785,350 780,845 
Estates, trusts & agen- 

cles 11,792,013 11,148,192 

(Previous year's figures bracketed.) 

Nova Scotia Trust Co., Halifax, 
reports for the year ended Feb. 29, 
1944 net profit of $45,218 ($43,985), 
after provision of $23,298 ($24,174) 
for taxes, $1,915 ($2,223) for depre- 
ciation, but before transfer of $10,- 
000 to general reserve. Cash in 
capital and guaranteed accounts rose 
to $470,311 ($261,212) during the 
year, while; government, municipal 
and corporation securities stood at 
$724,013 ($727,772), and first mort- 
gages were $1,245,651 ($1,175,895). 
Real estate held for sale was reduced 
during the year to $32,325 ($46,608). 


disposition of the buildings erected 
“for the armed forces.” These include 
hangars, barracks ete. Since 1939, 
more than 700 hangar and hangar 
type buildings have been erected by 
the Government, more than 5,500 
buildings erected for the Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan alone. 

Of the docks, wharves, barracks 


or te S 


Without eH Lh cars ~ 


Canada’s whole tremendous war effort 


would 


ee 


ake 


How does the steel ore from the mines 
reach the steel foundries? How does the 
steel for tanks, guns, shells, planes, war- 
ships, trucks reach the manufacturers who 
make them? How do all the finished tools 
of war reach the ports where ships will 


take them to eager hands? war effort! 


How is Canada’s wheat and other farm 


NATIONAL STEEL CAR 
products serving Canada 


Shell of various sizes for the British Empire 
and U.S.A. Forces, 

Anti-Aircraft Gun Mount Platiorms and 

and Miscellaneous Pressings. 

Steel Cargo Bodies for Army Trucks. 

Steel Stampings and Pressings for Army 
Universal Carriers. 

Miscellaneous Pressings for 6 Pdr, Guns. 

Miscellaneous Pressings for Bofors Gun, 

Armour Plate Pressings and Forgings ‘for 
Tanks. 

Light Alloy Preesings for Aircraft. 

Light Alloy and Steel Drop Forgings for 
Aircraft. 

Heavy Alloy Stee! Drop Forgings for Guns. 

Alloy Steel Forgings for the Navy. 

Ore Cars for important Mining industry. 

Gun Cotton Cars. 

Cordite Cars. 

Locomotive Cranes for Stee] Mills, Har- 
bours and Railways. 

Railway Passenger and Freight Equipment. 





assseen oe Pe 


produce moved to its markets? How do we 
get our food and clothing, coal and oil for 
heating? The answer is always the same 
—almost entirely by freight car—a sturdy, 
seemingly unromantic but exceedingly es- 
sential base for our whole tremendous 


The war is placing an immense strain 
eon these freight cars. We have only 
171,420. In 1928, when a peace time 
traffic peak of 41 billion ton miles was 
reached, there were 217,028 cars avail- 
able. it is estimated that our 1943 traffic 
mounted to the all time high of 60 billion 
ton miles. So now, with 45,608 less freight 
cars, Canada's railroads—and the men 
who operate them—are doing magnificent 
work in coping with 45% increased traffic! 


BUILDERS OF 


collapse! 
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and other military establishments, 
hangars, aerodromes, warehouses, 
storage plants (for explosives), ship- 
yards, water works, sewage works, 
etc., a large part, however, will con- 
tinue to have use after the war. The 
docks and wharves, the storehouses, 
are likely to find ready use. Sueh 
(Continued on page 23) 


The production of freigh? cars Is en Im: 
portant activity of National Steel Car. Our 
workmen know that freight cars ere essen> 
tial, in peace as in war, to Canada’s welle 
being. They take pride in the expert, skilled 
workmanship they bring to the job—as 


National Steel Car management take pride 


in developing improved methods of 
manufacture which result In the lowes?, 
possible cos?. 


Freight cars are not the only contribution 
that National Steel Car ere making for 
Victory. Millions of the finest shell and « 
long list of othee war material also flow 
out in a steady stream. National Steel Car 
labor, capital and management? ore all 
working as @ balanced team in the figh? 
te beat the enemy! 


- NATIONAL STEEL CAR 


Corporation Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: HAMILTON + SALES OFFICE: MONTREAL 


TRANSPORT 


FOR CANADA 


General Contractors 


q=====* 


Commercial, Industrial, 
Institutional Building 


—»> 


TEAGLE & SON 


4.New Street TORONTO Kingsdale 4279 


DIRECT-FIRED 
HEATING 


HOWAR 


And Air-conditioning Equipment 
ov 


From Coast to Coast in Canada 


HOWARD 


HEATING UNITS 


Are Giving 
DEPENDABLE and ECONOMICAL 
‘ HEATING SERVICE 
in 
R.C.A.F. HANGARS . FACTORIES 
ARMY ESTABLISHMENTS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ® BUS GARAGES 
RESIDENCES e SCHOOL HOUSES, ETC, 


t 
HOWARD FURNACE & 
FOUNDRIES LIMITED 


Air Conditioning Equipment of All Kinds 
Coal Stokers ... “Hy-Duty” Fans and Blowers 


Head Office and Factory, 881 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
Foundry, Bolton, Ont. ; 
Montreal Representative: 2100 GIROUARD AVE., N. D. G. 


COLEMAN MACHINERY CO.Ltd. 


101 Upper Water St. 


Selling Agents for 
P, & H. Gas and Diesel Shovels 
RANSOME Concrete Mixers | 
GARDNER-DENVER Compressors and Rock 
Drills 
GORMAN-RUPP Pumps 
CEDAR RAPIDS Portable Crushing Plants 
Contractor’s Woodworking and Machine Shop 
Equipment 
MACHINERY FOR RENTAL 
REBUILT AND USED MACHINERY 


Telephone 3-6355 


Halifax, N.S. 


Retein War Houses 
With Cellars Added 


(Continued from page 22) 
public services as water and sewage 
works also will be of permanent 
use, 

In the direction of airplane and 
airfield facilities construction, where 
a considerable part of the total has 
gone, most of the airfields, and many 
of the buildings, will be needed for 
commercial aviation after the war, 
and it is probable there will be little 
demolition. of air service buildings, 
as in event the commercial airline. 
business gtows rapidly, as is prob- 


War Assets Corp. is now operating 
with a skeleton staff, and is giving 
main attention. to organization 
work for future activities. Later, it 
is expected War Assets Corp. will be 
expanded into one of the main 
Crown companies, in the postwar 
period, recruiting personnel from 
Wartime Housing and other gov- 
ernment companies, whose function 
will be lessened with end of the war- 
expansion emergency. 

The public announcement of crea- 
tion of War Assets Corp. stated that | 

i 


WARTIME HOUSING, LTD. PROJECTS 


B.C. Alta, 


4 r Sask 
Family dwellings ... 2,009 350 


5 
‘Staff & bunk houses. . 15 cone 
Women’s 


al 4 oosd 
Schools & additions . Gace > Feces 
Community halls ... ; ees saat 
see eeee 
. eee 
Marine school 
Port control bidg. ... .... 
Chinese living quasters ... 
Colored men’s bldg. . ..++ 


. Sete 
Waterworks sykteins «1. 
Sree bldg. for help .... 
iring hall eee 
Wood cainp for 
prisoners Of wat .. wis 
Permanent houses 
*At Edmonton. 


iis) 8 
tAt Sarnia. 


able, there will soon be need for 

most if not all the projects that have 

been completed during the war. 
Some “Permanent” Houses 


An accompanying table shows 
where the buildings erected by 
Wartime Housing, Ltd., are located, 
by provinces, and the nature of the 
construction. In Alberta, the 350 
houses erected (at Edmonton) are 
“permanent” houses, and there ate 
200 permanent houses in Ontario, at 
Sarnia. The balance need cellars or 
other wurk to make them pcrman- 
ént. 

Wartime Hotising, Lid., has hous- 

ing units in every province except 
Manitoba atid Prince Edward Island. 
In Matiitoba is located the Riding 
Mountain Camp for prisoners of 
wat. Nova Scotia has 2,256 houses, 
New Brinswick 350, Quebec 2,757, 
Ontario 9,598, Saskatchewan 50, Al- 
berta 350, British Columbia 2,009. 
' Wattime Housing also has charge 
of the adininistration of 350 houses 
at Sorel, Que. of which 100 were 
constructed under the National 
Housing Act, and 100 were con- 
structed by Sorel Industries, Ltd. 

The Wartime Housing program, 
having reached close to the $80 mil- 
lion total estimated at the time it was 
started, is now virtually wound up, 
so far as new building is concerned, 
and the functions of the Crown com- 
pany are now largely administrative. 
For the coming year only $1 millions 
is being set aside—imore as an emer- 
geney fund, to take cate of mainten- 
ancé and other continuing needs. 


War Assels Corp. Policy 


Construction work fot the armed 
forces also is practically completed, 
and in fact at present there is, and 
will continue to be, gradual abah- 
donment of some of the buildings. 
Air centres where elementary train- 
ing was given ate being closed, and 
later mote advanced training 
centres will ¢lose down, 

To take care of disposition of such 
buildings of of the materials where 
temporary buildings ate torn down 
will be the funetion of the recently 
formed Wat Assets Corp., of which 
J. B. Carswell is president. 


“Ontario Electrical’ 


READY TO SERVE PRESENT AND- 
POST-WAR ELECTRICAL NEEDS 


Electrical 
Installations 
of 
Maximum 
Serviceability 


requirements. 


ONTARIO ELECTRICAL 


Whether you are planning’ your electrical needs for 
ithe present emergency or planning for the postwar 
period we will gladly consult with you on your 


We specialize in Electric Wiring Installations for 
Lighting, Power and Signal Systems for New " 
Plants atid Plant Renovations, 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
' be ‘ tT f o 


Se Ce &46 At 
AN O 


120 
TORONTO 2 ONTARIO 


Waverley 6136 


ENGINEERS 
C4 NE AE. TU 6 4386 


PEARA~S FREET 


TAYLOR ENGINEERING 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Specializing in 


STEAM POWER PLANTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 
RADIAL BRICK CHIMNEYS 
BOILER SETTINGS 
FURNACE DESIGN 


4 


TORONTO 
80 Richmond St. W. 


Representing 
VULCAN SOOT BLOWER CORP. | 
Soot Blowers for all types of boilers. 


UNITED CONVEYOR CORP. 
Ash Handling Systems. 


‘ 


Telephone AD. 2061 


Que. 
2,757 
16 


Ont. N.B. 


aa Man, 
9,598 350 = 2,23 eeee 
20 5 “9 eves 
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the Crown company would handle 
all surplus war assets belonging to 
the Crown. 

Officials of the company are un- 
willing to discuss detailed future 
policies at this time, but they do 
make clear that there will be no fire 
sale of used materials from wartime 
buildings direct to the public—that 
any sale will be through the regular 
distributive channels. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion early this year, Mr. Carswell 
said: 

“First and foremost, the job of the 
corporation is to protect the going 
economy of our country against the 
impingement of these inevitable 
surpluses. This is another way of 
saying that its job is to prevent, as 
far as is in its power, unemployment 
in industry. 

“It stands to reason therefore that 
thé corporation should never get 
into competition with industry. This 
again is another way of saying that 
the corporation should never start 
selling an article direct to the con- 
sumer, Rather, it should sell to the 


manufacturer, the wholesaler, the |, 


‘Yetaller—to the people whose leg)iti- 
mate business is to deal in that 
articlé—on a basis, that, within the 


Health Plan 
For Industry 


Ontario’s Health Minis- 
ter Advocates Seven- 
Point Prevention 


A seven-point program of indus- 
trial medicine is advocated by the 
Hon. Dr. R. P. Vivian, Ontario’s 
Minister of Héalth and Public Wel- 
fare, in order to prevent disease 
and build up:health in the wage- 
earning group of the population,/To 
date, officially supported health 
plans have largely been limited to 
the control of environmental condi- 
tions. The subject is actually much 
broader, Dr. Vivian feels, and in- 
volves the services of doctors and 
nurses within industry, where pre- 
ventive service can be brought to 
wage earners in large groups. He 
described features of such a plan in 
an address before a Conference on 
Indiistrial Health sponsored by the 
Health League of Canafla. 

Essential activity of industrial 
medical staffs is diagnosis. Medical 
men .feel that actiial treatment of 
disease. shduld be the function of 
the family physician. and not a part 
of industtial medical work, Mitior 
treatment for which, the employee 
would hot go to his family doctor 
in any case should be available at 
the factory, ; tt 


The Plan 


The seven elements of Dr. Vivian's 
progtam afe:'1. Physical examina- 
tion on employment; 2. Periodic éx- 
amination therebfter; 3. Reporting 
of. minor complaints to the plant 
dispensary; 4. Supervision of con- 
ditions of work; 5. Rehabilitation of 
émployees after sickness or acci- 
dent; 6. Health education; 7. Care of 
accidents. The plan is carried out 
by physicians who are responsible 
to a senior executive, 

Employees should be informed of 
what the service is intended to ac- 
complish. Their immediate concern, 
Dr. Vivian says, is likely to be lim- 
ited to facilities for the treatment 
of diseases with less interest in the 
long-range effects of a preventive 
program, but it has been found that 
when the program is explained, 
and after it has been in operation 
for a pomp geen & short time, co- 
operation of employees is nearly 
always whole-hearted. Medical re- 
cords should be confidential, and 
otherwise the relationship of 
patient-to-physician should be pre- 
served. Co-operation between family 
and industrial physiclan is useful in 
this connection. 

Advisory Services 

Educational services and advisory 
facilities are available to Ontario 
employers through the Provincial 
Department of Health, Division of 
Industrial Hygiene. Employers may 
learn of the scope of a health pro- 
gram, the staff, accommodation and 
equipment necessary to put it into 
effect, and may obtain literature on 
experience elsewhere. Also avail- 
able are the services of chemists 
and engineers for the identification 
and control of special hazards, doc- 
tors and nurses for assisting plant 
medical personnel with general 
health problems, such as tubercu- 
losis, and literature which may be 
distributed for. health education. 

Shortage of medical personnel 
tay form a temporary bottleneck 
in the expansion of industrial medi- 
cine, which'is being adopted by 
more and more Canadian plants. 
Dr. Vivian stresses the need for 
specific and additional training of 
sufficient professional, staffs for 
the important work ahead. | 


In the removal of 


dwellings lke these, a major construction job awaits postwar action 
in a great mgny industrial centres of Ca 


lies largely in complete replacement with modern, low-priced dwellings, or razing and 


nada. According to most city planners the solution 
turns 


ing the areas inte recreational centres. 


powers of the corporation, will en- 
sure a reasonable profit to the dealer 
and a reasonable price to the con- 
sumer.” 

In a statement issued by Mr. Cars- 
well at time of his appointment to 
head the new Crown company, he 
said: 


SUMNER DOUBLE HELICAL GEAR SPEED REDUCER. 


Typical of Sumner Machinery Operating in the Woods, Mities, Sawmills, 
Shipyards and Shops of Western Canada, . 


“War Assets Corp,, Ltd, has been ( valves. Essentially, th. corporation's 
designed and empowered to stand/| job will be one of compromise, re- 
between these surpluses (cteated by | cognizing that surpluses impounded 
the war effort) and the going econ-| too long cease to be assets, and, on 
omy of the country; to impound | the other hand, that surpluses re- 
these surpluses in one great reser- | leased too quickly could have most 
voit and to supply intelligent but} disastrous effects on industry and 
firm control on the releasing gate-! on employment.” 


. 
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Many Interests 
Study Postwar 


Canadian retailers are giving 
active €hought to merchandising 
problems of the postwar period. 
Here are some suggestions from 
Canadian Grocer, MacLean Pub- 
lishing Go. (Toronto) publication, 
as to what conditions will be like 
when the war ends. 

When controls are lifted, there 
is likely to be a “price-cutting 
orgy,” says Canadian Grocer, as 
big stores which have been losing 
gales Volume will want to get it 
back again. There will be a buyers’ 
market, ople will eat better 
when more foods become available 
and quality foods will be in great 
demand. 

Service will be improved, as the 
progressive independent grocet is 
a closer student of merchandising, 
and will understand better the 
keeping of records, proper demon-* 
stration methods, better storing of 
foods, ete. 

With dietary matters in the lime- 
light, clerks will have to know 
more about this t topic, 
also they will have to have a great- 

_ ef knowledge of the goods they 
sell, New scientific aids to mer- 
chandising are also suggested by 
Canadian Grocer. 
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SAW MILL 
PULP MILL 
SHINGLE-MILL 
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CANADIAN SUMNER IRON Wonks, LTD. 


ENGINEERS & MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


OUR STORY 


For the past four years almost all of our 
organization has been engaged in Defence 
Construction in various parts of Canada and 
Newfoundland. 


It has been our privilege to supply and install 
in hundreds of buildings, complete plumbing 
and heating services for the Navy, Army and 
Air Force of Canada, the British Ministry of 
Aircraft Production, the Department of Public 
Works, the Department of Transport, and 
others. United States Fighting Services 
occupy many buildings fitted up by our 
workmen. 


Our work included High Pressure and Low 
Pressure Central Heating Plants, with over: 
head and ufiderground supply systems. 
Water systems with pumping stations and 
many miles of underground piping — Tank 
Farms: for Oil Storage with miles of elec« 
trically welded pipelines and pumping 
stations — underground and overhead 
gasoline storage facilities, with pipelines and 
pumping stations. Refrigeration and 
Sprinkler Systems. 


Modern Bakeries and Laundries have been 
equipped, large Hospitals have been sup- 
plied with the most modern plumbing and 
heating. We have tried very hard to keep 
in touch with our old customers and friends. 
Sometimes that has been difficult. 


Our organization is now ready to undertake 
tasks of any size, anywhere, and the work- 
manship which has built our reputation is , 
now at your service. 


Primary Industries and Proven 
Satisiattory For, Over 60 Years 


Ye 


W. G. EDGE Limited 


PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


150 Gloucester St. 


Ottawa 
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Curtis Report Urges Heavy Building Program in First Decade of Peace 


Bulkiest. and most discussed of 
recent official. reports to the Fed- 
eral Government, that of the advis- 
sory committee on housing and com- 
munity planning, is also! the most 
comprehensive study yet made of 
Canada’s pressing housing needs and 
of possible plans to meet them. 

The Curtis report, as it is popu- 
larly known, is the 200,000 word 
account of conclusions reached af- 
ter more than a year of conferences 
and researches by a dozen experts 
—federal housing and municipal 
administrators, architects and town 
planners, economists, sociologists 
and statisticians—under chairman- 
ship of Dr. Clifford A. Curtis, 
Queen’s University. 

A summary of the recommenda- 
tions went to the Cabinet last De- 
cember and at least some of the 
commitee’s proposals may be recog- 
nized in national housing legislation 
promised in the throne speech and 
still being framed. 

There is some ground for belief 
a measure for low-rental housing 
and slum clearance is on the, way, 
in addition to liberalization of Na- 
tional Housing Act lending terms 
to encourage ownership, and revival 
of the Home Improvement Plan. 


Urban Plight Emphasized 

The Curtis report deals at some 
length with farm needs, recom- 
mending among other things the 
programming of 188 new farm 
houses over 20 year$, construction 
of rent-free cottages or community 
groups for farm laborers, and an 
extensive farm home improvement 
program and assistance, including 
grants of salvage and surplus war 
goods. 

But it deals more extensively 
with the urban backlog. 

Canada’s urban housing deficit 
is seen as a complex problem of 
bringing together land, money, 
labor and building materials, but 
the committee is bold enough to 
draw a plan of how this might be 
accomplished. 

Eleven lengthy chapters are in 
three parts: Part 1, “Experience,” 
deals with legislation in Canada, 
U. S. and U. K.; Part 2, “Measure- 
ments,” 
“urban housing, incomes, rentals and 
costs of ownership, 


gtams, low-rental housing, 


costs. 
General Propositions 


Some of the general proposals are: 


1. Provision for housing will 
hate to include home ownership, 
home impfovement, slum clear- 
low-rental projects, rural 


ance, 
and farm housing; . 


2. Special attention to low-rental ! 





TO 





with the dimensions of 


| 
| 


The pillars show how the cost of an average house is divided amongst major trades and 


materials. Percentages, which include bot! 


and farm housing, town and com- 
munity planning; 

3. All construction, however fi- 
nanced, by private contractors, but 
all methods of participation in fi- 
nancing encouraged—public, pri- 
vate, co-operative; 

4. A major part, and possibly 
total, of public investment in 
housing to be from the Dominion 
Treasury, but administrative ma- 
chinery to be decentralized; 

5. A three-fold program for con- 
| struction and community planning 
| divided into (a) principal metro- 
| politan centres, with their satellite 
communities, and other large 
cities; (b) smaller towns and mu- 
nicipalities; (c) farm areas. 


Postwar Housing Needs 
Chapter 6 of the Curtis report 





quisition, slum clearance, town 
planning, which are legislative 
and administrative factors critical 
to execution of a public housing 
program, 

3. Continued shortage of season- 
ed lumber and certain other ma- 
terials (the committee recom- 
mends immediate increase of both 
primary and substitute materials); 

4. Continued shortage of skilled 
workers (the committee recom- 
mends broad action now in prepar- 
ation for expanded’ training of 
building trades labor); 


5. Question of whether contrac- 
tors and builders will be able to 
handle large housing orders; since 
it is recommended that the public 
housing program be carried out 
by private industry, sponsoring 
governments should seek means 


labor and materials, are necessarily approxi- 
mate and would vary somewhat according to the main type of construction. 


farm” areas. : 

Computing the annual bujlding 
need (urban) at 37,500 units, the 
committee included 24,000 homes |' 
for. the net increase in families, 
plus half of an estimated 27,000 
homes scheduled’ for replacement 
due to wear and tear. 


At the least, the committee de- 
clares 50,000 units a year should be | Overcrowding 
built during the first full construc- 
tion years after the war and this 
figure “may be expanded to 100,000 |. Doubled-up non- 
units a year if circumstances war- 
rant.” 


Timing is Studied 


the basis- outlined, 


60,600 | . 
units a year would be built in urban |? Non-incorp, parts 


around 60,000 housing units each 
year; 

To Counter Boom, Depression 

1948-50, re-equipment boom and 
new consumer goods production, 
markets buoyant on. accumulated 
purchasing power and dammed-up 
demand for consumer goods. To 
counteract any tendency toward an 
unhealthy boom, residential con- 
struction could be allowed to con- 
tract say to 52,000 units in 1948, 44,- 
000 in 1949 and 40,000 in 1950, fol- 
lowed by a rise to 48,000 in 1951: 


1951, peak of economic activity 
and possible turn toward a depres- 
sion; 

1952-54, rapid contraction of eco- 
nomic activity with a possible low 
in 1954; 1955 and following years, 
hesitant and slow recovery. A sub- 
stantial increase of residential 
building activity during this third 
period is recommended as an in- 
tegral policy for a normal develop- 
ment program. 


How the urban backlog breaks 
down into current shortages, over- 
crowding, deteriorated structures 
and lack of provision in non-incor- 
porated parts of metropolitan areas, 
is seen in the accompanying table 
(it will be noted that outright re- 
placement of all recognized ‘“sub- 
standard and slum” dwellings is 
advocated): 


Current Shortages 
Thousands of units 
Accumu- ___‘—‘ First 
lated 20-year 
Need Program 
1. Building deficit, 
nor, pop. growth 
(war years) .... 45 23 
2. Abnormal city 
growth due to 
war industries .. 40 35 
3. Vacancy rate 
COG sii kecene sae nil 





4. Doubledsup fam- 
WIE es isxetsaate 150 75 





family groups .. 44 nil 
Substandard & Slum Clearance 
6. Minimum re- 

placement prog. . 175 175 


Special Allowance 





of metropolitan 





When you sit down to plan with T.I.W. you 
have at your disposal an engineering and 
manufacturing organization that can be of 
. genuine help to you in selecting the type and 
size of any Steel Plate Work you need. We 
are eager to demonstrate to you, today, 
the ability of T.l.W. to design, fabricate 
and erect, any steel plate job to your 


satisfaction. 


The Swenson Multiple L.T.V. Evapor- 
ators shown here are illustrative of 
many Steel Plate Products built in 
Canada by T.I.W. for the Oil, Chemi- 
cal, Soap and Pulp and Paper Industries. 
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apprentices now in the armed 
forces, others who have acquired 
trades or allied skills during service 
with the forces, still others who 
have gained usable skill in war 
plants, and present semi-skilled or 
unskilled construction workers who 
could be upgraded. 


Summarizing its discussion of 


postwar housing needs the commit- 
tee says: 

“It should be clear that all fac- 
tors must be planned together—the 
national and local dimensions of 
housing programs, the methods of 
financing them, recruitment and 


training for the men that are going 
to do the work, and town planning 











provisions which are necessary ta 
locate projects properly. 

“The need for careful study of the 
facts is all the more real because 
housing must be a strategic element 


in full employment policy as well - 


as a basic factor in the national 
standard of living in the postwar 
period.” 


and postwar 
“housing needs; the third part, “Re- 
quirements,” with town planning, 
home ownership and related pro- 
farm 
housing and reduction of housing 


and non-farm rural Canada during 
“to secure and encourage the ut- | the first ten years of the peace. But, 
most efficiency of the building and| says the report, it does not follow 
equipment industries. that an equal number should be 

10-yr. Urban Plan 606,000 built each year. Some suggestions 


For the urban section of the Do- 
minion the Curtis committee recom- 
mends a “minimum” new construc- 
tion program (apart from home 
improvement) of 606,000 units in the 
first postwar decade, 375,000 to 
meet a continuously accumulating 
annual building need, and 160,000 
on backlog account, plus 71,000 units 
representing both annual and back- 


offers an appraisal of postwar ur- 
ban housing needs. 

It starts by admitting. barriers to 
public housing and higher standards 
of housing generally. These the 
committee sees as: 


1. Lack of practical experience full construction year after war. 
in public housing construction, de- 
sign, planning, municipal action 
and management will put an extra 
brake on any movement toward a 
public low rent housing and sub- 
sidized home ownership program; 

2. Uncertainty of response from 
provincial governments and mu- 
nicipalities in regard toe land ac- 


orders, 
armed service personnel. 
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ISSUED BY THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION INC., OTTAWA 











on timing therefore are offered, 
with 1946 assumed to be the first 


They are: 1946-47, reconversion | 
period, contraction of economic ac- | 
tivity because of cessation of war 
gradual demobilization of 
Public 
works, resources development, pri- 
vate and public housing would help 
log requirements in “rural non- take up the slack, with somewhere 







areas 





These figures ‘are offered by the 
committee only as a broad indica- 
tion of possibilities. At this point, 
however, warning is issued: only if 
plans are made ahead of time and 
effectively executed will a housing 
program be useful in forestalling or 
countering unemployment and de- 
pression. 















Financial Considerations 


Assuming average cost per hous- 
ing unit at $4,000 in the immediate 
postwar period, expenditure for an 
annual 50,000 unit program is put at 
around $200 millions. Total outlay 
might be less, the committee thinks, 
since low-rental units are almost 
certain to be planned on a cheaper 
basis than houses built for owner- 
ship. 

As a reasonable target for the 
first full year it is assumed 
that 30% of a 50,000 unit program, 
or 15,000 dwelling units, should be 
low-rent houses, wit a possible 
average cost per unit of around 
$3,000. On this basis total outlay 
for all new residential construction 
in 1946 would ke $185 millions, 


Employment Capacity 

Again using a 50,000-unit annual 
program as a starting point, the 
committee explores the employing 
power of residential construction, 
distinguishing between on-site em- 
ployment and that which is, while 
directly attributable to the construc- 
tion project, occasioned in the ex- 
traction, manufacture and transport 
of materials and equipment, © 

Recently, in “The Labor Value of 
the Building Dollar” Dr. O. J. Fire- 
stone, Ottawa, analyzed 25,000 hous- 
ing units financed under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, reported that 
each provided on the average about 
2,300 man-hours of* on-site and 
about 3,000 man-hours of off-site 
employment, or 5,300 man-hours in 
all. 2 

On this reckoning a 50,000-unit 
annual program would provide 265 
million man-hours of employment 
or, if the average working year is 
taken to consist of 2,000 man-hours, 
employment for about 133,000 men. 
Actually the total number of jobs 
provided for a full- year would be 
nearer the 150,000 mark since, be- 
cause of seasonal and other factors, 
the number of man-hours which 
make up the full working year of 
the on-site worker is considerably 
smaller than that in factories, of- 
fices ete. 


However, says the Curtis report, 
the volume of such employment 
may be lower, depending on the 
degree to which prefabrication and 
sub-assembly methods are applied, 
as well as upon the dimensions of 
the program itself. 


Must Train 40,000 


A short-term training program 
involving 40,000 men will have to 
be undertaken in the first two or 
three years after the war to ensure 
carrying out substantial general and 
housing construction programs, the 
committee estimates, According 
to the National Registration of 1940, 
about 37% of all skilled construc- 
tion workers are over 50 years of 
age, the proportion being higher 
for certain occupational groups, not- 
ably bricklayers. Required is the 
upgrading and retraining of adults, 
together with an adequate scale of 
youth training and apprenticeship. 

The 40,000 trainees, the report 
suggests, could be obtained from 
among immigrants, Present * con- 
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Ontario Colleye of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ontarlo 
Built by MILNE & NICHOLLS, Limited 


Plan Now for 
Postwar .... 


Strict attention to detail is all important 
when MILNE & NICHOLLS are doing the 
job. The complete facilities of our 
organization are available to those 
contemplating additions to or new plant 
accommodation, public institutions and 
office buildings. 


‘‘Start to-day, to make plans for to-morrow” 


MILNE, & NICHOLLS 


LIMITED 


General Contractors 
For all types of building and engineering projects. 


57 Bloor St. West : 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Construction’s Vital Role 
In Postwar Conversion 


(Continued from page 15) | 
béen brought forward for discussion 
end then shelved. Latest is President 
Reosevelt’s message to Senator 
Géorge Aiken (Rep., Vt.) notifying 
him that the Aiken bill, modified to 
provide for construction as a post- 
war project, has the President's ap- | 
ptoval. The Aiken bill, introduced 
last September, is now before the | 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

Will Need Work Quickly 

Demobilization and reconversion } 
after the last war had to deal with 
something over half a million cf! 
Canada’s armed forces and 100,000 | 
workers in war industries. 

This time demobilization will 
mean re-establishment of 750,000 of 
the armed forces plus over a million 
now at war production or about 
three times as many as in 1919. 

That fact, together with a possl- | 
bility that resumption of interna- | 
tional trade on a profitable basis | 
may be slow, is why Canadian busi- 
ness executives and government 
leaders are snatching moments from 
the final war stint to think intent- | 
ly of a transition period that | 


Pulp and Paper 


assuredly will be protracted—to 
work out some form of real assur- 


ance that there will be a high level | 
of income for labor and business | 


while industry retools and finds its 
way back to normal operations and 


| markets. 


The Foggy Future 

One school of thought holds that 
the period of adjustment .will be 
short and that a modicum of plan- 
ning is all that is required to re- 
lease dammed-up purchasing power 
and liquidate a gigantic pent-up 
demand for all kinds of consumer 
and capital goods. 

Another group sees a long period 
of adjustment, a “planned” economy. 

The man in the middle rejects 
both views; apparent believer in 
some measure of preparedness he 
goes on the assumption that transi- 
tion may be slow and painful, and 
that it is mere prudence for the 
nation to make itself ready to create 
employment if employment falls too 
low for economic health. 

It appears that Canada has a 
ready-made answer in her construc- 
tion industry. 


~ Postwar Worries Eased 


Worries about postwar competi- | 
tion for the big Canadian pulp and 
paper companies from Scandinavian 
producers have lessened of late. 
Chief concern has been over pos- 
sible effect of resumption of Scan- 
dinavian exports of pulp, inasmuch 
as most newsprint producers as well 
as fine paper producers have come 
during the war to derive a large 
proportion of their total annual | 
revenues from sale of pulp and spe- | 
cial pulp products to the United | 
States market. 


ucts. At present the number of men 
in the camps has been reduced 
sharply from the peak, due to re- 
turn of many workers to their 
farms. 


There will be a shade more news- 
print available during the second 
quarter of 1944, according to the 
U. S. War Production Board, and 
no new percentage cuts in consump- 
tion are expected. 
supply will total 


The available | $18.7 millions, 
approximately | somewhat lower than those reported 


Above is shown the giant power and steam plant which keeps the wheels turning at Polymer 


Corporation at Sarnia, Ontario, where synthetic rubber is bein 
largest of its kind in the world, the Polymer 


produced. One of the 


ower and steam plant has a rated capacity 


of 1,375,000 lb. of steam per hour at 450 Ib. pressure. Most of the steam is used in the 
various processes for making synthetic rubber, and the remainder activates three turbo- 
generators with total rated capacity of 29,000 h.p. The huge unit covers 1.2 acres. In it 


are five great furnaces, each boiler weighing 190,000 lb. To provide for 
of the "rubber" plant, space has been allowed for installing a sixth boi 


sr expansion 
er, To feed the 


boilers 500,000 tons of coal per year are necessary. Construction of the Polymer plant 


. constituted one 


Noranda Profit 
Highest Ever 


Ore Reserves Somewhat 
Lower But Average 
Grade Holds Well 


(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

A new high for earnings, a $1.1 
million lift in working capital to 
and ore reserves 


Latest reports indicate that ’Scan- | 835,000 tons, which is 16,000 tons|the end of 1939, are outstanding 
dinavian pulp ‘shipments to the |More than the first quarter of the | features of the 1943 annual report 
United States immediately after the | year, while orders for newSprint in of Noranda Mines. 


war will relatively not be very 
heavy. Three of the six pulp mills 
in Finland are said to have been | 
completely destroyed, and the re- | 
maining mills, as well as a large | 
part of the Finnish timber reserves, | 
are located in the eastern and 
southern sections of that country | 
and it is quite possible this territory | 
may eventually be taken over by | 
Russia. | 

As regards Norway, it is report- 
ed that the Germans have stripped 
part of the Norwegian timber re- 
serves, and it will require an ex- 
tended period for regrowth to per- 
mit that country to become a factor 
of consequence in the export mar- 
ket. Sweden alone has maintained 
her former position, and, In fact, it is | 
understood that there are 400,000 | 
tons of pulp on hand, ready for ex- 
port, as Soon as shipping conditions 
permit. 

Part of the Swedish supply, how- | 
ever, is urgently needed by Great | 
Britain, which has always had to 
depend upon imports for virtually 
all of its requirements. During the 
war, itmight be noted, England has 
restricted use of book paper to 
about 15% of the pre-war rate, and 
the supply situation is believed to 
have become even more critical on | 
the Continent. 

Thus, probably the most to be | 
expected as regards Scandinavian 
pulp exports to the U. S. market 
curing the early postwar years is 
some 800,000 tons annually from 
Sweden. This would be only 65% 
of the pre-war rate of U. S. pulp 
imports from overseas sources, and 
it does not take into consideration a 
probable substantial diversion to 
meet accumulated requirements of 
Britain and other European coun- | 
tries. | 

The 1939 figures on U. S. pulp 
imports from overseas sources 
showed total at 1,388,488 tons, which 
was not a particularly big year for 
imports, as in 1987, for instance, the | 
total reached 1,682,367 tons. The | 
1939 total included 873,359 

* - 7 | 
Big Wood Cut Assured 

Latest reports from e¢astern Cana- 
Glan wood camps (in Ontario, Que- | 
bec, Manitoba and New Brunswick) | 
tindicate that the total pulpwood | 
jeut for the past winter season will | 
be some 450,000 cords ahead of a 
year ago. This will ease the wood 
supply situation for 1944, even | 
sthough no increase in newsprint ex- 
ports to the United States -from 
ypresent rate is indicated in view of 
“increased overseas shipments and 


| was $230,804 ($286,340) after 


| the new quarter are @stimated at 
j} about 822,000 tons leaving a safety 


margin for contingencies and ap- 
peals of around 13,000 tons. There 
will, of course, be no opportunity 
for publishers to add.to inventory 
out of this narrow improvement. 


Dom. Stores 


Sales Higher 


Operating Profits Rise 
Substantially, But Taxes 
Reduce Net: 


(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

While shortages of supplies and 
wartime restrictions affected opera- 
tions of Dominion Steres in 1943, 
operating profit rose substantially 
to $1,082,890 ($830,897). Net profit 
ay- 
ment of taxes totalling ,000 
($300,000) of which $90,000 ($15,000) 
is refundable. 

Years ended Dee, 31: 
Earned per share: 
Common, excl. refund. 


Common, incl. refund. 1.15 
Paid, common 


0.40 7 

Working capital $2,670,503 $2,404,600 
Sales for the year established a 

new high at $27,655,078, an increase 


1943 
$0.82 


1942 


$1.02 
1,08 


of better than 5% over: 1942. Aver- | 


age weekly sales per store were up 
nearly 10%. Though larger sales 
volume and rising costs of services 
and supplies increased total operat- 
ing expenses, the percentage of op- 
erating expenses to sales was fur- 
ther reduced during the year. 

J. W. Horsey, president, reports 
the setting up of district and central 
postwar planning committees to ex- 
plore possibilities of expansion of 


| Marketable bonds and shares 


Net profits for 1943, after all 
charges, were $11,601,749 ($10,684,- 
645). Revenue from. metals and 
miscellaneous income totalled $22,- 
343,865 ($21,451,956) with operating 
profit, before taxes, of $16,631,306 
($15,776,375), From this operating 
profit was deducted $4,448,770 ($4,- 
498,962) for taxes, $558,958 ($568,- 
368) for depreciation and $21,919 
($24,400) for outside exploration, 
leaving net profit as above. 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1943 1942 
Earnings per share ... $5.18 $4.77 
Paid sa ° 4,00 4.00 

18,684,617 17,585,500 

1,844,692 ° 


Working capital 
Ore mined, tons 
Ore reserves 

* Not reported, 


Investments in subsidiary and 
affiliated companies showed a 
marked increase at $15,135,695 ($13,- 
530,431). Of this total the part for 
subsidiary companies showed a 
marked increase at $11,435,801 ($7,- 
456,530). Advances to Canada China 
Clay increased from $750,000 to 
$977,600. Neither investment nor ad-, 
vances to subsidiaries and affiliates 
are included in liquid assets. 


Current assets were approximate- 
ly $435,000 higher at $23,481,841 with 


cash amounting to $2,624,440 and/| Za 


to 
$13,019,548 ($13,199,867). Market 
value of investments exceeded book 
value in 1943. 


Ore reserves totalling 23,402,500 
tons at Dec. 31, 1943, comprised 
5,174,000 tons of sulphide ore aver- 
aging 7.03% copper, 0,157 oz. gold, 
17,460,000 tons of sulphide ore 
averaging 0.90% copper, 0,186 oz. 
gold and 768,500 tons averaging 
0.11% copper and 0.083 oz. gold. This 
compared with the 1939 year end 
report of 29,513,000 ¢ons comprising 
6,948,000 tons averaging 6.96%  cop- 
per, 0.153 oz. gold, 18,886,000 tons 


physical assets, development of per- | averaging 0.81% copper and 0.19 oz. 


sonnel through 


specific training. | gold and 3,679,000 tons averaging 


and development and protection of | 1.31% copper and 0.136 oz. gold. 


consumer goodwill. 


“Modern stores, properly located, | 


are most important in the develop- 
ment of your business," Mr. Horsey 
seid, “but postwar requirements will 
also demand better trained people.” 
Facilities for training personnel are 
therefore being developed. 

Inventories and liquid assets were 
substantially increased at the end 
of the year. 

A contingency reserve of $50,000 
has been provided’ out of earned 
surplus and total of $105,000 of re- 
fundable tax is carried as a de- 
ferred surplus. Earned surplus:for- 
ward was up approximately $60,000 


use of pulp for special paper prod- 


to $497,280 at the end of 1943. 
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INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, INSTITUTIONAL 
and RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


ED. BRUNET & SON 


General Contractors 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


HULL, QUE. 


During 1943, 1,844,692 tons of ore 
were hoisted at the Horne mine, 
1,090,166 tons of ore were milled, 
952,665 tons of ore and concentrates 
were smelted, 428,073 tons of ma- 
terial were smelted for other com- 
panies. Production of copper was 
132,762,100 lb. of which 66,164,400 
tons came from the Horne mine. 
Gold output was 333,261 oz. with 
269,732 oz. from the Horne. 


Production of ore and metal pro- 
duction in 1943 was somewhat below 
the 10-year average suggesting that 
income from investments was prob- 
ably an important factor in stepping 
up earnings further. 


Due to the labor shortage progress 
on exploring at depth was slow. At 
the 4,475-ft. level, the previously 
indicated gold ore shoct, was shown 
to have an area of 5,000 sq. ft. and 
a vertical continuity for at least 360 
ft. The No..5 zone which in places 
is 500,000 sq. ft. in area runs 50% 
pyrite. Diamond drilling from the 
deep 5,975-ft. level has shown 
numerous sections of low to fair 
grade gold ore. 


Cia Minera La India, in which a 
63.75% interest is held, realized a 
$489,925 profit in 1943, paid $400,- 
000 dividends. Canada China Clay 
had a $24,000 loss is now engaged 
in silica production. Holdings in 


| industry. 


Inspiration Mining 
Years ended Dee, 31: 1943 1942 
Earns. per share $0.036 90.029 

Paid ‘ 0.02 nil 
Working capital $1,300,021 $1,260,076 

(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

Inspiration Mining & Develop- 
ment Co. reports 1943 net income of 
$72,823, ($58,420). This figure was 
after allowing $76,876 profit from 
sale of securities ($11,809). In bal- 
ance sheet, current assets increased 
to $1,381,921 ($1,316,162), with cash 
at $98,163 ($29,019) and investments 
$1,083,222 ($1,108,704). Quoted mar- 
ket value of investments was well 
in excess of book value in 1943. 

Diamond drilling operations were 
reduced in 1943 to 245,960 ft. drilled 
(358,082). President M. A. Thomson 
states: 

“Company holds substantial share 
interests in many large Canadian 
gold and metal mines and mining 
projects still in the prospective 
stage. Most of these have greatly 
increased in value during the year. 
If relief from taxation accompanies 
the lifting of wartime restrictions, 
a gold mining boom can be expect- 
ed which will further increase the 
value of your holdings and the gen- 
eral business of the company. 

“The success of the company de- 
pends primarily upon the prospect- 
ing and exploration phase of the 
Detailed accurate data 
has been presented to our govern- 
ment confirming the contention that 
prohibitive taxation has placed the 
mining industry on a salvage basis, 
practically eliminated the prospec. 
tor and discouraged venture capital, 
so necessary for exploration, to the 
point where substantial tax relief is 
necessary if the company is to con- 
tinue with success.” 


Granby Consol. 


Years Ended Dec. 31; 1943 
rns. per share .,.,. 90.28 ’ 
Paid . *0.45 0.70 
Working capital .,.., $1,371,297 $1,126,198 
Ore reserves, tons .,.. 17,341,453 16,012,880 

Songer. %. ° 1.2 

*U. &. currency. tNot available. 

(1943 figures bracketed below). 

Due largely to the labor shortage, 
which became much more acute 
during the last quarter than had 
previously been experienced, ton- 
nage of ore shipped by Granby Con- 
solidated Mining, Smelting & Pow- 
er Co., Ltd., in 1943 showed a de- 
cline from 1942, and this factor 
together with decline in grade of 
ore treated resulted in reduced cop- 
per production, at $3,907,398 ($4,- 
474,615). Net income declined to 
$124,184 ($300,504). 

Power production declined 14,148,- 
420 kilowatt hours to total 56,542,860 
kilowatt hours, Coal mined during 
1943 totalled 69,963 tons, and recov- 
erable coal reserves are estimated 
at 344,427 tons. Company discon- 
tinued coal mining operations on 
Dec, 3, owlng to increased wage 
rates, and has since been buying 
supplies from outside sources. 


Purdy Mica Mines 


Purdy Mica Mines reports 1943 
net income of $69,953, equal to 3.5 
cents a share on two million shares 
of common stock outstanding. 

Balance sheet as of Dec, 31, 1943, 
shows current assets at $61,600, in- 
cluding $24,952 cash, $10,224 receiv- 
ables, $26,424 inventories. Working 
capital was $30,813 after deducting 
current liabilities of $30,787, exclu- 
sive of $28,503 owing to Inspiration 
Mining & Development Co. 

J. P. Norrie, general manager, 
states that during the year develop- 
ment of the property was increased 
month by month to supply the ever- 
increasing war demand for clear 
and somewhat stained muscovite 
mica. The run-of-mine mica is 
transported by truck to the split- 





ting and trimming plants at Mat- 
tawa and North Bay, The Mattawa 
plant was extended during the year 
to accommodate 100 employees, and, 
on request of the Metals Reserve 


Canada Wire and Cable were in-|(o, which buys entire output, a 


creased to 59.14%. Canadian Copper 
Refiners continued to operate at 
capacity. 


Exploration for new ore deposits 
included 44,000 sq. ft. in the Nor- 
anda area searching for base metals. 
Prospecting parties were sent to 
eight districts. 


STEWART CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


LIMITED 


SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


HAVING COMPLETED EXTENSIVE DEFENCE PROJECTS THROUGHOUT 
EASTERN CANADA WE CAN NOW CONCENTRATE ON PEACETIME 


ACTIVITIES 


| 


splitting and trimming plant was 
established at North Bay to employ 
500 workers. 

“Muscovite mica,” says Mr. Nor- 
rie, “is now a most strategic min- 
eral. Attractive prices are being 
paid to accelerate production, re- 
sulting in satisfactory profits for 
the company. It is expected that 
favorable profits will also be real- 
ized after the war, as peacetime 
uses for mica will be on a much 
broader scale with little competi- 
tion on the North American Con- 
tinent.” 

It is stated to be possible to carry 
on mining of mica in the main area 
for an extended period by advanc- 
ing into the hillside. All work was 
on the main showing during 1943. 
Peacetime marketing of mica is be- 
ing arranged with British Metal 
Co. (Canada). 


Davies Petroleum 
Davies Petroleum, Ltd., reports 
for fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1944, 
loss of $33,719 ($31,989—1943). Pro- 
duction from wells totalled $64,427 
($92,585), and President Leonard 
Phillips, commenting on the decline 


of the largest war building projects in Canada. 


Company | Reports 


in production, states that “under 
conservation and careful supervi- 
sion, it is felt that an income from 
the wells can be relied on for some 
years yet.” “Other income” totalled 
$2,199 ($792). 


Balance sheet shows increase in 
current assets to $29,163 ($27,709), 
but current liabilities rose sharply 
to $6,001 ($2,925), due to increase in 
tax provision to $3,183 ($813), with 
result working capital was reduced 
at $28,162 ($24,784). 


The report states that 150,000 
treasury shares were sold to Haras 
Corp., Toronto, for $28,000, and this 
amount, plus approximately $12,000 
from company's treasury, was spent 
in securing and developing a large 
tract of potential oil land at Atha- 
basca, Alta., and by end of the 1943 
season three wells had been drilled, 
one capable of producing 20 million 
cubic feet of gas, one a duster and 
the third over 3 million feet of gas 
and a good crude oil showing. Acre- 
age in the north end of Turner 
Valley is to be given a further test 
this year, while in South Turner 
Valley company has completed 
arrangement for development of 
certain sites in this area, 


ee cee rer nn 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co, of Can- 
ada production, in tonnage, so far 
this year Is slightly ahead of last 
year, despite increasing difficulty in 
getting raw materials, says L, F 
Winchell, vice-president and general 
manager, in a statement accompany- 
ing dividend cheques. Mr. Winchell 
says prospects for any easing in ma- 
terial shortage are not encouraging. 


STEEL TANKS AND PLATE WORK 


We specialize in the fabrication 
plate work. Installations include 


April 15, 1944 


a 


and erection of tanks ond steel 
elevated steel tanks to provide 


gravity water pressure for general service and fire protection; 
flat-bottom tanks for the storage of oil, water and other liquids; 
spherical tanks for ammonia and acids; processing tanks; steel 
bins; steel smokestacks; breechings; refinery towers; and steel 
pipe. We will appreciate the opportunity of submitting tenders 
on any of this type of work you may contemplate installing. 


Write our nearest office. 


HORTON STEEL 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Mumford Medland, Ltd., Winnipeg 


Ford of Canada 


Volume Gains 


But Costs Higher and Net 
Reduced to $1.47 Ex- 
cluding Refundable 


(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

For Ford Motor Co, of Canada, 
1943 was a record year for sales but 
somewhat poorer than 1942 from the 
standpoint of earnings. Total value 
of output, as shown in the com- 
pany’s annual report, was $181,383,- 
771 as compared with $177,418,446, 
The latter 1942 volume had been de- 
scribed previously as four times 
average annual production in the 
five years prior to the war, 

Net profit for 1943; not including 
refundable taxes of $625,000 ($465,- 
000), was lower at $2,436,069 (§3,- 
219,158), Full. year's application of 
the EPT sent taxes Including re- 
fundable portion to $6,228,000 ($5,- 
500,000). 

Years ended Dee, 31: 
Earned per share: 
Exclud, refund, EPT . $1.47 $1.94 
Includ. refund. EPT , 2.63 2.22 
Paid 1.00 1,00 
Working capital , 22,639,182 21,389,708 


Refundable portion of 1942 taxes, 


1943 1942 


Left: Standard spherical acid 
storage tank. Below: Flat-bot- 
tom steel storage tank with 
conical roof, Right: Elevated 
steel water tank with conical 
raof and ellipsoidal bottom. 
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FORT ERIE, ONT. 


Representatives: 


President W. R. Campbell notes, 
will be payable to the company 
during the second fiscal period of 
the Government after cessation of 
hostilities, and the refundable por- 
tion of the 1943 taxes will be pay- 
able in the third such fiscal period. 
Total refundable at Dec, 31, 1943, 
was $1,390,000. 

In 1948, sales of vehicles for 
civilian requirements were further 
curtailed to a total, including tract- 
ors, of 3,511 (14,589). Production of 
conventional type trucks was sub- 
stantially reduced as a result of a 
further shift in military demand 
towards vehicles of special types, 
including universal carriers. 

Operating charges jn 1943 included 

rovision of $4,366,456 ($4,473,371) 
or depreciation, of which $2,761,787 
($2,907,498) represented special 
depreciation of assets acquired for 
fulfilment of war contracts. 

Current assets, after deducting 
$20.1 millions ($26.7 millions) for 
Dominion advances, were $40,081,734 
in 1943 against $39,276,460| in 1942. 
Inventories included were! reduced 
from $36,043,398 to $27,704,235. Cash 
represented $4,672,841 ($4,068,085) 
and government bonds $6,219,847 
($8,871,037), Receivable from the 
Dominion Government was $19,095,- 
815 ($12,927,188). 

Capital expenditures during 1943 
amounted to $4,056,676, the principal 
addition to fixed assets being ex- 
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WORKS LIMITED 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Gordon N. Russell, Vancouver 


tension of foundry and heat-treat 
buildings at cost of $2,808,376. Net 
result of these and other minor 
transactions was an increase of $3,- 
547,728 in fixed assets to $44,725,- 
687, and an increase of $3,899,989 in 
reserve for depreciation to $32,829,- 
512, Earned surplus was increased 
by $1,836,078 to $28,462,860. 

Accounts receivable from over- 
seas subsidiaries at the year end 
were reduced to $58,429 ($1,215,363), 
Mr, Campbell reports. Shipments of 
vehicles and spare parts to these 
companies were ordered and fin- 
anced by arrangement between the 
Dominion Government and govern- 
ments overseas. 

Dividends received from subsidi- 
aries amounted to $861,138 ($989,- 
568). Their profits, states Mr. 
Campbell, totalled $1,606,865 ($2,- 
310,780). 


Consolidated Sand & Gravel, Ltd., 
has advised the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change that certificates covering 550 
shares of preferred stock have been 
cancelled as these shares have been 
redeemed by the company, This re- 
duces the number of preferred 
shares outstanding to 5,750 ($575,000). 


Colonial Steamships has declared 
a dividend of $3 per share payable 
May 26 to shareholders of record 
April 26. The company paid $2.50 
in 1943, $2 in 1942. 


Pipes of Plastic help fight a War 


seamless, sinuous as a 


© Transparent, 
serpent, strong as tempered steel, these con- 
tinuous conduits of Tulox* Seamless Plastic 
Tubing have quietly usurped a function 
hitherto reserved for older materials. 


On Canada’s war front, they have found 
their way into airplanes, ships, electrical 
equipment, refrigerating plants ... wherever 
strength, shapeability and imperviousness 
to corrosive agents are prime needs. 


“In Duplate’s plant at Oshawa, these “ex- 
truded” plastics are bent, twisted, curved, 
*Trade Name Reg. 


DUPLAT 


to meet the most exacting requirements of 
the engineer and fabricator. Used for hous- 
ing electric wires or cables, for conducting 
liquids, for connecting purposes of many 
kinds, their lightness, strength and adapta- 
bility are rivalled by few metals. 


In the whole realm of plastics . . . moulded, 

shaped, extruded . . . the resources of equip- 

ment, knowledge and skill built up by Duplate 

Canada Limited in wartime will become assets 

of incalculable value to progressive Canadian 
~ industry when Victory is won, 


if it’s Plastic—ask DUPLATE! 


CANADA, LIMITED 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO. 


IN U.S.A.: EXTRUDED PLASTICS INC., NORWALK, CONN. 


COMPLETE PLASTIC SERVICE 
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Company Reports 


Mercury Mills 


Years ended Dee. 31: 1943 


ed igh re: 
Com., exc oe EPT . oe 
on incl. . EPT. . . 


1942 


90.70 
*0.87 
, common nil nil 
Working capital $1,248,200 $1,008,988 
* Before allowing for 1943 tax adjust- 
ment. 


(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

Mercury Mills Ltd. report high- 
er 1943 net profits of $100,723 ($56,- 
061) after all charges, including de- 
preciation and taxes. Tax provi- 
sion for 1943 was $67,500, with no 


refundable portion. Tax provision | 000 


for 1942 was $177,958, including 
$12,730 refundable tax; 1942 tax and 
refundable were reduced by $58,771 
and $11,271 respectively in 1943 by 
surplus adjustment, 

Operating profit was lower in 
1943 at $416,724 ($567,990), but the 
reduced tax provision and elimin- 
ation of provision for contingencies, 
which amounted to $85,000 in 1942, 
did not result in net reflecting the 
decline. 

Cash and Dominion bonds showed 
an increase of about $50,000, while 
inventories were up to $1,124,285 
($1,045,863). Secured notes payable 
to the bank covering purchases of 
victory bonds amounted to $400,550 
($301,750). As all bad debts for the 
year were charged to current oper- 
ations, reserves were maintained at 
$226,699. 

R. H. Hommel, president notes 
that since the close of the fiscal 
year the company’s outstanding 5% 
bonds have been replaced by a new 
issue of 3% and 342% serial bonds 
maturing over a period of eight 
years and 4% bonds maturing in 15 
years, with resulting substantially 
lower interest charges. 


C.D.S. Securities 


Years ended Dee. 31: 1943 1942 
$1.26 $0.79 

i 0.75 0.75 

No common earned or paid 


*Of which part attributable to net 
Profit on sale of investments. 


(1042 figures bracketed below.) 

Net profit on the sale of invest- 
ments amounting to $15,499 ($311) 
accounted in part for an increase in 
net profits of Consolidated Diversi- 
fied Standard Securities to $40,273 
($24,113), after income. taxes of 
$4,711 ($5,265), Total book value of 
investments stood at $922,949 ($915,- 
158). Stocks and bonds of listed 
corporations, whose market value 
was $638,926 ($528,442) formed the 
greatest part of the total, which 
also included $26,874 ($26,874) in- 
vested in stocks of corporations 
whose current value is not readily 
ascertainable, and $45,312 ($36,963) 
representing the net cost of 2,118 
7/25 (1,433 4/25) first preference 
shares, and 34,183 13/40 (33,937 
18/40) class “A” common shares of 
CDS Securities held by its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Alco Securities 
Corp. Bonds formed 10% (4%) of 
total securities held, preferred 
stocks, 8% (12%), common stocks 
79% (82%), the remainder being 
miscellaneous and unlisted invest- 
ments. W. E. Foster, chairman of 
the board of directors, stated that 
holdings of revenue producing 
securities represent over 85% of the 
portfolio. 


B. A. Oil | 
Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 1942 | 
Earned per share $1.06 $1.03 
Paid 
Working capital . 
(1942 figures bracketed below). 
British American Oil Co. reports | 
that sales in 1943 were at an all- 
time high. Not including net profit 
of American subsidiaries, net profit 
for 1943 after all charges amounted 
to $2,946,014 ($2,856,271). Taxes 
amounted to $2,204,097 ($2,617,281). 


and depreciation $2,601,262 ($2,085,-| President R. Edgar Thorne reports ' 
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@ Are you satisfied that your steam 
power plant is operating at its peak 

: From some of the ex- 
periences of plant managements now 


efficiency? 


using Livingston Stokers, 


gest that the question may be a 


pertinent one. 
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393). No refundable taxes are shown. 

Balance sheet of Dec, 31, 1943, 
compared with Dec. 31, 1942, reflects 
capital expenditures made in con- 
nection with the company’s new 
refinery at Clarkson, financing “of 
which was completed by the sale of 
additional debentures during. the 
year. Gross value of fixed assets of 

995,811 is up from $39,392,090 at 
he end of 1942. Depreciation reserve 
offsetting this rose from $18.1 mil- 
lions to $20.3 millions. Funded debt 
increased from $9,250,000 to $11,500,- 


Now producing aviation gasoline 
and lubricating oils for the war 
effort, the new Clarkson refinery, 
states President A. L.-Ellsworth, will 
manufacture fuels and lubricants for 
Canadian industry and general con- 
sumption after the war. 

Earnings of United States subsidi- 
aries, not consolidated in the parent 
earnings, amounted to $909,675 ($1,- 
079,251). These profits are being re- 
tained for further exploration and 
development work aimed at assur- 
ing adequate crude oil supplies to 
meet expanding refinery require- 
ments. 


Electrolux 
Years Ended Dec. 31: "1943 1942 
Earned per share $0.37 $0.23 


nil nil 
5,166,063 4,575,233 

(1942 figures bracketed below). 

An improvement in both earnings 
and working capital is reported by 
Electrolux Corp. for 1943, net for 
the year amounting to $456,634 
($283,942). Production has been de- 
voted primarily to instruments-type 
electric motors, and has been sub- 
ject to many changes in demand, 
only 30% of the dollar volume of 
deliveries in December being made 
up of items delivered in the previ- 
ous January. Cancellations, princi- 
pally of items in full production 
during the third quarter, amounted 
to 30% of the dollar volume of de- 
liveries for the entire year, yet the 
current backlog of war orders calls 
for a 40% increase in deliveries dur- 
ing 1944. Os 

The company has arranged a re- 
volving credit fund of $2 millions 
with the U. S. Government that 
will provide funds for war work, 
and for a return to civilian work 
should war orders be cancelled in 
large volume at a time. when the 
company’s own cash is tied up in 
work in process. The agreement 
requires the company to maintain 
net current assets of not less than 
$3 millions and to limit dividend 
payments to aggregate net income 
from Dec. 1, 1942, and to not more 
than $2,227,500 during the term of 
the agreement which extends to 
Dec. 31, 1946. 

President Elon V. Ekman states 
that there has been an increase in 
the service program for repairing 
vacuum cleaners. Operating profit 
from civilian work amounted to 
$352,858 in 1943 ($833,755). 


International Bronze 


Years Ended Dec. 31; "1943 
Earned per share: 

Pref., excl. refund. . $3.46 

Pref., incl. refund. . 3.80 

Com., excl. refund. . 1.95 

Com.., incl. refund. . 2.30 
Paid: Pref. 1.50 J 

Common 0.80 1.32% 
Working capital $1,351,778 $1,258,134 

Note: — After common has received 
$1.50 in dividends, preferred and ——_ 
this basis, 1943 earnings equal $1.73 per 
share common or preferred; $1.90 if re- 
fundable EPT is included. 

(1942 figures bracketed below). 

Gross profit of International 
Bronze Powders improved in 1943 
to $956,403, much of the improve- 
ment being carried through to net 


which appears at $345,758 ($262,379). 
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lations. At any time 


we sug- 


As an example, The Breithaupt 
Leather Co., Kitchener, Ont., says as 


follows: 
“We are 
Number 5 


leased to advise that the 
ivingston Stoker which 


we have installed at our Kitchener 
plant has proved itself entirely satis- 
factory to us, having fulfilled the 


claims of your princi- 
pals that large fuel 
Savings would result 
and that cheaper coal ° 
could be used than 
formerly. 


The elimination of 
the smoke nuisance in 
the district in which 
the plant is located is 
also a pleasing result 
installation.” 


that many curtailments were ex- 
perienced during the year, but that 
the company hag been fortunate in 
its efforts to maintain a foremost 
position in the metallic powder 
field for decorative and certain 
technical uses. Several of the plants 
are producing to capacity for war 
purposes. 

The building program at the Val- 
leyfield plant was completed during 
1943, replacing buildings lost by 
fire and providing adequate stor- 
age and aging facilities for alumin- 
um powder. Research and develop- 
ment has been carried on in all 
plants although complete details 
cannot be divulged owing to the 
war. 

Some of the company’s war con- 
tracts will terminate in 1944, and 
others, Mr, Thorne points out, may 
be subject to change or curtail- 
ment due to changes in the war 
pattern. 


Price Bros. 


Years Ended Dee. 31; 1943 


Ear nings per share: 


$26.70 
26.70 
2.43 


Pref., excl, refund. . 

Pref., incl. refund. . 

Com., excl. refund. . 

Com , incl. refund. . 
Paid: Pref. 


(1942 figures bracketed below). 

Net profit of Price Bros, & Co. for 
1943 dropped to $1,552,955 ($1,677,- 
873) after allowing for full ‘taxes, 
including $106,000 of refundable 
EPT in 1943, but before allowing for 
contingency reserve of $500,000 
($250,000). On this basis, the full 
preferred dividends, as well as the 
common payment of $1.50 next May 
1, were amply covered. 

Working capital improved over 
$1 million, with the principal in- 
crease in assets being in cash of $4,- 
638,387 ($2,324,054), while accounts 
payable dropped tc $1,642,580 ($2,- 
419,187) as the most important 
change in current liabilities. 

Funded ,debt ended the year at 
$14.7 millions ($15.7 millions) since 
which timé calling of the 2nd mort- 
gage bonds on March 1 has reduced 
the debt to $12 millions of 5% bonds 
due Mar. 1, 1957. 


McColl-Frontenac 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1943 
Earned per share: 
Pref. excl, refund, $7.61 
10.99 
0.14 
0.42 


1042 


$11.41 
12.65 


046. 
0.57 
6.00 


0.15 
9,227,581 


Pref. incl. refund. .. 
Com. excl refund. 
Com. incl. refund ... 


Paid: Preferred . 6.00 
eovcccoccee 0.15 


ommon . 
Working capital + 9,105,469 

(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

Consolidated net profit of McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Co., not including re- 
fundable taxes of $257,000 ($92,642) 
emounnen in 1943.to $579,580 ($872,- 

Refinery output,at Montreal and 
Toronto was increased during the 
year, states President J. M, Pritch- 
ard, and several new products were 
developed and sold for use in the 
war effort. 

Crude oil purchases totalling 
6,429,291 bbl, (5,512,063 bbl.) pre- 
vented a er decline in -inven- 
tory which &t the year end was at 


07 | about the same level as at the end 


of 1942. This, states Mr. Pritchard, 
does not provide a safe margin for 
essential needs, and it is hoped that 
during 1944 sufficient ocean trans- 
portation will be available to im- 
prove the inventory position. 

Total taxes for 1943 amounted to 
$1,981,000 ($1,440,000) including re- 
fundable 4ax and the total, not 
including refundable, amounted to 
$1,724,000. This latter sum, states 
Mr. Pritchard, amounted to 67% of 
profit before taxes, and the com- 
pany, in order to secure taxation on 
an equitable basis, has filed a claim 
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Fuel wastage today is an offence—against regu- 


and all times fuel economy 


reflects good plant management. We can supply 
stokers for any boiler installation — large or 
small — for industrial or commercial service. 


tvingston 
STOKERS 


of the 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 


and DOMESTIC 


LIVINGSTON STOKER SALES CO. LIMITED e Hamilton @ Toronto @ Montreal 
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to have its standard profits re- 
viewed and finally established under 
the EPT Act. 

Tax adjustments reported pending 
in last year’s report were finally 
made in 1943. Tax authorities de- 
termined that the maximum reserve 
for future depreciation in inventory 
under EPT regulations amounted to 
$1,205,000 as of Dec. 31, 1943, and an 
amount of $645,000 representing ex- 
cess provision made in prior years 
was brought back to surplus, and, 
to provide for resulting tax liability 
and other tax contingencies, a corre- 
sponding amount was transferred to 
reserve for taxes. 

Tax officials also determined that 
tax department records showed re- 
serve for depreciation, prior to 
1934, to be $3,897,757 more than 
shown by company accounts, this 
difference having accumulated in 
years prior to 1934. Part of this was 
absorbed by a transfer of $1,600,000 
from surplus and the inclusion of 
$350,000 in the current year's pro- 
vision for depreciation. This leaves 
a difference of approximately $1,- 
950,000 to be adjusted in the future 
over a reasonable length of time 
by ‘charges to surplus or earnings, 
states Mr. Pritchard. 


Aluminum of Canada 


Years Ended Dee, 81: 1943 
Earned preferred® .... 
Earned preferredt «... 

Paid? 

capital 

*Earnings excl 

tEarnings include refundable EPT. 

tIncluding payment Feb. 1, 1944. 
ferred shares not outstanding in 1942. 


(1942 figures bracketed below). 

Despite a reported increase in 
production, Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada Limited and subsidiaries shows 
a 1943 profit of $11,815,087 ($13,924,- 
433), a drop of $2.1 millions. Prin- 
cipal increases in cost were for in- 
terest at $5.1 millions ($2.8 mil- 
lions), other items not showing 
major increases. 

The pronounced gain in working 
capital was almost entirely due to 
a sharp increase in inventory which 
ended the year at $62.5 millions 
($41.8 millions). Liability ‘for ad- 
vanced payments on sales contracts 
was brought down to $58.8 millions 
($88.8 millions), but on the other 
hand there was a rise in the issue of 
notes to $90.7 millions ($73.2 mil- 
lions), while the capitalization was 
increased by the $15 millions issue 
of preferred stock during the year. 

Refundable portion of Canadian 
taxes was $320,351 in 1943 against 
$224,422 in 1942. 


Penmans 
Years Ended Dec. 81; 
Earned per share: 
Pref., excl. refund. . 
Pref., incl. refund. . 
refund 


8 


figures bracketed below). 

Operating earnings of Penmans 
for 1943: dropped to $1,100,441 ($1,- 
403,083),/ but provision for income 
taxes was even more sharply re- 
duced to $440,000 ($805,000) and net 
profit of $362,409 compared closely 
with last year ($374,841). During 
the year $27,787 ($73,412) was al- 
located to capital expenditure. 


Canadian Marconi 

Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 
Earned per share: 

Com., excl. refund, . $0.04 

Com., incl. refund. . 0.06 
Payable* per share .. 0.04 0.04 
Working capital 2,507,387 2,391,470 

*Dividend payable June 1 of following 
ad but reserved for out of current earn- 

gs. 


(1942 figures bracketed below). 

Operating earnings of Canadian 
Marconi Co for 1943 showed a mod- 
erate reduction to $1,328,048 and 
taxes were higher at $571,000 ($550,- 
000) with the result that net profit 
fell to $180,639 ($329,959). Deprecia- 
tion for the year was reserved at 
$327,293 ($469,749) and President 
A. H. Ginman states that this allow- 
ance will continue to be reduced 
until special depreciation allowances 
have been covered, after which nor- 
mal depreciation ($166,948 in 1939) 
will be charged. 

Standard profits for the company 
have been set at $256,277. 

Second floor extension to the plant 
has been completed, bringing total 
area to 211,616 sy. ft. No further ex- 
tensions are now contemplated. 
President Ginman states that a plan- 
ning and co-ordinating committee 
has been set up to deal with postwar 
matters and that the expanded plant 
and equipment will preserit no seri- 
ous difficulties in converting to 
peacetime demands except in cre- 
ation of new designs and re-estab- 
lishment of markets. 


Associated Breweries 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 

Earned®* per share: 
Com,, excl. refund. $1.67 $2.03 
2.33 2.39 


Com., incl. refund. 
Paid: Common 1.50 1.25 
Working capital $1,542,181 $1,729,633 
*During 1943 6,139 preferred shares out- 
standing were redeemed; earnings are 
after payment of dividends on this issue. 
(1942 figures bracketed below.) 
Restricted sales of beer affected 
operations of Associated Breweries 
of Canada for 1943, but operating 
income was maintained at $1,630,- 
692 ($1,708,236). In addition to other 
expenses, taxes were $1,153,602 ($1,- 
107,621) of which $157,930 ($86,314) 
was refundable, leaving net profit 
of $429,083 ($527,488). r 
E. G. Sick, president, stated that 
redemption of the balance of 6,139 
preferred shares outstanding was fi- 
nanced by a rearrangement of cer- 
tain of the company’s investments 
and by taking the remainder from 
cash on hand, which dropped to 
$433,189 ($740,789). Mortgages, loans 
and other investments, including 
shares in and loans to other non- 
brewing subsidiaries, amounted to 
$911,012 ($1,251,585). Dominion of 
Canada bonds in current assets in- 
creased to $858,381 ($757,630). Re- 
fundable EPT now totals $244,245 
($86,314). 


1942 


Brown Co. 


Years Ended Nov. 30: 1943 


1942 
Earned per share: 

$7.79 

8.86 


$14.58 
F 15.20 
0.13 0.62 


Pref, excl. refund. . 
Pref., incl. refund. . 
Com., excl. refund. . 
Com., incl. refund. . 0.21 0.67 
No dividends paid. 
Working capital 12,797,863 11,338,135 

(1042 figures bracketed below). 

Net sales of Brown Co. and its 
subsidiaries show a drop to $30,997,- 
931 ($33,467,085). Total costs were 
not greatly changed during the 
year, and despite a drop in taxes to 
$1,375,000 ¢ 
1943 fell to $1,126,415 ($2,107,076). 

Reduction in sales occurred 


i chiefly in pulps and conduit pro- 


Pre- | 


$2,350,000), net profit for 


duced at Berlin, N.H., while sub- 
stantial increases were shown in 
sales of paper, paper towels, etc., 
and there was only a slight decline 
in sales of pulp from the Canadian 
plant at La Tuque, Que. Shortage 
of pulpwood made it impossible to 
meet demand at Berlin, and the 
Cascade mill at that point had to be 
closed July 1 and has remained so. 

Expenditures of $6.5 millions are 
planned for the modernization and 
improvement of the mills at Berlin, 
About $1.5 millions of this is to be 
provided from future earnings. 
Nearly $1 million had been accumu- 
lated in a special account by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
where that institution had deposit- 
ed these funds in lieu of reducing 
the RFC debt outstanding against 
Brown Co. In addition, it is plan- 
ned to borrow a further $4 millions 
from RFC. The earlier obligation 
to RFC stood at $2,483,612 at the 
year end ($2,592,370), and $520,121 
had been deposited in the special 
account which is to be used for the 
reconstruction of the Berlin mills. 
At March 27 this account had been 
built up to $984,977, 

Expenditure of $3 millions is also 
planned to improve the equipment 
of the La Tuque mill, $1.2 millions 
of which has been saved and invest- 
ed in government bonds, the bal- 
ance to be provided from future 
earnings. Canadian timber limits 
have been consolidated in the Ber- 
simis R. area, 'through exchange of 
limits on the Madeleine R. and in 
Gaspé for Bersimis limits. Area of 
these limits now totals 756,000 acres. 


C.LLT. 


Years Ended: Feb. 29 

Earned per share: 1944 
Pref. excl, refund EPT $4.81 
Pref. incl. refund. EPT 


Feb. 28 
1943 


(Previous year’s figures bracketed be- 
low). 


Net profits of Canadian Interna- 
tional Investment Trust for the 
year ended Feb. 29, 1944, amounted 
to $64,094 ($45,112), after taxes of 
$21,023 ($24,588). For the 1943 year 
refundable excess profits taxes 
amounted to $1,900, but no refund- 
able portion was reported realized 
in the current report. The tax pro- 


1 


vision is deemed adequate on the 
basis of. an application to have 
standard profits determined by the 
Board of-Referees, the’ outcome of 
which application is not yet known. 
Market value of investments was 
$2,503,000 ($2,365,000). Of the securi- 
ties held, 50% (49%) were common 
stocks, 28% (27%) preferred stocks, 
and 16% (24%) bonds. Cash and 
call loans were 5.4% of investments 
in the year ended Feb. 29, Cana- 
dian investments were 76% (74%), 
United States 20% (21%) and 
British and foreign 45% (44%) 
of the total. Chief change in indus- 
try diversification was a drop in 
public utility holdings from 15% last 
year to 8.5%. During the year $45,- 
000 principal amount of the com- 
pany’s 5% collateral trust bonds 
were purchased in the open market 
and $50,000 were cancelled. Bonds 
outstanding at year’s end were 
shown at $1,400,000, of which the 
company held $385,000 par value. 
Preferred stock outstanding was 
also reduced by $33,000, through pur- 
chase and cancellation of 330 shares, 
Call loans payable, which stood at 
$260,000 on Feb. 28, 1943, have been 
eliminated, 


Blue Top 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 
Earned per share: 

Cl. A, excl, refund, 

Cl. A, incl. refund. 

Cl. B, excl. refund. 

Cl. B, incl. refund, . 
Paid: Class A * 0,60 : 
Working capital® .... $40,054 65,439 

° not include government bonds 
amounting to $624,750 (cost) in 1943 and 
$374,750 (cost) in 1942. 

tExcess of current liabilities over cur- 
rent assets. 


(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed.) 

Blue Top Brewing Co. shows net 
profit for 1943 of $111,414 ($151,829), 
not including refundable taxes of 
$52,905 ($27,005). Taxes, including 
the refundable portion, totalled 
$338,785 ($298,724). 

Throughout the year, states Presi- 
dent Arthur Diesbourg, sale of the 
company’s products was maintained 
at the maximum allowed under 
government restrictions. 

At Dec, 31, 1943, 1,427 shares (18,- 
124 shares) of Class A stock and 54,- 
904 shares (38,207 shares) of Class B 
stock were outstanding. All Class 
shares were redeemed on Mar. 31, 
1944, 


1943 


$78.08 
115.15 
1.84 
2.80 


Because we are engaged in war work, 
the famous Woods line of Roughrider 
Brand Work Clothing is rationed for 


the duration. 


PTHE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA. 
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YOU KNOW! 


“DAY-GLO” 


A light-reflecting gloss or 
| : semi-gloss finish for ceilings 
| ala and walls, Particularly recom- 
Fomescorm mended for brightening indus- 
: trial plants and large public 
buildings. 


“DRES-A-FLOR” 


For interior and exterior use 
on wood or concrete floors 
and dados. Lustrous, durable, 
waterproof, washable and 
easy to apply. Approx. 350 
sq. feet covered per gallon 
(2 coats). 
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No War Restrictions on Englishmen’s 
Right to Grouch—Spring in London 


By ADELPHI 

LONDON.—If the censor will 
allow me to say so we recently had 
a couple of fin@ warm sunny days. 
One of them being a Sunday drew 
such crowds into the centre of Lon- 
don that many people could not get 
back to their suburban homes when 
darkness came, * 

The buses and underground trains 
were so besieged that passengers 
trying to alight were pressed back 
by those determined to get in. The 
police did their best but the re- 
duced transport facilities just could 
not cope with the rush. 

The spouters in Hyde Park had | 
a field day. Even.a solemn fellow 
proclaiming the virtues of capital- 
ism drew a throng. I am sorry to 
say that there were evidences that 
not all of hig hearers agreed with 
his views. 

American soldiers are lost in ad- 
miration of the whole scene. They 
cannot understand why fights do 
not break out. Nor can they make 
out why the police stand by and 
listen to a spouter denounce the 
royal family. When you explain 
that the police are there to see that 
no one harms the speaker our Am- 
erican is even more puzzled. 

+ 7” * 


Not Used to the Sun 

The arrival of those two days of 
sunshine made a lot of people 
rather irritable, The English are not 
used to the sun. It is the grey skies 
that have made the Englishman 
what he is, just as it is the mists 
and harshness of the Highlands 
weather which have had so much 
to do with the Scottish character. 
Second rate nations have climate, 
first rate nations have weather. 

Another cause of irritability is 
undoubtedly the monotony of the 
diet. We get enough to eat but the 
variety is only in the verbal dis- 
guises on the menu, An egg is al- 
most as rare as a banana. The mere 
sight of a pigeon makes us want to 
take wing and fly away. Sausages 
are filling but a sausage without 
any flavor is like making a meal of 
sawdust. Frozen fish from Iceland 
shows what science can do but it 
remains frozen fish. Now and then 
you can track down an oyster but 
ersatz lemon dressing cannot re- 
place the tart flavor of the actual 
fruit. 

You can have cake with your tea 
but it is cake made without sugar. 
It too turns out to be sawdust with 
some kind of icing that tastes like 
snow. On the other hand, Brussels 
sprouts, sometimes called the na- 
tional emblem of England, are 
available in large quantities. As a 
vegetable they lack excitement. 
Each sprout looks and tastes exact- 
ly like any other sprout. 

These notes are based on the 
meals served in the West End 
hotels and restaurants but then 
most of us eat out these days. Do- 
mestic servants are disappearing 
like good resolutions after Lent, The 
housewife who has to keep’ her 
home going spends her time in 
queues and then has little choice. 

Let me repeat that there is 
plenty of food. It is just the palate 
which is being starved. So we have 
a right to be irritable. The English 
are even getting angry about the 
Germans, They are all for going 
after them and wiping them off the 
face of the earth. 


Beaverbrook the Blockbuster 


The House of Lords was pretty 
rough on Lord Woolton last week 
during the two-day debate on land 
for houses. In fact the atmosphere 
was so critical of the Government 
that Churchill sent in “Block 
Buster” Beaverbrook to wind up. 
Lord Beaverbrook is the biggest 
draw in the Upper House and, not 
only were the benches filled, but at 
least half a dozen Ministers from 
the Commons were watching by the 
ringside. 

Lord Beaverbrook is an out-and- 
outer. He. does not flatter to deceive 
or pretend humility he does not 
feel. His handling of Lord Astor 
was very rough as he traced that 
Peer’s alleged sentimental journey 
from Toryism to~ Liberalism, to 
Communism and back to Tory- 
ism. Lady Astor was among 
the spectators and I almost expect- 
ed her to jump over the ropes and 
come to her husband's assistance. 
She was very angry indeed. 

Lord Beaverbrook undoubtedly 
let down his guard when he found 
no fault in the Government and 
gave credit to Churchill’ for prac- 
tically every decision taken by the 
Government departments. Lord 
Latham saw the opening and flick- 
ed a couple of neat lefts to the 
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Block Buster’s chin, but Beaver- 
brook’s chin is not made of glass. 
It is granite. 

It was a heartening speech, vigor- 
ous, humorous and exhilarating. 
Even those Peers who were shocked 
at a display of so much vitality 
went out with a feeling that the 
Government was grappling with 
planning far more than they had 
thought. As that is exactly what 
Beaverbrook wanted to convey his 
speech must be counted a success. 

. ” . 
The Churchill Speech 

The Prime Minister's broadcast 
was an example of clear thinking 
land clear enunciation. There was 
not much fun in it nor were there 
any new phrases to add to his im- 
mortality but Churchill, who was a 
romantic as a critic is a realist as 
a Prime Minister. He is displaying 
dogged qualities of patience and 
determination which many people 
would not have thought possible in 
a personality so vivid and so im- 
pulsive. 

He is proving himself a stayer 
when even his friends thought he 
was a sprinter. It has been a rough 
deal that in the year which seemed 
to promise swift and final victory 
he has had to endure the disappoint- 
ments of the Italian battle, the loss 
of the Dodecanese Islands, the fail- 
ure of Turkey to come in to the 
war and the unilateral political 
activities of Russia in Poland and 
other places. 

He never poses as the weary 
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Titan but he its carrying a load 
which must weary even his strong 
shoulders. Once in his broadcast he 
drew in a breath which showed a 
momentary fatigue. But that was the 
only moment that he showed any 
sign of strain. 
. * * 
Eden’s Successor 

As I indicated in these notes 
Anthony Eden was asking for 
trouble in trying-to double the posts 
of Foreign Secretary and Leader of 
the House. One or the other had to 
suffer and recently there have been 
signs that both were suffering. 

It would be a good thing for 
Eden himself to have a change from 
the Foreign Office. A Minister who 
spends two years in one depart- 
ment tends to become ‘an official 
rather than a Minister. Of necessity 
he mixes with Ambassadors, diplo- 
mats and all that fraternity of in- 
ternational affairs who toil not nor 
spin. If Eden is a future Prime 
Minister he should make more con- 
tact with the Industrialist and with 
Labor, the small shopkeeper and 
the agriculturist. 

If he is to leave the Foreign Of- 
fice I would not rule out Sir 
Archibald Sinclair as his successor, 
Sir Archibald Gladstone (as he is 
irreverently called) looks like a 
Foreign Secretary and speaks like 
two of them. His style is not so 
much oratory as oratorio, 

But he is a man of fine character 
jane a good mind. His rolling phrases 
| would bring foreign affairs into the 


Drill Three More Wells 
In Taber Oil Field 


From Our Own Correspondent 


CALGARY. _‘Three more new lo- 
cations have been staked in the area 
immediately southwest and south- 
east of the Taber Oilfield. One of 
the new sites marks another poole 
ing of resources by major and in- 
dependent oil companies—this time, 
Imperial Oil and the British Do- 
minion Oil & Development Corp. 
The other two sites marked the 
initial operations of two new inde- 
pendent oil companies, largely 
backed by eastern Canadian and 
American capital | 

. 


Major Oil Ltd., a new company 
headed by H. P, Green, Toronto 
barrister, and holding 2,500 acres 
in the vicinity of the Taber oil 
wells plus a 19,032-acre reservation 
in the Lake Kehoe Area (Twp. 11, 
Rages. 19 and 20w4) has announced 
its initial drill-site. The well, 
Major-Taber No, 1, will be drilled 
immediately in the southwest 10 
acres of L.S.D. 12 9-9-17w4. The 
site is 444 miles west and about one 
mile south of the Dominion Nassau 
oil wells. Drilling contract has been 
let to Newell & Chandler, which is 
now moving in its light rotary rig 
last used at Mid-Continent 2 well. 
Spudding in is slated this week. 

* 


Universal to Drill 

Universal Petroleums, a new com- 
pany organized by R. M. Stillman 
and associates and believed backed 
largely by American capital, has 
staked its initial Taber test in the 
northeast 10 acres of L.S.D. 15 25- 
8-17w4. The site is about 342 miles 
south and a mile west of the Do- 
minion Nassau oil wells. Drilling 
contract has been let to Newell & 
Chandler, which has brought in a 
light rotary. The well will be 
known as Universal No. 1. Company 
holds five sections surrounding the 
well, plus further extensive acre- 
age in the general south Taber area, 
but full details are not yet avail- 
able. 

* a” a 

Indicating another joint “major- 
independent” operation on the 
southeastern Alberta plains, loca- 
tion has been announced for Im- 
perial-British Dominion-Conrad No. 
I well, to be drilled immediately 
near the centre of L.S.D. 13 6-8- 
15w4, It is urfwerstood that the well 
is on land originally reserved by 
Imperial, and now participated in 
by the British Dominion. The 
amount of acreage involved is be- 
lieved to be considerable (25,000 
acres is mentioned) but exact terms 
of the acreage and development 
agreement have not yet been an- 
nounced, 

The initial well is about 10 miles 
south and east of the Taber oil field 
and about 5 miles northwest of the 
Lion Oils well in Chin Coulee. 


Graham Heads APA 

Fred M. Graham, formerly vice- 
president of the Alberta Petroleum 
Association, was appointed presi- 
dent of the association at a meeting 
of the APA directors last week. Mr. 
Graham will fill the unexpired 
term occasioned by the death on 
March 23 of B, L. Thorne. Francis 
F, Reeve, a director of the APA, 
was appointed vice-president to suc- 


ceed Mr. Grr*om 
o 8 @ 
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The Dominion Oil Company ard 
Nassau Explorations group, major 
producers in the Taber oil field, re- 
port that production from its wells 
in that field totalled some 5,858 bbls. 
in March, an average of 189 bbl. per 
day. The six wells in the group op- 
erated for a total of only 38 whole 
or part production days, and pro- 
duced only about one seventh of 
their indicated potential, This se- 
vere curtailment, as in recent pre- 
vious months, was due to transport 
and marketing difficulties. 

It is now understood, however, 
that the severe restriction of pro- 
duction is just about over. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby 
output from the Taber field will be 
shipped to the Imperial! Oil plant at 
Calgary, the Pacific refinery at 
Lethbridge (both of whom are now 
taking delivery of limited volumes 
of the crude), and to certain other 
refineries in western Canada, not 
at present taking Taber crude. 


To facilitate shipments, a loading 
spur is being completed to hook up 
the storage tanks in the field with 
the CPR line, which runs through 
Taber. It is expected that this load- 
ing spur will go into use this month. 


Two more wells ast been spud- 
ded in Turner Valley; three wells 
have spudded in on the southern 
Alberta plains; and one new well 
had commenced drilling in southern 
Saskatchewan. 

The new drillers in Turner Val- 
ley are both on the central west 
flank. Both are backed by the Do- 
minion Government's Wartime Oils, 
They are: Pacific Petroleums No. 7, 
in L.S.D. 11 25-19-3w5, now drilling 
‘pelow 240 ft.; Okalta Oils No. 16, 
L.S.D, 15 35- 19 3w5, now drilling 
below 230 ft. 

The new drillers on the southern 
Alberta plains are: Mid-Continent 
No. 4, joint Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas-Dominion Oil Co. well in L.S.D. 
‘11 1-8-17w4, nine miles south of the 
Taber oil field, and a southeast, off- 
set of the Mid-Continent 3, which 
obtained oil in the upper part of the 
Taber sand. No. 4 was spudded in 
April 5 and drilling at.175 ft. at last 
report. British American's Milk 
River No, 1, in L.S.D. 8 30-2-16w4, 
about 10 miles north of the Red 
Coulee oil field and .40 miles south 
of the Taber field, is making hole 
below 610 ft, 

Dominion Oil Company's Conrad- 
Province No, 1, in L.S.D. 8 11-5- 
15w4, about tive miles southwest of 
the old Devenish oil wells in the 
Skiff area, was spudded in on = 
4, drilled to 163 ft., and set 10% in 
casing at 153 ft. 

In southern Saskatchewan the 
Imperial-Lawson No, 1 test in the 
Central Butte area has been carried 
to 620 ft., at which depth reaming 
was started for surface pipe. 


Ranchmen’s May Dri Again 
New Senne. Oil Co. reports 
negotiations are proceeding where- 
by it is hoped that financial ar- 
rangements will be completed for a 
second test in the Aldersyde area. 
The projected new well would be 
located on a fol on a fold paralleling to the 
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realm ‘of higher things. Besides he 
is a great friend of Churchill (they 
served in the same battalion in the 
last war) and where Churchill's 
heart goes, there also goes his 
judgment. 
* aw on” 
Morrison's Troubles 

Herbert Morrison has met with 
another setback. His protége, Mr. 
Maurice Webb, the political corres- 
pondent of the “Daily Herald,” was 
turned down in favor of Mr, Mor- 
gan Phillips for the Secretaryship 
of the Labor party. Mr. Webb, who 
is an able young man with an at- 
tractive personality and a gift of 
speech as well as of writing, prob- 
ably earns £1,500 a year as a journa- 
list. His salary as party secretary 
would have been approximately 
£800 a year so that he has financial 
comfort in his defeat. 

The truth is that the Whitsun de- 
feat of Herbert Morrison by Arthur 
Greenwood for the post of Treasurer 
was reproduced in miniature. Mor- 
gan Phillips is employed in the Re- 
search Bureau of Transport House. 
As Mr. Greenwood is the head of 
the Bureau it might be said that 
Mr. Phillips is his permanent secre- 
tary. 

The Bevin-Greenwood: set up is 
too strong for Morrison. They block 
him at every turn. Yet Maurice 
Webb led in all the preliminary bal- 
lots and was only defeated by two 
votes in the final. 

Morrison is a long way from be- 
ing out of the running but his path 
is being made pretty rough for him 
by his own colleagues—and by 
himself. 

* * . 
Invasion 


No one knows when the Second 
Front attack is to open but the plans 
are prodigious and a magnificent 
army is ready. Jt may well be that 
by the time these notes appear the 
dreadful final battle may be on. If 
that should be, then these comments 
of mine on food and politicians will 
seem trivial and out of tune. 

But it is my task to describe the 
passing scene and to leave it to you 
to sense the anxiety of waiting for 
the battle which has much to do 
with the irritability which so many 
people are feeling. 
west the field tested by the New 
Ranchmen's-Snider No. 1 well, This 
well was completed recently at 7,892 
ft., 26 ft. in the Madison limestone. 
Some high gravity crude oil, accom- 
panied by water, showed up in the 
lime, and this section has been ce- 
mented off. Some oil also showed 
in the Dalhousie and Brown sand 
sections above the lime. At a later 
date’ it is planned to gun-perforate 
the liner opposite these sands to de- 
termine their productive possibili- 
ties,; Meanwhile, the heavy duty 
rotary» ‘on the site ‘is: being dis- 
mantléed, 

Throwing the spotlight again on 
the south extension’ area of Turner 
Valley, announcement was made 
last week’ that Major Consolidated 
Oils—a" recently organized holding 
and dévelopment company—has ac- 
quired the petroleum and gas rights 
on Section 33 and the west half of 
Section 34, in Township 17 Range 
2w5. The northwest corner of the 
block lies just over a mile south of 
Turner Valley’s current most south- 
erly producers, the Imperial-H.B. 15 
and Brown 6 wells, and the drilling 
Major-National Oils 16. The acre- 
age was turned over to Major Con- 
solidated by Davies Petroleums 
Ltd., which receives a good block of 
shares in the development company, 
and can also ben it by participa- 
tion. 

The group of independent oil op- 
erators back of Major Consolidated 
is included among the key backers 
of the Major-National No, 16 exten- 
sion test. This well, in L.S.D. 4 9- 
18-2w5, offsets the producing Im- 
perial-H.B, 15 to the east, the drill- 
ing Imperial-Turner Valley 1 to the 
south. The Major-National, current- 
ly drilling below 4,965 ft., is expect- 
ed to drill into the crest of the Tur- 
ner Valley Madison lime around 
8,000 ft., around 3,950 ft. below sea 
level, according to geological re- 
port by T, B. Williams. Its success- 
ful completion would have, it. is 
stated, an important bearing on de- 
velopment to its south, 

Backers of ‘the Major-National 
venture now include: Davies Petro- 
leums Ltd.; Richfield Petroleums; 
Ae H. Mayland (Gas & Oil Prod- 
ucts); George Harris; and Fred A. 
Anaconda Oils; National Petroleums; 
Schultz. 
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SHARE THE GOODS 
MAKE THEM LAST 


We can’t make a lot of things we 
used to astd supply the needs of the 
armed forces at the same time. Just 
the same, steps have been taken to 
see that no one in Canada goes 
short of food, clothes or other 
necessities as long as we share and 
share alike. But if we all start 
bidding against each other, for 
goods that are scarce, we threaten 
the price ceiling and run the risk 
of inflation. So never buy what you 
don’t absolutely need and make 
what you have last longer. 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 


Lendon ‘ Canada 
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Base Metal Yields—High or Low? 


Returns Vary Greatly But Often Good Reason Behind It 


By GORDON M. GRANT 

A situation which sometimes sur- 
prises investors in base metal issues 
these days is how shares of one pro- 
ducer may show a remarkably high 
return on current market price 
while shares of another may be 
selling to yield only a very modest 
return indeed. 

A contrast of this type is pro- 
vided by Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co. and Waite Amulet 
Mines. Each has a rich copper-zinc 
producer, yet Hudson Bay yields 
less than 7% while Waite Amulet 
Mines sells to return the investor 
over 16%. That the Hudson Bay- 
Waite Amulet situation is by no 
means an isolated case is demon- 
strated by the table of base metal 
yields below: 


Price per 
Dividend share Return 
rate $ %e 
Consolid. Smelters °$2.50 41.50 6.02 
Faiconbridge Nickel °0.15 3.60 417 
Hudson Bay Mining °2. , 6.90 
Intern. Nickel 1, 5.52 
Noranda Mines ... j 7.21 
Waite Amulet .... 16.33 

“Paid in 1943. 

In some instances, it is conceiv- 
able that there are bargains, that 
investors have failed to appreciate 
the full worth of an issue. On the 
other hand, investors in some cases 
may have pushed issues beyond 
true worth. But in the majority of 


cases, the answer to the difference 


in the yields probably lies in fac- 
tors surrounding the company’s 
operations, factors which may not 
always be obvious on purely super- 
ficial examination. 

Why Yields Different 

Thus the divergence between 
Hudson Bay and Waite Amulet 
yields is not particularly incompre- 
hensible when the two enterprises 
are analyzed side by side. Both 
Hudson Bay and Waite Amulet 
have rich copper-zinc deposits, both 
are well managed, but apart from: 
that the two enterprises are dis- 
similar in important respects. Metal 
marketing arrangements, ore treat- 
ment facilities, and mine conditions, 
all show marked differences. And 
it is the differences which explain 
why the two issues do not sell at 
the same yield. 

From the standpoint of market- 
ing, Hudson Bay and Waite Amulet 
both sell copper at the relatively 
low fixed price paid by the United 
Kingdom, Hudson Bay also sells 
bulk of its zinc, it appears, to the 
U. K. at little over 3 cents a pound. 
But Waite Amulet, which has only 
assumed an important plate in the 
zine picture since 1940, has been 
selling its output in the United 
States and has presumably been 
benefitting somewhat from the 
bonus prices paid to producers ex- 


panding output to provide greater 
production. 
High Zinc Price Temporary 

No official statement is available 
on this but zinc inventories are 
carried at 9c a pound, less estimated 
smelting and freight charges which 
probably are substantial. In peace- 
time zinc usually ranges between 3 
and 5 cents a pound, Consequently, 
it is possible that Hudson Bay may 
get something more, and Waite 
Amulet something less, for zinc af- 
ter the war. After the war Waite 
Amulet earnings from zine may 
come down. The market is possibly 
discounting this with a high Waite 
yield on present earnings of over $1 
a Waite Amulet sare. 

Hudson Bay, a larger producer 
than Waite, has its own zinc smelt- 
ing and refining facilities, This 
means that a tremendous saving on 
freight cost and treatment charges 
is possible, strengthening the com- 
petitive position of Hudson Bay as 
a producer of zinc after the war. 

High Production at Cost 

To achieve the great production 
of zinc requested by the Metals 
Controller, Waite Amulet Mines has 
found it necessary to cut into ore 
reserves by 15-25% the last three 
years. Hudson Bay, established in 
zine productien long before Waite, 
at the end of 1943 was able to show 


Mining Company Reports 


Dome Mines 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 
Earnings per share ... $1.56 
Paid or payable 1.60 1, 
Working capital* .... $8,296,463 $7,854,701 
Tons milled 
Average recovery .... 


*Taking securities at market; not includ- 
ing advances to subsidiaries. 


(Previous year's figures bracketed.) 


Net profit of $3,045,622 reported 
by Dome Mines in 1943 was ap- 
proximately $300,000 less than in 
1942, but despite this decline and 
the placing of a subsidiary opera- 
tion, Indian: Molybdenum, in pro- 
duction, with total advances of 
$813,512, working capital shows 4n 
increase of over $440,000 as noted 
above. Advances to subsidiaries 
are not included in current assets in 
calculating working capital. 

Ore reserves which showed only 
a véry minor decline in 1943 aré lo- 
cated 214% in Ankerite véiné, 
20.2% for the 23rd level and below 
and 58.4% in the remainder of the 
mine. 


Supply situation is stated to be 
somewhat less difficult than a year 
ago due to ability to secure supplies 
of Canadian origin. 


Dome owns approximately 60%— 
or 600,000 shares—of Sigma Mines 
issued stock and 80% of the stock of 
Indina Molybdenum. Shares of 
Sigma Mines had a market value of 
over $5 millions, not included in 
working capital, at the end of 1943. 

Dome development had to be 
sharply curtailed in 1943 and No. 6 
interior shaft, which serves the 
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;| Working capital 


mine below the 16th level, was 
closed down for the time being. Un- 
til more normal conditions return, 


60 | mine position is bound to get pro- 


gressively worse, it is stated. Ore 
reserve position was only maintain- 
ed last year because old stopes 
yielded more ore than anticipated 
and because subsidiary shoots were 
found near these stopes. 


The crew of prospectors who in 
1942 made the Fort Hope scheelite 
find, later abandoned, made another 
find in 1943 in an area east of the 
Manitoba-Ontario boundary. Two 
trenches each 40 ft. long and 30 ft. 
apart are stated to have given in- 
teresting values in chrome, zinc, 
nickel, and vanadium, Diamond 
drilling is to be done. 


Ah a eee 


Malartic Gold Fields 


Yeats Ended Dee. $1: 1943 
Earned per share ..., $0.046 
Paid ci 


eveene docddeccece nil 
Working capital ..... 734,893 
534,040 
895 


1942 
$0.077 
nil 
323,707 


Ore reserves, tons: 
708,885 
$6.65 $7.00 


No. pn ipscdooe 
Grade, $35 gold .. 
No. 2 mine 845 
Grade, $35 gold .. $8.37 
Tons milled 226,855 
Average recovery .. $7.42 
*Not estimated. 
(Previous year’s figures bracketed.) 


With emphasis on development of 
its No. 2 mine, Malartic Gold Fields 
production declined in 1943 and net 
profits were reduced to $184,083 
($311,758). 

Highlight of the year’s mine oper- 
ations was opening up of No. 2 mine 
on three levels with “very satisfac- 
tory” results. Reserves in No. 2 
mine to the 450-ft. level total 895,- 
845 tons averaging 0.239 oz. gold per 
ton. 


Development of the four principal 
ore bodies on these three levels is 
stated to be practically complete, 
but outlying ore shoots remain to 
be opened up. In calculating ore 
reserves, it is understood that only 
ore actually exposed by under- 
ground work was included in the 
estimate. 

With work concentrated in No. 2 
shaft and 86% of ore drawn from 
the No. 1 shaft area, ore reserves at 
No. 1 shaft showed the decline re- 
ported above. The No. 1 shaft is 
now being deepened to 1,650 ft., 
while No. 2 shaft is also to be deep- 
ened this year to link up with the 
drive from the No. 1 shaft at the 
1,200-ft. horizon. No great quantity 
of ore can yet ‘be milled from No. 2 
shaft which is not equipped for 
large-scale mining operations. For 
the duration of the war bulk of ore 
= — to come from the No, 1 
shaft. 


« 
258,171 
$7.52 


Sigma Mines (Quebec) 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 1942 
Earned per share ..... $0.56 $0.69 
Paid 0.60 
1,101,055 
Ore reserves, tons .... 

Grade, $35 gold .... p 
Tons milled 336,098 - 
Average recovery .. $7.36 


(Previous year’s figures bracketed.) 


While the labor shortage resulted 
in a decline in net profits to $561,- 
045 ($687,248) for Sigma Mines in 
1943, working capital and ore re- 
serves both showed increases and 
President Alex Fasken reports “in 
consideration of the difficulties of 
operating a gold mine under war 
conditions we think the results at- 
tained may be regarded as satisfac- 
tory.” 

Broken ore included in reserves 
at the end of 1943 totalled 427,460 
tons—over a 4%ear’s supply—repre- 
senting a decrease of only 8,640 tons 
from the previous year despite the 
labor shortage. Of the ore drawn 
from stopes 18% came from the nar- 
row more or less horizontal veins 
which project considerable dis- 
tances into the walls of the main 
stopes. 

Two thirds of ore mined during 


HEVA CADILLAC 


All unregistered shareholders of Heva Cadillac 
Gold Mines Limited are advised to have their 
shares registered in their own names through 
the Prudential Trust Co., Toronto, in order that 
they may be officially informed of important 


developments with res 
of a Special General 


ct to the Company and 
eeting of Shareholders, 


scheduled for a later date. 


HEVA CADILLAC GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


24 King Street West - 


Toronto, Can, 


the year came from above the 8th 
level, but bulk of further drifting 
completed was on the 9th to 13th 
levelg, No work was done on the 
14th to 16th levels. 


To some extent the more readily 
available ore is now being mined 
due to the labor shortage, it is stat- 
ed. Some work must also be post- 
poned, but after four years of war 
such conditions are to be expected, 
General Manager J. G. McCrea re- 
ports. 


East Malartic 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 1942 
Earnings per share ... 003 $0.068 


tai 7112) 4,eaggne 1,190;980 
oii.) BB08300 2i86a: 

aflls adit 

.00 $6.01 

(Previous year’s figures bracketed.) 

Whilé a sharp decline in ptoduc- 
tion caused by the labor shortage 
meant a decline in net profit to $12,- 
136 ($273,512), East Malartic Mines 
was able to report a moderate in- 
crease in ore reserves as shown 
above, 

Tonnage milled was reduced to 
maintain essential development and 
preparations were completed for a 
new incline shaft to be located in 
the hangingwall to take advantage 
of the easterly rake of the ore 


‘ 


a reserve equal to that reported at 
the end of 1938, 

Hudson Bay has proven better 
ofe values as ore goes down. Waite 
has its big reserve in the rather 
flat pancake-like “A” deposit 
while some extensions’ to it have 
been secured and other bodies have 
been found, new ore showings have 
‘perhaps not been quite as encour- 
aging as at the Hudson Bay. 

Taking these considerations to- 
gether, it is possible to see why 
such remarkably different market 
yields may be found on the two 
companies’ stocks. 

Nickel Seems Preferred 

Possible explanations for other 
divergencies in yields are interest- 
ing. The relatively low yields on 
International Nickel and Falcon- 
bridge may reflect a feeling that 
these two issues, with ‘their basic 
interests in nickel production, may 
be in a better position as regards 
metal marketing after the war than 
producers of copper and zinc. 
While yield on Noranda Mines is 
higher than for some of the other 
copper producers, several factors 
might explain this. A not incon- 
siderable part of Noranda’s earning 
power is represented by equity in 
earnings of controlled gold mines. 
As gold mines usually sell on a 
higher yield basis than base metal 


bodies. The section from 1,570 ft. to 
surface is to be raised. 

Retimbering of the present oper- 
ating shaft has been completed 
from 335 to 820 ft. and is stated to 
be in excellent shape from 255 ft. 
to the bottom. The original sets 
above 335 ft. are stated to require 
no major repairs. 

Ore reserves reported above do 
not include 664,883 tons, averaging 
$6.02 a ton, tied up in pillars. In cal- 
culating reserves, no tonnage was 
included for the east ore body be- 
low the fourth level, for ore in the 
main ore body below the 10th level, 
nor for ore in the Sladen fold below 
the 10th level. Work to the east is 
expected to be in the downward ex- 
tension of the east ore body on the 
970, 1,270 and 1,420-ft. levels shortly 
after the middle of the year. 


23° | Dominion Coal Output 


Shows Marked Gain 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Output of Domin- 
ion Coal Co. for March, 1944 total- 
led 355,565 tons, a marked gain over 
the first two months Of the year, 
but well below the 375,000 tons re- 
ported for the same month of last 
year and the 406,163 tons of March, 
1942, 

For the year to date, Dominion 
Coal’s production now amounts to 
1,007,117 tons, as compared with 
1,032,447 tons for the first quarter 
of 1943. 


DEATH Brews in this Cauldron 


Ships, guns, tanks, bombs, 
bayonets, are but a few of the 
instruments of death brewing 
in this cauldron of white-hot 
metal. — Canada is saying it 
with steel! 


Soaring to the highest level in 
the nation’s history, steel pro- 
duction in Canada is adding its 
full portion to the weight of 
metal that will grind Hitler's 
hordes down to their proper 
size, 


All credit must be given to the 
men who mine the iron ore and 
coal who man and operate the 
roaring mills, for the part steel 
production has played in our 
war effort. 


But steel is a very tough article 
to handle. Its manufacture calls 
for constant use of tre- 
mendous quantities of 
power. Power that must be 
controlled and kept well 
within the limits of safety. 


Covers: BoilersePressur VesselseSteam, Gos and Diese! EngineseTurbines eElectricalEquipment 


Working with concerns in this 
great industry, the Boiler In- 
spection Company’s specialized 
job is to help keep power 
equipment of all kinds running 
safely. To detect flaws that 
would, if not remedied, cause 
disastrous work stoppages... 
to help keep boilers, turbines, 
engines, driving at full speed 
toward victory. More than 40 
Boiler Inspection Company en- 
gineers are working on power 
equipment of all kinds from 
coast to coast, looking for 
trouble, and «stopping it before 
it has a chance to happen. 


These engineers are backed in 
their jobs by the experience 
the Boiler Inspection Company 
has gained in 69 years of work 
in the specialized field of en- 
gineering insurance in Canada. 
It is a job that they do willingly 
and well. 


Ask your agent or broker 
to discuss a Boiler Inspec- 
tion Company policy. 


The Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 


of Canada Ce ta es 


as Leela eh ny 


A BLDG MONTREA 


stocks, it may be normal for Nor- 
anda to sell on a higher yield basis. 
The Noranda share price, however, 
has been increasing lately and yield 
has been declining. 

Some Like Lead 

Consolidated Smelters, returning 
6.02%, lies roughly between the 
nickel producers and the copper- 
zinc producers when it comes to 
yields. Some metal authorities 
think that lead, of which Smelters 
is a great producer, will not have 
the postwar problems of some of 
the other non-ferrous metals. Lead 
has not been in exceptionally heavy 
demand for war purposes and no 
large postwar stocks are visualized. 
Smelters has been selling bulk of 
both its lead and zinc at the low 
U. K. prices and quite possibly 
prices received after the war will 
show an increase rather than a 
decrease. 

Copper Sentiment Improves 

No appreciable fear of a glut in 
the copper and zinc market after 
the war appears indicated by the 
yields on Canadian base metal 
issues. For a time, stocks of copper 
and zine, and the threat of light 
metals’ competition, was visualized 
as a sort of Damoclean sword over- 
hanging the heads of base metal 
producers. But that feeling appears 
to have passed, for the time being 
at least. 

There has been a great demand in 
the United States, and elsewhere, 
that big stocks of copper on hand 
reclaimed after the war be used for 
a strategic metal reserve to be held 
to meet any eventuality. If this 
plan should be followed, any metals 
supply surplus may be taken care 
of automatically. 

Reconstruction Will Help 

With reconstruction in Europe to 
consider, and a huge backlog of 
consumer demand for products such 
as cars, refrigerators, radios, houses, 
etc., demand for metals may con- 
tinue on a high level after the war 
despite any opinions to the con- 
trary. 

A good possibility exists that 
prices received for metals may turn 
out to be higher after the war. 


W.D.8.H.0. 


WILLS 


When rigid controls on prices are 
lifted, metal prices in Canada might 
go far beyond the United Kingdom 
fixed contract prices. They are 
already well beyond those in the 


r 


"Where” asks the Gentleman; 
"have you been all my life?” 


Why, at your dealers! ; ;; always ready and 
eager to charm the cultivated taste. For Wills’ 
English Mixture, made in Canada, lives fully 
up to the traditional standards of quality 
and character for which the name Wills’ is 
trusted wherever pipe smokers smoke pipes: 


United States. . ; 
Possibly yields on the base metals 
generally may tend to go down and 
share values up, altogether aside 
from what happens at the properties 


English Mixture 


or on the metal marketing front. 
Over the last year, there has been a 
marked rising tendency in the stock 
market and there is no definite in- 
dication that this is over. 


ADORESSES ON THE MOVE... 


IN SPITE OF ALL WAR HAZARDS 


FNSOA OOO ceviers 


REACHED YOUR MEN OVERSEAS LAST Y.EAR 


Db? you remember the “Change of Address” form which 
you filled out when you moved your civilian home? After 
that was filed at your local Post Office, every letter sent to your 
old address had to be redirected to the new one, and that went 
on until your correspondents were familiar with your new 


location. 


Probably you didn’t move very often, but each time you 
did, the Post Office gave redirectory service. And if you will 
think about that for a moment, you will begin to see what a 
stupendous task confronts the Canadian Postal Corps in han- 
dling the military mails, when thousands of men are being 


moved almost daily! 


Yet, in spite of the need of tracing men from reinforcement 
units to their locations on fighting fronts... in spite of the 
need of tracing them through hospitalization . . . or while 
on leave ... when their unit is moved ... in spite of delays 


in air mail service caused by adverse flying co 


itions ... of 


delays in surface transportation caused by enemy action... 


in spite of every war hazard 


you can think of ... your Post 


Office and the Canadian Postal Corps delivered 31,500,000 
letters to men overseas in 1943! 

It is inevitable that, in tracing men who have been moved, 
or wounded, some delays occur. It is inevitable that enemy 
action holds up delivery in some cases. But everything that 
human ingenuity and effort can do to give you a service that 


means speedier eed 
for, is being well and t 
methods of s 


of the letters your men are waiting 
oroughly done, and will be done. New 
speeding mail deliveries are being put into effect, 


new possibilities are being studied. Think of your own friends 


who have been 


posted to new locations overseas, and realize 


the task of tracing them when their mail arrives at their former 


address! 


You can help your Post Office and the Canadian Postal 
Corps to give even better service if you will take a moment to 
make sure that your mail is correctly prepared. Do these simple 


things eee 


f. Always be sure each letter or parcel (properly packed) is 
dressed. 


fully and correctly ad 


2. Use light-weight paper for regular Air Mail, or use the Armed 
Forces Air Letter Forms. os letters take a little longer 


because they must be p 


in Canada and overseas. 


3. To men in hospital, mark your letter “In Hospital”, # you are 


advised to this effect. 


4, Never put into parcels perishable food, or any substance that 


can be damaged 


by extremes of temperature. 


CANADA POST OFFICE 


‘ Issued by the authority of 
HON. W. P. MULOCK, K.C., M.P., POSTMASTER GENERAL 





